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STRATHEARN, K.G 
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Joun B. McEwen, M.A., Mus. D 


President 
F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for the LENT TERM begins 


SPECIAL COURSES : 
CONDUCTORS, under SIR HENRY J. WOOD, Mus. D., 
F.R.A.M 


OPERA, under JULIUS HARRISON, Hon. R.A.M. 
ENSEMBLE PLAYING, under LIONEL TERTIS, F.R.A.M.. 
and HERBERT WITHERS, F.R.A.M. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for those under sixteen years of age 


Full particulars of the curriculum, &c., from 
A. ALGER BELL, Actinge-Secretary, 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 
FOUNDED 1913. 


PRESIDENT FoR 1926: HARVEY GRACE, F.R.C.O. 
Choirmasters of all 


Organists. Assistant -Organists, and 
1 Register of vacant appointments. 


denominations are eligible 


Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER, 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E.5 


DECEMBER 1 


é Price 6d. ; Postage, 2d. 
1926 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


Pp _ § HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
atrons: 1 HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 
Director: Sir Huon P. Atien, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. Doc., D.Litt 
Honorary Secretary: GeorGe A. Mactan, Esq., D. Litt. 
Registrar: CLaupe Ave.inG, Esq., M.A. 

Bursar: E. J. N. Potxtnnorne, Hon. R.C.M 

The College offers a Complete Course of Musical Education to 
pupils of both sexes, both professional and amateur. Upwards of 
seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide 

| free musical education 

Classes for Score Reading, Conducting, Training of Teachers, 
Musical Criticism, and Ballet, are held at the College. 

The OPERA CLASS has the use of the fully-equipped College 
OPERA THEATRE. with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA. 

EXAMINATIONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 
in all subjects, held three times a year, in April, September, and 
December. Syllabus and all particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the College. 


The Royal College of Organists. 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
INATION are 

Trio in C minor, /. S. Bach Novello, Book 12, page 108 ; 
page 1173; Peters, Old Edition, Vol. 9, No. 7; 
No. 9) 

Fantasy Prelude, Charles Macpherson. 
Edited by E. H. Lemare. (Novello.) 

Andante from a Pianoforte Duet, Mozart. 
Organ by J. Stainer, No. 2. (Novello.) 


only.) 


Augener, 
New Edition, Vol. 9, 


No. 21 of Recital Series. 


Arrangements for the 
New and Revised Edition 


The 10 selected pieces and the book set for the Essay for the 
January, 1927, A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 
July, 1926 

All Candidates for the next Examinations must send in their 
names for Fellowship by December 9th, for Associateship by 
December 16th In the case of NEW MEMBERS, proposal forms, 
duly filled up, must be sent in before December 2nd. No names will 
be entered after the above dates 

A LECTURE entitled “"ORGAN MUSIC IN THE CINEMA, 


will be given at the New Gallery Cinema, 1 Regent Street, W.1, 
n Saturday, December 11, at 11 a.m., by Mr. ReGinaLtp Foor? 
F.R.C.O Mr. H. Cart pe Larontratne will preside 


Members and friends are invited. No tickets required 


Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be 


had on application. 


Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of 
the NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, 
Examinations, may be obtained at the College. Associateship or 
Fellowship, 6@. each (post fre 

The College is open daily from to to 4: Saturdays, 10 to 1, 


H. A. HARDING, /fon. Secretary. 
Kensington Gore, S.W.7 


GLASGOW 
ATHENAUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


SESSION 1926-27. 


The Session consists of Three Terms: September 13 to 
December 4, December © to March 12, and March 14 to 
June II. 

Complete Musical Curriculum. 

Single Subjects taught. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from : 

STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 


ATHEN2ZUM BuiILpINGs, GLasGow 


Day and Evening Classes. 
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Guildhall School of Music. 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London, and managed by 
the Music Committee.) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C 4 


Principat : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.P A4.M., F.R.C.M., &c. 
PRIVATE Lessons in any single Musica: Subject, and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 
Conducting 
Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s 
Opera Class, Saturdays Special Training Course for Teachers 
approved by Teachers’ Registration Council) 


SPRING TERM begins January 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 
tions (open to general public) free 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 
TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 


Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children, 


The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 


experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation. 


Lecturse-Lesson Crass by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 
»f Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 
This Ong-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Term 
For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Core, Secretary 
BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIK 


Visitor Sir Epwarp ExaGar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D 

Director GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.) 
DESSION 1925-192 

The Season consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 2 to 


December 20); WINTER TERM (January 14 to Aprilr1): SUMMER 
TERM (April 20 to July 4 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
Paradise Street, Birmingham 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY 
Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 


instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year 
Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18 
Systematic Course for the training of Teachers, approved by 
Teachers’ Registration Council 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- 
ons, and Entry Forms, on application 
New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. CLaup Biacs 


New Professor of Singing, Miss MArGuERITE Swatt 


LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
20a, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
President: A. NETTLEFOLD. 
Principal: DAVID GODELL. 
STUDENTS' CONCERT, Grotrian Hall, December 8th, at 8 p.m 


Complete training in all subjects for the Vocalist, Professional 
and Amateur Evening Lessons Particulars from Secretary 
Mayfair 3819. 





THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


President: H.R.H. Tue Prince oF Waxes, K.G 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytvarnvs A) 

Written Examinations held in March and November at all centres 
Practical Examinations in March-April and November-December 
at all Centres Entries for the March-April Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 9th, 1927 

“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the Marc} 
April Examinations close Wednesday, February 2nd, 1927 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
centres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each year 
For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and a 
further information, may be obtained post-free from 

THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
16, ALBERT SQUARE. 
Founder (1892): J. A. CROSS 
Late Principal (1897-1925): ALsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M 
Director: LEOPOLD H. CROSS, M.A 

The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of music 

All branches of Music taught. Day and evening Private Lessor 

OperaClass. Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary 
String Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral 
Singing, Harmony, Aural Training, &c. Single Subjects taught 

New Pianoforte Professor 


Mr. ROBERT GREGORY. 


Mr. Gregory was Professor of the Pianoforte in Vienna for many 
years, having studied there under the eminent Leschetitzky, teact 
of PADEREWSKI 

Prospectus from the Secretary, 16, Albert Square 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, Lonpbon, S.W.11. 
Principal: ROBERT H. PICKARD. D.Sc., F.R.S 
Head of Music Department 
H. DAVAN WETTON, Mus. D., F.R.C.O 
CLASSES In THEORY OF Music, HARMONY, AND COUNTERPOINT 


Untversity Courses FoR DEGREES AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 
tn Music, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and L.G.S.M., Associated Board of 


| the R.A.M. and R.C.M 


Class and Private Lessons in MusicaL APPRECIATION and AURAI 
TRAINING, SOLO and S1GHT SINGING, PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, VIOLA 
VIOLONCELLO, and Dousie-Bass. 

Soutu TuHames Musicat Unton. Orcnestra and Cuorar Crass 

Lessons on Concert OrGan (Reconstructed and Modernised 
PREPARATION FOR R.C.O. EXAMINATIONS 

Speciat CrLasses FoR TEACHERS. (Recognised by the London 
County Council.) 

Next TerM Beains Thursday, January 13th, 1927 

Particulars of all Classes on application to the Principal 


PAPER WORK psy Mus.B., F.R.C.O. 
OVER 1,100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 


“ Your lessons and ideas splendid."’ 
** Your excellent models make my attempts look cold 
RECENT SUCCESSES, 
including the only pupil sent up, January, 1925. 
2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 
“E. B.,"" c/o Novello & Co,, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


VV IGMORe HALL STUDIOS.—These splendidly 
appointed Studios are the recognised centre of the best 
musical activities in London. Forty-five rooms. Grand Piano in 
every room. Lift, telephone, and every comfort and convenience 
Low inclusive rates. One morning or afternoon per week the 
minimum time arranged for. Apply, 38, Wigmore Street. W.1 


N R. HERBERT HODGE will give an ORGAN 
4 RECITAL at St. Stephen's Walbrook m Thursday 
December 9th, at 1.10 p.m 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


CANI 


\ COLLECTION 


HYMA-TUNE 


BOOK 
OF 
\RRANGED 


I]. 


Bb 


WELL-KNOWN 


TUNES 


GEOFFREY SHAW 


HYMNS. 


TUNES 


AND 


APPROPRIATE 


Voice Parts only, 8d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MI RE. HYMN. 
g C.M Be Thou my Guardian 
\ stwvth 7.7. dado an Jesu, Lover of my 
\lleluia, e Car $.7.8.7.8.7 Alleluia, song of sweetnes 
apetown Jefefed rhree in One, 1 One in Thr 
wall 6.5.0.5. Glory be to Jes 
ger 7.6.7.0.D Hail to the Lord \nointe 
I py ie Re ie Bey As with gladne en of old 
Su .M. Fight the good fight with all thy ight 
hundee om OF I peop I in darkness sat 
I ezel 8.7.8.7.D Hail, Thou o1 despised Jesus 
ey Ca 10,10, 10,1 ‘Lift up your hearts.” We lift the 
l'ranconia S.M Bless'd are t re in heart 
icoln C.m Lor l Thy Name Thy serva pleac 
don New C.M. God m in iysteri way 
Mannheim 8.7.8.7.8.7 Lead Hleavenly Father, lead 
Merton 8.7.8.7 Hark thrilling voice 1 und 
) Pili et Filia 8.8 
st Version ¢ illel . tal ee ot .. 
© Filii et Filia 8.8 ' ee 
nd Vers ou citi (Jel is ! 
Old 124th 10, 10. 10, 10, 10 Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face 
Passion Chorale 7.0.7.0. D. © Sacred Head, surrounded 
Praise, my soul 8,7.8.7.8.7 Praise, my tl King of Heave 
St. Albinus 7.8.7.8 Jesus live no longer now 
ht Allel 
St. Cross L. M. 2) n " nourn with me awhile 
St. Cuthbert S.0 }. Our Ble Redeemer, ere He breathed 
St. James C.M Tr} urt the Way; by Thee alone 
St. Michael S.M. \bove the starry spheres 
Old 1 t 
St. Stephen M O-God of Hosts, the mighty Lord 
St. Thomas 8.7.8.7.8.7 Lo! He comes, with clouds descendi 
Southwell S.M Thou Judge of quick and dead 
Stuttgart ede Earth has many a noble city 
Tallis’ Ordin * M © God unseen yet ever near 
University M. The God of Love my Shepherd ts 
Veni Creator .M. Co Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 
Veni Sancte Spirit 1 te ae te Fo Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come 
Westminstet M. My God, how wonderful Thou art 
PRICE Two SHILLINGS 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


President 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
K.P., G.C.V.O., C.B.E 


Chairman of Board and Director of Studies : 
Professor J. C. BRIDGE, M.A., Mus.D., F.S.A 


Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 


st 


Examinations, al for open competition for fourteen Scholarships 
December St at 3 p.m.-—-Students' Concert. ANTHEMS. 
, RICHARD DERING. 
Decem 9, 3} p.m.-—Chamber Music and Choir Concert at : 


Whom saw ye, Shepherds? (6 parts) 
GOSS, JOHN. 
Behold, I bring you good tidings 
HANDL, JACOB. 


The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Behold, thou shalt conceive 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and| IHOPKINS, E. J. 
Dramatic and Operatic Elocution. The Lessons are arranged to meet Let us now go even unto Bethlehem 
the convenience of both day and evening students. Entry may be | _ , - 
made for any number of Subjects—from one to the Full Course. LASSO, ORLANDO DI. 
The College is open to beginners as well as to the more proficient 
student; pupils under 16 years of age are received for the Junior 
School at reduced fees 


Grotrian Hall, Wigmore Street, W.1 


December 11th, at 3 p.m.—Orchestral Concert at Queen's Hall 
Langham Place, W.1 (sole lessees of Hall, Chappell & Co.) 


Let Zion resound with praise 
Whom saw ye, Shepherds? (5 parts) 


—" MAS CAROLS. 
The Orcuestrat, Cuorar, the Operatic, and CHamBper Music ADAMS, I HH )MAS. : 
CLASSES are open to sufficiently competent persons who are not SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Separately 
College Students for other subjects In one volume, complete 
BRIDGE . FREDERICK. 
Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, Ring a with jocund chime 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 4 Babe ys horne 1 wys ; 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence Gulnome, Yio 
Christmas Day... 
When Christ was born 
Yonder in Bethlehem 
EAST 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, 
Fees, Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the 
Diploma and Local Examinations, free on application to the under- : . 
signed C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary THE STAR OF THE 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


Decem éth.—Last day of entry for the January next Diploma SACRED M [ SIC FOR CHRISTMAS 


each 


4 Christmas Fantasy for Contralto Solo (ad 


and Chorus 


A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT FOR CHILDREN 


( yR¢ sA N T RA NSC R | PT It INS Delightful music and words —— 


simple acting 


onene Gan @onms of CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


E. STANLEY ROPER 


with 


4 selection of 25 (Ancient and Modern) 


"yY | ) | | = *( y ei THE LYRIC ORGANIST. 
XN 4 » is A Collection of Easy Melodious Pieces Edited and Arranged by 


Volumes t, 2, 3, for Organ. Price 2s. 6d. each 


Volumes 1 and 2, for American Organ. Price 2 


FIRST ALBUM. SECOND ALBUM. 


Lonpon, W.I. 


6d. eact 


very 


} 


BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., Music Publishers, 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, 


Transcribed by Transcribed by 
Dr. A. W. POLLITT. Dr. EAGLEFIELD HULL. Sante Siciea haem 
Be Vesperale. 1. Ode Heroique. 
" IR 75 . ICERT EDITION 
2. Alpine Sketch, No. 2. 2. Over the Prairie. AN Al RID ED ( ON( RI I rie N 


vF 


3. Chansonette. 3. Diatonic Study 


4. A Song from the East. 4. Cavatina. 
5. Solitude. 5. Evening Idyll. AN OPERA 
6. Berceuse. 6. Prelude Solennel. mm 


Price 3s. 6d. each Album 


SELECTED AND ADAPTED BY 
W. McNAUGHT. 


In these two books are comprised a selection of 


. . t LIBR} M THE ENGLISH VERSION OF TI 
the most suitable pieces by one of the most “- = OPERA BY 
interesting keyboard writers of our time. LUCIA YOUNG. 
PRICI .. THREE SHILLINGS. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD. 
20, KINGLY STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.T1. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Price 2s. 


Book of Words, price 41s. Sd. per 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 





London: 


CARMEN 


GEORGES BIZET. 


Limited 
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V 
GUSTAV HOLST: NOTES FOR A 


BIOGRAPHY (1.) 
By RicHaRD CAPELLI 


Gustavus Theodore von Holst was born at 
1, Pittville Terrace, Cheltenham, on September 21, 
1874. He was of Swedish extraction on his father’s 


side ; English on his mother’s. 
The Holst family had migrated from Sweden to 


the Russian Baltic provinces early in the 18th 
century; and at Riga, about 1769, was born 
Matthias von Holst, great-grandfather of our 


composer. He was a musician. In 1807 he came 
to prosecute his calling in England, in consequence 
probably of liberal opinions that were discouraged 
in that part of the world. He died at Hampstead, 
In 1854. 

Gustav Holst’s grandtather, Gustavus Valentine, 
Riga in 1799. He was a pianist, 
composer. Before 
teaching music at Cheltenham. His 
Honoria Goodrich, of Norwich—the first English 
forbear of Gustav Holst. He wrote copiously in 
a light, fashionable manner, and there is the widest 
dissimilarity works at the British 
Museum and those of his grandson. <A brother, 
Theodore, was a painter, whose work was praised 
by Rossetti. 

Our composer’s father, Adolph, was born in 
London, in 1846, and he too, as was natural in 
this family, was brought up to be a musician. 
The most brilliant member of this generation was 


was born at 
harpist, and 1840 he was 


wife was 


between his 


an elder brother, Matthias, a pianist, who was 
born in 1833, and died in Scotland in 1874. A 


sister, Benigna, was also a musician. 

Adolph von Holst settled at Cheltenham, wher 
for thirty years he was organist of All Saints’. He 
married Clara Lediard, of Cirencester. Gustav 
was his eldest son; Emil was the next. Emil made 
his career in America. Serving in the Canadian 
Army, he was severely wounded in _ the 
There were also two sons of Adolph von Holst’s 
Matthias became a professional 
Thorley, the second, went 
and made a legal career. 


war. 


second marriage. 
violoncellist in London. 
to the United States, 
The father died in t9o1. 

For our purpose, the salient fact of Gustav’s 
young years was that he grew up with music always 
about him: it was the family language, and he 
had this advantage, for which there is in later life 
no equivalent, of using it from the first like any 
Indifferent health threw a shadow over his 

He had more than his fair share of 
The sheltered climate of Cheltenham 


other. 
childhood. 
ailments. 

B 
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never agreed with him, and he retained no par- 
ticularly joyous memories of his school-days. But 
at home, so far from any starvation of musical 
longing, it assumed he would follow his 
father’s calling. Holst is in the company of the 
maiority of eminent musicians in that music came 
to him like his mother-tongue, and had not to be 
wrestled with, like the foreignness of Latin. 

The young Holst learnt early to play the 
pianoforte, organ, and violin. At twelve his 
father set him to work at the trombone, which 
suggested itself as a preventive of the boy’s 
attacks of asthma. The asthma was overcome, 
but the trombone was not dropped, and it played 
an important part in Holst’s life and art. 

The musicianship of the earlier generations of 
Holsts was exempt from adventurousness, and 
no very disturbing forms of the art reached 
the Cheltenham There was no 
undue austerity, and 
It came naturally to the 
could write. At eleven he 
Macaulay’s © Lays of 
abounded 
and 


was 


household. 
Sullivan was delighted in. 
boy to compose almost 


as he was 


as soon 
engaged in setting to musi 
Ancient Rome.’ Later in his teens he 
with cantatas, operettas, 
what not. 

At sixteen Holst Oxford, 
at counterpoint, working under George Frederick 
This experience marked 


chamber music, 


spent six months at 
Sims, organist at Merton. 
the end of his unregretted boyhood, and gave him 
world He worked 


day, and felt 


a more sanguine view of the 
exercises for eight or ten hours a 
braced. 

Before he was eighteen he 
choirmaster at Wyck Rissington, in the Cotswolds. 
Hereabouts he taught several choirs, and with the 
Choral and Orchestral Society of Bourton-on-the 
Water had his first experience 
(Farmer’s “Christ and His Soldiers,’ at Bourton, 
an undertaking that no doubt had 
charm for the youth in 


became organist and 


of conducting 


in 1892, was 
quite an adventurous 
charge. ) 

* Here,’ says Dr. Vaughan Williams, ‘he laid the 
foundations of his knowledge of choral effect, and 
of his powers as a teacher; for Holst is a great 
teacher as well as a great composer.’ ” 

In 1892 he excursion 
Cotswolds to Covent Garden, which gave him a 
hearing of “The Twilight of the under 
Mahler. ‘The young country organist, fresh from 
his courses of scholastic counterpoint, was tremen 
dously disturbed by such undreamt-of chromaticism. 
He had another year on the hills before he went 
up to the Royal College of Musi 

At that period he used to attend the Three 
Choirs Festival as critic for a Cheltenham 
newspaper, and at the 1893 Worcester Festival he 
had his first impression, a powerful one, of the 
B minor Mass. He received, that year, as 
honorarium, a copy of Grove’s * Dictionary.’ 

At the Royal College he studied under Stanford 
Frederick Sharpe (pianoforte), 
(trombone), Stevenson Hoyte 


enjoyed an from the 


Gods,’ 


(« ompe sition), 
George ( “ase 


ind Musicians Dent 
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(organ), and Rockstro (theory). 


pupils. 
acknowledged Stanford as a great teacher, and 
thanked him for inspiring him with a delight in 


good workmanship. Rockstro may have been an 


insecure theorist, but he fired the young man by | 


the almost religious fervour of his teaching. 


Young Holst’s College friends were Fritz Hart | 


(born at Brockley, 1874), the composer and 
later Director of the Melbourne Conservatory of 
Music; Evlyn Howard-Jones (born in London, 
1877) the pianist; and most particularly, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams (born near Cirencester, 1872). 
Vaughan Williams and Holst were to be, through 
all the important years to come, more than 
brothers in their common artistic endeavour, as in 
most other sympathies of their lives. 

In 1895, Holst won a composition scholarship. 
He took part in that year in a students’ performance 
at the Lyceum Theatre, of Purcell’s “Dido and 
Eneas’—the beginning of his predilection for 
Purcell, which was to have a considerable sequel. 

In those student days money was scarce, and 
Holst would spend part of his holiday walking 
from London to his home in Gloucestershire. 
He celebrated his twenty-first birthday by com 
pleting his first walk of ninety-five miles. He also 
played his trombone in seaside bands, and fellow 
students remember how, at a réunion in the autumn 
term for the discussion of holiday experiences, one 
having been to Bayreuth, another to the Three 
Choirs, and so on, the most useful! contribution 
was Holst’s account of the special technics of the 
trombone playing required on the Folkestone 
Front. 

In 1895 he felt attracted by the romantk 
social ideals of William Morris, and joined the 
Hammersmith Socialist Society, at whose meetings, 
at Kelmscott House, he made the acquaintance of 
his future wife. He then conducted the Hammer 
smith Socialist Choir, on whose programmes the 


names of Morley, Purcell, and Pearsall began to 


higure, 
The tawdriness of London, its unfriendliness, the 
ordidness both of its riches and poverty were over 


whelming to an enthusiastic and sensitive youth ; and 
to him the ideals of Morris, the insistence on beauty 
in every detail of human life and work, were a 
revelation. No wonder, then, that the poetic 
socialism of the Kelmscott Club became the natural 
medium of his aspirations; to Morris and _ his 
followers ‘comradeship’ was no pose, but an absolute 
necessity of life. And though as years go on Holst 
has grown out of the weak points in Morris’s teaching, 
yet his ideal of thoroughness, of beauty, and above 


ull of comradeship have remained and grown stronger. * 


When he left the College in 1898 his composi 
tions had reached Op. 6, but of these only one or 
two songs have been published. Years before, he 
had finished ambitious scores, such as a choral 


R. Vaughan Williams in .1/u md tt. July, 1920 


Stanford did | setting of 
not, as time went on, see eye to eye with Holst, | Wind.’ 
any more than with others in the galaxy of his| 
But later, to his own pupils, Holst freely | 


Kingsley’s “Ode to the North-East 
In 1891 his name began to appear on the 
programmes of Cheltenham concerts, as_ the 
composer of an Orchestral Scherzo, an Inter 
mezzo, and soon. In 1893 there was produced at 
Cheltenham his operetta (one of a number of 
youthful pieces of the sort) “Lansdown Castle ; or, 
The Sorcerer of Tewkesbury,’ composed, so the 
Gloucestershire Press alleged, under the influence 
of Sullivan. 

Under Stanford he mostly wrote chamber 
music, as he was later glad to remember, telling 
his pupils that it focussed one on the essentials of 
art. In view of rather common assertions that 
the unusual metres and the daring of the rhythms 
f Holst’s mature music are due to this or that 
exotic influence, it is interesting that already in a 
String Trio of 1894 there is a Scherzo in 7-4 time. 
Under ‘Stanford, too, were written operas, “The 
Revoke’ (1895), in one Act, on a text by Fritz 
Hart, being, although unpublished and _ never 
performed, Holst’s acknowledged Op. 1. 

At the time of his leaving the College, neuritis 
which was to become Holst’s worst enemy 
manifested itself, and rendered it plain that he 
could not make a career as pianist or organist. 
Trombone playing aflorded thg readiest means of 
a livelihood. During the next few years he was 
hard at this work here, there, and everywhere, 
from the Scottish Orchestra to the das-fonds of 
musical comedy. He first joined the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company at Southport. He acted as 
répétiteur for them, and did various odd _ jobs. 
He played the trombone in operettas, in the 

music-hall, and on the pier. 

He nevertheless wrote actively. The Overture, 
Op. 7, Walt Whitman’ (1899), was an early 
tribute to a poet in whom Holst, like Delius, 
Vaughan Williams, Charles Wood, and Hamilton 
Harty, all at much the same time, found texts apt 
for music. He scored part of his ‘Cotswolds’ 
Symphony, Op. 8, on the sands at Skegness, in the 
intervals of the performances of the band. The 
slow movement was an elegy for William Morris. 
The Overture was never heard. The Symphony 
was performed at Bournemouth under Dan Godfrey, 
in 1902, and not again. But another work of 
1899-1900, the Ballet Suite in E flat, Op. 10, was 


one of the compositions chosen to be played at the 


first of the Ernest Palmer’ Patron’s Fund’ concerts, 
‘for the encouragement of young British composers 
and executive artists,’ in 1904. It was revived in 
1911 at a Patron’s Fund concert, in which were 
gathered the best successes of the seven years, and 
it was the first of Holst’s orchestral works to be 
published.* 

Some of the part-songs of 1899-1900 have been 
published. They include the eight-part “Ave 
Maria’ for women’s voices, which is perhaps the 
first of his pieces allowed by his admirers to be 
beyond doubt ‘real Holst.’ His name had first 
appeared on a West-End programme in 1897, 
when the Magpie Madrigal Society sang his six 
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part “ Light leaves whisper,’ at St. James’s Hall. | musicians of all time, who above all gives us an 
lhe same Society sang the “Ave Maria’ in 1901,| impression of the childlike and ingenuous. But 
under Lionel Benson. Since then it has become | that child who plays with such spontaneous joy, 
known far and wide (it was, for example, a test-| and with so candid a smile, is, at the same time, 
piece at the 1920 Blackpool Festival). a grave and contemplative soul, who surrenders 

In 1901 (the year of his father’s death); himself most willingly to dreaming, and to 
Holst married Isobel Harrison. A daughter was| rapture. His dream is all blue, of that immaterial 
born to them, Imogen Holst. Holst’s marriage! blue of distant horizons, where heaven and earth 
incited him to turn to a different means for a|seem to melt together. A mystic dream, crossed 
livelihood. He threw up his orchestral work, and | by visions of haloed angels; a dream of which the 
for the next twenty years he was busy teaching} sweetness penetrates and soothes one in an 


and, in the intervals of teaching, composing, in| atmosphere of infinite blessedness. An earthly 
[London | dream, however, because that child of heaven 
ncluded.) inever loses contact with his _ fellows, his 


brothers, whose songs of joy and of sadness he 
SOME NOTES ON ‘MY LADYE NEVELLS| lovingly gathers, to vary them, to adorn them, and 
BOOKE’ to figure them in such a way as to bring out all 

their freshness, all their wild, bitter perfume. 
There are moments of languid ecstasy, endlessly 
The recent edition, by Miss Hilda Andrewes, of | prolonged, which would give birth to  lassitude 
My Ladye Nevells Booke’* enables us to develop | were one not conquered, in spite of oneself, by 
uur estimate of William Byrd as composer for the | so much sweetness and serenity. In this respect 
clavier—an estimate so far based on his pieces in|the Voluntaries Nos. 26. 29. and 42. of ‘My 
the © Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’ and in’ Parthenia.’ Ladye Nevells Booke,’ are particularly chara teristic. 
Of the forty-two pieces in “My Ladye Nevells| In reality, they are ricercar? with several themes, 
Rooke,’ however, there are but seventeen hitherto} more or less freely developed: but contrary to the 
unpublished.' With few exceptions these seven-| Continental r/cercar?, which appear, for the most 
teen are all of superior quality, and their interest is | part, as pieces severely built in the manner of the 
enhanced by their early date; indeed, it is known that | Motet that they imitate. these Voluntaries are 
‘My Ladye Nevells Booke’ was compiled as early as | distinguished by a dreamy freedom, notwith 
1591. Thus it is proved beyond doubt that Wilham | standing the scholastic proceedings which govern 


By CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN 


Byrd was the pioneer of virginal music, and | their composition. Is it the peculiar quality of the 
that he had raised it to a great height well before | thematic material, or the manner in which that 
the end of the 16th century. As Miss Andrewes| material is used, which creates this impression of 
so justly notes in her remarkable Introduction,’ | technical freedom and of expressive spontaneity ? 
this is an astonishing feat to the master’s credit, | It is impossible to say, for indeed there is here 
if one remembers that between these refined pieces | something quite indefinable, that genius alone 
and the essays (singularly advanced for the period, | can explain. 
yet still very simple) of a Hugh Aston, at the his child who plays, dreams, and so willingly 
beginning of the 16th century, there is a break,| abandons himself to rapture is, nevertheless, a 
which the repertory of ~Mulliner’s Book’) great technician. He knows his counterpoint 
(devoted more espet ially to the organ, and unequal | better than anyone. But, like all true geniuses, 
in quality) fails to bridge. he has no prejudices. And when the question arises 
It is reasonable to suppose that the music com-| of endowing the clavier with a repertory all its 
posed for the virginals in the intermediate period} own, he hesitates not one instant to imagine a 
(from about 1510 to 1580) was not written| new idiom which responds at once to the material 
down, or else that the existing manuscripts were| demands of the instrument and to the poetic 
lost, and that, consequently, Byrd only developed | effects he hopes to draw from it. If, in order to 
a method common at the time of his youth. accomplish this, it becomes necessary to transgress 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that at a given|the rules, he will transgress them: hence that 
moment the master did synthetic work in_ this intentionally ambiguous harmony, those unexpected 
branch of composition, as in that of the vocal! modulations, those strange false relations, those 
madrigal, and summed up in a vast ensemble all | successive or simultaneous contrasts between binary 
the detail of his predecessors. and ternary times; hence those spondees, those 
From the standpoint of the psychology Ol | jambics. those pointed figures, or those scrolls in 
invention, William Byrd is incontestably one of triplets, the subtle tracery of which evokes rounds 
the most interesting figures in musical history.! danced by sylphs in an Eden-like landscape. 
Indeed, a more harmonious union of naivete and All these particulars are to be found in diverse 
audacity cannot be conceived. Byrd it is, among | degrees, but always used with an exquisite sense of 
°° My Ladve Nevells Booke.’ William Byrd. Edited, with an|POCtry, in the majority of the new pieces in 
Introduction and Notes, by Hilda Andrewes; witha Preface by ; My Ladye Nevells Booke.’ whether in those in the 
"? pop saeco ger A che ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book |form of Grounds,* in the delightful “Medley’ 
save ‘ The Galliard for the Victorie,’ which has been edited by Madame | - - 


Farrenc, after a manuscript which belongs to the Conservatoire of >» No. 1,’ Mv Ladye Nevells Grownde 
Paris. * The Second Grownde 


No. 2,° Qui passe’; No. 3, 
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bearing the title, “The Barelye Breake’ (No. 6), in 
the audacious ° Fancie’(No. 41), where Byrd makes 
such original use of homophony, or in the series of 
Pavans and Galliards which occupy the middle 
of the collection. Among the last, there is one 
‘which surpasses in extent all the others, viz., 

I'he fifth Pavian’ (No. 18), followed by ~The 
Galliarde of the fifth Pavian’ (No. 19). Written in 
the key of C minor, to which numerous anomalies 
confer a colour altogether apart, the © Pavian’ is 
the finished prototype of that sort of composition 
which was to come into favour at the beginning of 
the 17th century, under the name of — Lachryme,’ 
or Tears.’ The rhythm and form of the Pavan 
serve here only as pretexts for superior stylization, 
thanks to which the nobility and the gravity proper 
to that stately dance are enri hed by an element 
of sensibility, half dramatic, half contemplative, in 
which, up to a certain point, the origin of the 
Italian opera, and of the instru 
17th and 18th centuries 


amenti of the 
mental Zum+eaux of the 
can be seen 

One of the most interesting pieces in 
“My Ladye Nevells Booke’ is the fourth number 
of the collection, The Battell.’ Assuredly it 1s 
not the most significant from a purely esthetic 
standpoint. Certainly there is something essen 
tially puerile in the attempt to represent in musi 
the diflerent phases of a battle. On the whole, 
the constantly descriptive character of so long 
a suite of pieces becomes rather monotonous. 
Yet the minute realism of the work-——quite the 
of the rather conventional and limited 


side of the instrumental battles of the Continent 


Opposite 


constitutes an invaluable document concerning the 
popular life of the time Those flourishes, those 
march themes, those airs characteristic of fife and 
bagpipe, all take us back to Shakespeare’s time, 
us a very suggestive and probably a very 
exact idea of the music that accompanied the 
Certain of these 


nd ive 


warlike evocations of his plays. 


ittle pieces, moreover, ris above the level of 
local and casual productions; thus 


olfers us, under an 


o! simple 
‘The Bagpipe and the Drone 


extremely primitive form, the model for all the 
‘pastorals’ for organ and for clavier, of the 
17th and 18th centuries, beginning with the 
‘Capriccio Pastorale per Organo’ of Frescobaldi,' 


the thematic material of which is clearly related 
to that of Byrd’s piece, as may be seen from the 


toliowing citations 


By F RESCOBALD?. 
— $$» 5 —__@ = 
e= é iS 
ve : (= t +s 
oe \— 3 loo 
Byrp FRESCOBALDI. 
== SS 
y { = eg 2 = ee 
The existence before Byrd, ahd even from the 14th century f 
7 nic lamentations on the death of illustrious personages is 
wever, to be noted. Byrd himself, and several of his younger 
ntem porarie composed vocal or vocal-instrumental pieces 
ek 1 
; I L*A M 1 Italia L. iii., 


In the same manner, ‘The Flute and the Drone 
foreshadows, more than a century distant, the 
*Musettes’ of Couperin le Grand,* if not in the 
detail of the motives, at least in the atmosphere, 
which, more rugged in Byrd, has not yet attained 
that genti/lesse which Couperin was to put into 
it as a matter of course in the century of shepherds 
a /a Watteau. 

Thus William Byrd appears more than ever, 
after the publication of “My Ladye Nevells Booke,’ as 
a great precursor in the domain of musical expression 
and form. His art has the inestimable freshness 
proper to all innovations realised for the first time 
by a consummate genius, who, though profiting by 
his predecessors’ inventions, uses them only that he 
may the better spread his wings, and so express the 
depths of his soul with greater truth and intensity.’ 
His soul, as we have seen, is essentially that of a 
poet-child, of a dreamer, full of faith and rapture. 
Could one, indeed, imagine anything more exquisit 
than music capable of communicating to us, through 
the centuries—and with what power of persuasion ! 
all that is purest and sweetest in a man’s heart ? 


* See Livre iii of the ° Piéces de Clavecin,’ 15° Ordre (Musette 
de Choisy et de Taverny) 
In order to be in perfect accordance with the psychologica 
reality, one must, of course, make allowance for the © subconsc¢ 
n those creative proceeding 
MUSI¢ WITH TEARS 


By Frank Howes 


It has been said of old that music can sooth« 
the savage breast, and it has lately been shown 
in these columns that it can wet the cheeks 
even of the strong and silent critic. How, 
and.why? The only hopeful way to find an 
answer has already been indicated in the scientific 
spirit of ‘Feste.’ The phenomena have been 
collected—not exhaustively, of course, that must 
be done each for himself, and every man must 
become his own psychologist ; but we have been 
shown how to arrange our data. Can we now 
begin to frame a few hypotheses? If so, we can 
proceed to test them. Let us conjecture an 
hypothesis to account for tears, to which we are 
only moved by certain passages, not by all 
music. When the stream of emotion evoked by 
particular passages is swollen with a_ sudden 
accession of feeling—as, for example, in Sachs’s 
monologue, when to the pensive mood engendered 
by the night and the elder scent is added the 
wistful human poignancy of what might have been, 
the overflow of feeling becomes a physical stream. 

Some fundamental instinct has been touched, 
our ordinary channels of emotion have been 
filling by sympathy, and there comes a point 
when the sudden extra spate of feeling is more 
than they can carry off. The physical discharge 
provides an outlet for the psychical flood. This 
interaction of mind and matter as the result of an 
experience having ‘meaning’ for us is one of the 
strongest arguments, if ‘any such to-day were 
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weeded, against a material interpretation of|from an organ-loft. He went straight to the 
ife. This commonly observed psycho-physical| point, and spoke his real feelings in the idiom 
nechanism is extremely mysterious. that came immediately to him. Professors of 

Now, take an actual case and watch the| composition advise you (very wisely) nowadays 
yystery happening. One of the things that made | to avoid the use of diminished sevenths, yet Bach 
ne cry was Act 2 of “Die Rosenkavalier.’| used them, and they do not sound reprehensible, 
here was a kind of frozen immobility of | and I have no doubt that if Dr. Vaughan Williams 
verfection in which the whole world stood still :| wanted to say something with a diminished seventh 
ind yet the laws of life were not broken so} he could do so, and we should wonder what new 
ompletely as that. The situation changed | chord he had discovered. Sincerity is all-important 
lowly, and its loveliness became more intense in these matters, for in music very fortunately no 
thereby, until, as the young squire advanced deceit is possible. If you write music you show 
towards Sophie, I could bear no more. Now! your soul to the world. You may deceive som 
there was nothing sad in this at all; the moving | people some of the time, but it will not be for ever. 
thing was its sheer loveliness. I have an idea! A publisher told me the other day that a decent 


it is no more than a hazy speculation) that this 
much of Brahms’s 
‘Jesu, Joy 
move 


<ind of ravishing beauty (¢/ 
music, Bach’s chorale, 
‘Comfort sweet,’ the slow 
Concerto for two violins, 
Meistersinger ’) 
that it 
is a 


hamber of 
nan’s desiring,’ 
nent of the D minor 
the Quintet in — Die 

from the fact 
Time. Here 
experience, during which we 


gets its 
is a 


moment 


hopeless 
the 
are 


poignancy 
hallenge to of 
intense 
nore alive than we are in going about the world, 
nd we to retain it unchanged; we are 
deluded little into feeling that Time 
standing still for us, yet we know that it and the 
Music, unlike 
a picture, passes before we can take our fill of it. 
It an intolerable thought that that sublime 
juintet should ever stop; but we feel—nay, 
know—it will. The conflict between success and 
failure in having and holding this piece of more 
abundant life intensifies our emotion to breaking 


nost 


wish 
for a iS 


ision are slipping away from us. 


is 


we 


point. 

Now, if we cry at a passage such as the one in 
‘ Hiawatha,’ our tears come more readily and _ their 
a ditlerent emotion, but having 
Our strongest instinct 


source is sadness 
it bottom the same cause. 
s that for life itself (self-preservation, ego instinct, 
self-regarding sentiment, call it what you like 
iccording to the school of psy¢ hology you most 
favour); one day that instinct will be thwarted for 
ver. Hiawatha’s single word * Farewell ’ brings us 
face to face with that biggest fact, though not in any 
self-regarding way, for it is the sorrow of parting 
from another. ‘The immediate to the 
emotion of sorrow from our earliest years has been 
tears. But the interesting thing about this passage 
s that it is a little jammy chromatic harmony 
which adds the last touch of poignancy to the cup. 
Bitter words have been spoken (not without pro 
vocation) about the moral quality of chromaticism, 
but by a mysterious symbolism poignancy expresses 
It just does, there is 


response 


tself in music by semitones. 
no arguing about it; and whether it is good or bad 
depends on the sincerity and the sensibility of the 
iser. Prof. Dent has recently said (in Terpander’) 
that “sincerity is a virtue with which art has no 
concern’; as great an untruth surely (may he 
forgive my presumption !) as ever fell from the lips 
of a wise man. Young Coleridge-Taylor had not 


spent half a lifetime working on feigned emotions | 


composer couldn’t write a bad ballad even with his 
tongue in his cheek, and that a composer who had 
written many bad ballads, finding the market now 
dried up. could not for all his musical skill write 
anything else. Be sure your music will find you 
We may, therefore, take comfort that we shall 
in the 
composers experiences that they have not had. | 
torm of 


these 


oul. 
not long run be called upon to share with 


have argued elsewhere that music is a 
communication, and the 
columns of the listener’s as oppose d to the com 


me to 


examination in 
poser’s or performer’s emotions seems to 
the 


causes 


confirm that general proposition : 
and 


( OMpost | 


imparts his experience to us, in us 
analogous reactions to his own. 

Analogous, but not necessarily identical reactions. 
Let me describe another of my 
[ can listen to hardly anything of Liszt’s without 
A few bars and I am throwing 


whatever 


own responses. 
seething with anger. 
my body about, and towards the 
itis I want to stamp and cause a riot. 
well-behaved person I withdraw from concert halls 
the have 
occasionally, however, been trapped by an orchestra 
playing one of the Hungarian Rhapsodies. ‘The 
sheer vulgarity of these works has sometimes made 
me laugh, not good-humouredly, but in the same 
sort of way indecency laughter. In 
vulgarity there is always vitality, and the titillation 


end of 
Being a 
stage. I 


when pianists reach Liszt 


as causes 
of our vital centres provokes laughter instead of 
tears. But there is no more humour in laughter 
of that sort than there is anguish in tears of joy. 
What makes angry, I think, the blatant 
exhibitionism of the Up to a point 
reaction to indecency is to be amused, but beyond 
that point amusement turns without any willing 
Liszt, however, did not write 


me is 


man. oul 


from us into disgust. 
his pianoforte pieces and his Rhapsodies as an out 
come of experiencing anger, vulgarity, and disgust. 
He and I, communicator and communicant, 
share an experience, but react to it with different, 
though related emotion. What makes him swell 
makes me wilt. His unrestrained inflation deflates 
me until I begin to rebel ; my feeling of humiliation 
turns to contempt, then to disgust, and finally to 
anger. 

Besides tears and violence, there are yet other 
bodily reactions which need to be catalogued in 
the instructive way which has lately been employed 
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In my own case I notice myself 
Those who are 


in these pages. 
smiling at beautiful phrasing. 
‘absolutists’ in music should find this particularly 
pheno 
menon which has a bearing on ‘purely musical 
emotion. Would it be possible to collect answers 
from auditors as to their reaction to Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi’s playing of Bach? Another discharge 
emotion is to incline the head, 
hand. In 


instructive, as it is the nearest isolatable 


of pleasurabl 
slightly sway the body, or open the 
dramatic music I have known at a crisis a tingling 
to begin in my trunk and extend to my extremities, 
ind take at least thirty seconds to do it. But this 
is almost always in opera, and in computing genera! 
laws, individual emotions of this kind would have 


o be discounted by bearing in mind that except 


t 
for opera I rarely go to the theatre, and do not as 
a rule read more than half a dozen novels in the 
course of a year. So that dramatically I am in 
the position of the person who comes to Liszt 
without sophistication, and is taken in by his sheet 
ellectiveness. 

Che emotions of the listener form a dillerent 
avenue of approach to the general problem of 
emotion in music from those of the performer or 
the compose In the case of the performer there 
is always the element of construction. Al! these 
will have to be correlated. It ts a big inquiry of 
which the fringes are only now being touched 


by Vernon Lee, as I happen to know). ‘This 


must be my excuse for boldly exposing my own 
mind to the public gaz Che points [ have tried 
to uggest without adequate elaboration are 

(1.) ‘Tears are the outcome of several emotions, 
and they come at dillerent stages in dillerent 
emotions Tears of sorrow ( Hiawatha’) are 
more easily produced than tears of joy (' Rosen 
kavalier’), and tears of joy are easier than tears of 
anger ; it would take more than Liszt to make me 
cry with rage. (2.) Emotion ts the point ot 
contact Detween musi ind lite It theret ore 
improper to separ rigidly moral from zstheti 


judgments Even purists speak of / melodic 

rot motifs, dsyra diminished — sevenths 
(cf Ene Blom), ‘gorous rhythms, svmpathetr 
interpretations, and so ot (3.) Results no less 
instructive than those given by weeping might be 
obtained from investigating other bodily reactions. 


WIRELESS AND THE CONCERT-GOER 


By THOMAS ARMSTRON: 


It will certainly be what the “Avennug Standard 
calls a “London Musi 
unpleasant one, if the glorious march of civiliza 
tion turns Beethoven out of Queen’s Hall to make 
deities he 
losing that familiar atmosphere brings 
sharply enough the strength of its hold on our 
never been 


Sensation,’ and a very 


a home for newer prospect of 


home 


and most of us who have 
over-sympathetic with talk about the ‘dear old | 
St. James’s Hall days’ will soon, apparently, be | 
boring others with our own tale of woe about the 


allections ; 


‘ 


dear old Queen’s Hall times.’ But the shock 
tactics of the evening Press presented too gloomy 
a view of the prospect, and a fullei consideration 


}of the question leaves one in a more sanguine 


state of mind. 

Indispensable as the Langham Place hall seems 
to have become in London musical life, there is 
no reason whatever to suppose that its place could 
not in time be filled. The question will not turn 
on that. More serious is the subsequent state 
ment that the hold of Broadcasting is going to 
throttle other enterprise, and make orchestral 
concert-giving a clear impossibility for all private 
concerns. _ The obvious and tremendous advan 
tage that the B.B.C. has over other companies 
makes this seem at first sight a likely development, 
and it is worth while to consider it. 

This is no place to enter into any controversy 
about the 
which must always be dominated by the optimistic 
forecasts of the professionally interested. It is safe 
to say, however, that the time is not yet at hand 
when wireless will produce results entirely satisfac 


possibilities of wireless transmission, 


tory to the musician or the musical concert-goer 
even if this can ever come to pass. ‘To begin 
with, mere physical results, apparently, can nevet 
be the same. We shal! never have from a small 
microphone and a trumpet the actual, first-hand 
waves of sound, the highly complicated scheme of 
harmonics and overtones, which fill the atmospher« 
of a concert-hall and surround and play upon our 
ars and our whole sensitive being. It is impos 
sible to exaggerate the importance of this physical 
ellect of sound, which must depend not only upon, 
as it were, surface qualities, but upon volume, 
texture, and solidity Not a hundred scientists, 
swearing by their various Baals, will convince a 
musician that the sound of a violin can be made or 
reproduced by anything but a violin—a thing of 
resonant wood, strings, and a bow. We get, at 
present, surprisingly good reproduction, and we shall 
get better: but it is doubtful whether it will ever be 
anvthing more satisfactory as a substitute than the 
reproduction that a mirror gives of a human face 
an image with neither warmth nor solidity, as 
intangible as it is dead and cold, as really unlik 
as it is mockingly similar. One cannot help marvel 
ling at it. Only the merest nothing is lost; but 
that little is everything that matters. It is th 
life of the thing. 

Moreover, broadcasting means the loss of all that 
personal side of music which has hitherto meant so 
much. The possibility of hearing music that will be 
tree from distracting influences is an attractive one 
but in reality it is no advantage to be shut out from 
the human side of a concert, deprived of all * sens« 
of occasion,’ and out of touch with those who are 
actually making the music. Theoretically, perhaps, 
it ought not to matter. In fact, it matters a great 
deal, for everything that tends to dehumaniz 
music tends to devitalize it, and there is litth 
doubt that this purely personal side of the art is 
one of the channels through which its most pro 


found influences exert themselves. Nobody who 
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has examined his sensations on a big ~ Phil.’ 
night, or at any other time, can fail to appreciate 
the importance of this atmosphere, and the B.B.C. 
perfectly realises it. The Company has tried in 
various ways to remedy the lack of it, and freely 
admits that only at an actual concert is the full 
effect obtainable. But at present broadcasting can 
not reproduce atmosphere, and it is difficult to see 
how this can ever adequately be done. ‘Television 
may, in time, become a common installation, but 
even this will be powerless to provide the mere 
physical human contact which seems to be the 
essential thing. It is a primitive element in music, 
but none the less to be reckoned with; it is vital 
and deep-seated, and will prove itself so as soon as 
Highly significant at the present 
moment is the return which we are told is being 


we lose it. 
made to choral societies. Broadcasting at first 
illected them severely—but its hold on that class 
of listener is less potent than it was. In many 
cases singers return to their organizations because 
they feel the need of that human side which has 
been spoken of above, and because real lovers 
of music demand some personal expression, 
some effort of their own, and are not satisfied by a 
mere feeble receptiveness. 
One’s firm ground for optimism, therefore, 
is faith in music itself. Broadcasting throws its 
net very wide ; apart from the millions who watch 
only for motoring talks and children’s hours, it 
attracts superficially a large number of those whose 
interests are not vitally musical. Mere desire t 
get perfect mechanical results holds many who 
have no real enthusiasm for the art, but, like hunters, 


despise all except the gamest quarry. Speeches anc 
izz they can get well enough, but to some extent 
great music still eludes them. Then there are 
the thousands who palely like music, who never 
used to go to concerts in the old days, and who 
now will not ‘trouble to go out at night’ for a 
concert they can partly enjoy by their own firesides 
\ll these make an enormous wireless public opinion 
But it is not they who will ultimately count. Th 
decisions will be made by those who have the root 
of the matter in them, and are fully responsive to 
the undoubted educational potentialities of wireless. 
\s soon as these listeners are made genuinely keen 


and critical, and have the thirst for music created 
in them, wireless will cease to satisfy them, and 
they will want the real thing. The demand 


will be created, and unless the B.B.C.  satisfi 
it by good concerts, in an acoustically satis 
factory hall and at reasonable prices, other enter 
prise will again become possible. ‘This means 
that if broadcasting does, in fact, kill other concerts, 
it will have to provide alternatives of its own. The 
material influence of such a development on the lot 
of orchestral musicians cannot be dealt with here. 
Musically the results might not be entirely bad. 
Weekly symphony concerts, with a permanent 
orchestra, no deputies, a regular conductor and 
occasional guest-conductors, might produce playing 
better than we are accustomed to hear in London. 
If the concerts were more frequent, and perhaps 


regular, at three a week, we should, in a long 
season, be compensated for the loss of a short 
season of nightly concerts. It is assumed that 
these concerts, which would be broadcast to the 
provinces, would be open to the general public, 
on payment, as ordinary concerts now are. The 
loss, if they were to go, of such institutions as the 
Royal Philharmonic concerts, with their background 
of fine traditions and irreplaceable atmosphere, 
would be a serious one. Sentimentally to lots of 
musicians it would be a tremendous blow ; but 
actually, and in course of time, if wireless creates 
the demand it claims to be creating, it does not 
seem as if Londoners would be much the pooret 
In course of time, that is: at first they would be 
seriously so. 
Another _ likely 
orchestral enterprise would undoubtedly be felt 


result of the ditticulty§ of 


in the sphere of composition itself. It has, 
indeed, been already felt There is a marked 
tendency for musicians to write for the small 
orchestra, or for combinations of single instru 
ments which, in a body, are beyond the scope of 
chamber music, and with skilful handling would 
be adequate to a fairly large hall. Performance 
of the “Siegfried Idyll,’ for instance, with its 
original force of seventeen instruments, gives a 
new and delightful sensation to ears which have 
become accustomed to an ensemble of at least twice 
that number, inevitably coarsening the sound and 


altering the proportions. — Pierrot Lunair is 
another example, Bliss’s ‘Rout’ a third, and the 
possibilities are clearly tremendous. It may be 


thought that small combinations of instruments 
found unsuitable for the expression of 
but even if this be true, which 1: 


will be 
really big ideas : 
highly improbable, one could argue that it is so 


only because our ears have become insensitive 


and coarse, owing to frequent subjection t 


improper treatment in- recent years. Many 
] 


sensitive listeners find themselves seriously tried 


and irritated by the exceedingly loud noises of 
the modern orchestral style, even when the material 
is good. When the material is weak the noise is 
unbearable M wy ol Is woul velcome quietet 


expression, be the emotion as intense as it will 
and it is likely that with the changed conditions 
we should get a great deal of subtle and keen 
pleasure The Schonberg Sextet, quite apart 
from its musical import, was severely criticised as 
being beyond the range of chamber music, and 
too orchestral im intention and etlect;: and 
one may perhaps see in this work the beginning 
of a new technique. In the new genre it would 
no longer be judged as a chamber work, and 
might be found more satisfactory. A big re 
adjustment of our attitude and tuning-up of our 
perceptions would be demanded, but there is little 
doubt that in time we should find that big 
spiritual eflects are sometimes best obtained with 
and I suppose the re-scoring 


works—a 


small material ones ; 
for small orchestra of many great 
welcome reversal of the present Elgar process 
would follow as a matter of course. 
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Quite likely, moreover, if things came to the 
worst as regards orchestral concerts, would be 
a revival of real chamber-music, a development 
which would bring a tremendous range of new 
beauty into the experience of many keen listeners 
who never had adequate opportunity to 
acquire this fine taste. Again, there would be an 
inevitable effect of cleaning and fining-up our 
palates, and forcing us to get our satisfaction from 


h ive 


smaller perfections and the more rarefied sensations 


of form and line, rather than from the heavy 
colouring of a large orchestra. It would be a 
wholesome revival, which, even if it did _ not 


iltogether compensate us for the loss of a good 
deal of fine would bring us great gain in 


other directions, and call our attention to a large 


music, 


field of neglected experience. 

however, that the 
at first, when these startling 
that until the 
achievements 


It seems, position 1s not so 


gloomy as it appeared 


announcements were made : ind 


progress of broadcasting reaches 
there will still be 
want them. 


Bre rad asting 


which now seem impossible, 


concerts tor those who 


orchestral 


Whether they are provided by a 


Company or by private enterprise matters little, so 
long as the concerts art good. If broadcasting 


does achieve the impossible and learn to transmit 
in such a way as to satisfy the real needs of keen 
shall all be its grateful, devoted 
And even if large orchestras entirely 


musicians, we 
followers 
without substantial] 
may lose by that 


to exist, we shall not be 


however much we 


It should be pointed out that the 
which is written from the point of 


attend 


pre sent 


view of a Londoner who is able to 


oncerts when he wants to do so, Is In no 
way an attack on broadcasting: nor 1s the writer 
gnorant of all that can be said in its favour. It 1s 
nerely an attempt to indicate some of its possible 
nfluences on music and musicians, and to inquire 
what steps we must take to make room in our 
vorld for a late comer who 1S obviously here on 
vers long visit 

PHEORETICAL ‘TEACHING: SOME 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM 


By Cyrit BrRapLEyY ROOTHAM 


Mr. Julius 


* Pedantry in 
May 
teaching ? 


Harrison's article on 


Examinations’ incites me to follow his lead. 
1 suggest 


As University 


reforms in theoretical 


some 
lecturer in harmony and counter 
point, and examiner for Cambridge, 
1 have had to define for myself what counterpoint 
ind harmony papers. | 
decided that counterpoint means practice in 16th 


degrees at 


mean in examination 


and early 17th-century methods of writing, and 
that harmony implies the various musical styles 
which have flourished since (say) the time of 


All examinations should, as I 
knowledge of the 


Purcell onwards 


think, 


involve scholarship, £.¢ 





great works of the past. In this connection | 
exclude contemporary composition, since contem- 
porary methods are nearly always a matter of 
controversy. Musical degrees, if they are to be 
of any value, are primarily concerned with scholar 
ship, and not with original contemporary com 
position: although Cambridge welcomes originality 
in the two composition papers in the final Mus.B. 
examination, in the Exercise for Mus.M., and in 
the compositions that have to be submitted for 
the degree of Mus.D. (Incidentally it would 
be well if all singers and instrumentalists, as well 
as composers, conductors, and critics, had more 
scholarship, in addition to their purely technical 
training.) 

I always teach from scores of great composers, 
and not from text-books, and even the shortest 
exercise in notes written by a student must be 
musical ; that is, the writer should be anxious that 
other people should take some pleasure in hearing 
it performed. If any exercise fails in this test, 
then it is of little value. If a vocal melody is set 
for three- or four-part writing, then the student is 
expected to study a Mass or a madrigal, a chorale 
of Bach, or a chorus from Purcell or Handel, 
according to the style of the question, before a 
written If a violin or viola or 
violoncello part be set, then similarly a dance 
movement from, say, Purcell’s “Fairy Queen,’ or 
a movement from a Beethoven quartet, must first 
If no training has been undergone at 
made to write in one 


note be down. 


be studied. 
school, then a start must be 
part —/.¢., for thus, as it seems to me, 
should all music-writing begin. It is obviously 
useless to write musical notes on paper, unless one 
writing as a whole, and 
No one can begin to write 
unable to think and 

The next stage is 


melodies ; 


what one 1s 
a continuous whole. 


hears 


in four parts if he or she be 

write one part—v.e., a melody. 
to put that melody in the bass and add anothe 
part to it. This isa big step, and requires thinking 
in two parts at once. How few people can hear 
two parts at once I have demonstrated by testing 
musical audiences (teachers included) 
National Anthem in the left hand and a 
Very few 


so-called 
with our 
gay tune in the right hand above it. 
among my audiences have recognised the tune in 
the left hand. How then 
(children or adults) to think in and to write four 


expect beginners 
parts at once ? 

After two-part writing will come _ three-part 
writing. Once the student can hear and write three 
parts at once, the rest is comparatively easy. But 
only after three-part contrapuntal writing has been 
achieved should block harmony, /.e., chords, be 
studied. ‘The reverse method spells mathematical 
puzzles, not musical thinking: the beginner writes 
chords without connecting their different parts in 
his mind melodically; he thinks in chords, not 
phrases (words, not sentences). Such a method 
also induces other faults, such as inability to 
follow good part-writing, poor sight-reading, failure 
to follow the use of accidentals through a bar, or 
the different lengths of notes in the various parts 
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hat make up the polyphony of any reasonably 
good composition. 

All serious musical students then 
ipproach the art of writing music on paper by 
tunes first, then the gradua/ 
iddition of more parts. The style of each little 
iece of music written should be determined 
beforehand: moreover, it should be written always 
or a definite medium, #e., 
and, as I have written 


should 


the historical method 


voices, or strings, or 
pianoforte, or organ, NC. ; 
ibove, some examples by great masters of the 
past should first be played and examined by the 
ve carefully before any attempt is made to write, 
whether it be a tune or intricate polyphony. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary nowadays to insist 
m the advantages of learning to write first in the 
stvle of the great vocal writers of the 16th and 
arly 17th centuries. Just as the study of Latin 


a living thing, if one would understand the 


great literature of the Romans and _ realise 
the foundations of much of our own English 
anguage and literature, so is the close study 


the pure diatonic vocal school of those 
English 
in true musical education. 


yreat days ot our pre-eminence In 
music a first necessity 
Its free rhythm and declamation, founded upon 
the plain-chant tradition, are perhaps its most 
valuable object-lessons. ‘The later styles, involving 
the use of unprepared discords, chromatics, Xc., 
should come afterwards. Figured bass is, in my 
opinion, for advanced students only. It should be 
studied historically, as a method of shorthand used 
by composers of a certain period. By its means 
these composers indicated to the organ player or 
harpsichord player who accompanied singers, 01 
choruses and orchestra, the ske/efon outlines of the 
piece of music which was being performed. It 1s 
obvious, then, that to accompany a singer from a 
say, an 18th century 
omposer, the accompanist will play flowing parts 


music. He 


figured Dass part written by, 


n accordance with the style of the 


will use passing-notes and figures of accom 
paniment (which are not, of course, expressed 
n the figures) to suit the composer's style. 
What, then, is to be said of the stupid, 


( ramped exercises given so often in examinations 
In such exercises the students are 
result 


to students ? 
figures strictly, the 
chords. Or in other 
seen, all the 


supposed to tollow the 
being a dull succession of 
have 
passing-notes are figured as well—the resulting 
looking like a table. Do 
xaminers who set these papers realise the absurdity, 
historically and musically, of such futile puzzles ? 
In conclusion, it should be remembered that in 


examination papers that I 


ogarithmi 


hngures 


any style of composition, the possibilities of 
permutations of chords are comparatively limited, 
whereas the effects in true 


polyphony are illimitable. 


possibilities of new 


Phe Tuder Singers and the Kendall String Sextet will 
Kolian Hall on December 3, at 8.15, in 
i programme of old music, comprising choral works by 
Byrd, Fayrfax, Aston, Morley, Weelkes, Palestrina, « 
ind string sextets by Byrd and Gibbons, 


join forces at 


Hd Libitum 


By ~FEstr’ 


Last month I ventured to protest against a 
remark of Kreisler—a remark which expressed in 
a few words his policy of confining his activities to 
the playing of trifles, and the neglect of the 
concerted masterpieces. It is only fair that I 
should take the earliest possible opportunity for 
giving him credit of being better than his word: 
luring the past month he played superbly the 
Brahms and Elgar Concertos at Queen’s Hall, 
with the London Symphony Orchestra, and so did 
much to remove a_ long-standing — reproach. 
Incidentally, the occasion showed that musical 
critics, after all, have their uses. There is hardly 
one of those writing for the London press who has 


not expressed himself frankly concerning Kreisler’s 
choice of programme during the past two or three 
seasons, and it is evident that (1) they said what 
the genuinely musical public thought, and (2) they 


did not say it in vain. A great artist needs to 
be reminded from time to time that although 
iat pollo will sit at his feet and rapturously acclaim 


his performance of trifles, a very large proportion 
of this same crowd will join with musicians in 
A half 


arrived performer may be excused for playing the 


appreciation of the big standard works. 


safety game, whereas a Kreisler holds both publics 
so securely in the hollow of his hand that he risks 
nothing in catering for both. On the other hand, 
if he takes the easy line of merely fiddling to the 
crowd, he risks his reputation as an artist. 


Mr. St. John Ervine has lately released some 
characteristic denunciations of the hysterical 
flappers who spoil the enjoyment of the general 
public at theatrical first mghts. I wish musical 


critics would deal as faithfully with the unbalanced 
enthusiasts at the Gilbert and Sullivan operas and 
The rt 


former annual revivals simply 


the Russian Ballet. must be a good many 
tolk who avoid the 
lengths to which the applauding 


been allowed to go. No 


because of the 
and encoring fiends hav: 
doubt the management takes the view that as the 
theatre is always crowded, evervthing its as it should 
stringent 


be. It appears to forget that a more 


line in the matter of encores would not keep on 
rabid enthusiast away, whereas it would improve 
the performances by allowing of greater continuity, 
and so wou!d attract people who can manage to be 
enthusiastic without temporarily taking leave of thet 
senses. ‘The run of the ’ Beggar’s Opera’ was spoilt 
by similar excesses. On the occasion of my one 
visit practically every song was encored, and the 
process became aimost entirely mechanical. The 
result was, of course, a constant holding up of the 
story, and the lengthening of the show by the better 
partof an hour. We heard of some devotees attend 
ing anything from ten to fifty performances, but no 
statistics are available concerning those who, like 
myself, made their first visit also their last, merely 
because of the senseless and indiscriminate encoring. 
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Yet the public that prefers a ‘straight-through’ per 
dramatic work ought to be 
unvociferous though it 


formance of a 
considered, small and 
[ gather that Dr. Sargent has somewhat 
things at the Gilbert and Sullivan 
us hope that he will eventually 
nduce the audience to listen to the 
interludes and other bits of purely instrumental 


may be. 

improved 
revival. Let 
Savoy 
music. It is ananomaly that to-day, when Sullivan’s 
genius seems at last to be fully appreciated, his 
being performed to an audience that is 


apparently the least musical in London. 


works are 


Russian Ballet, the hysteria of the 


As tor the 
uttendant flappers of both sexes is perhaps best 


reflected in a notice of the opening performance 


that appeared in the “vening News of November 1 5 
Che writer (not the journal’s excellent music critic, 
by the way) dithyrambs his way down nearly a 
whole column of the paper—which is quite six 


times as much space as would be allowed for 


first-class concert, and far more than double th¢ 


mount given to the first performance of a nev 





He begins on a note of high ecstasy 
i ! NI i 
ply ] t \ I vihat tt t! ] 
{ 1 I can t ( ing ‘ 
4 e world rt I rel » witl tri 
! f e R i | t: WwW annot Imag ho 
isted 1 iy, t \ugust \g inl el 
Sir A Harri when stage dan iS a 
ter ol ica 4 n gle 
l la i M 8) i ewer! 1 
! 1 irt pr t wl lar 
Sir Augustus died thirty years ago, and it is hard 
to believe that a writer youthful enough to regard 


exotic and artificial as the Russian 


Ballet as being ‘able to express the whole chiaro 
scuro of life was born at so savage and remote a 
aa 
\nd only the young and unsophisticated can 
St nth B wha th / \ devotet sees 
l M. th il I 
\ lowed with a ew synthesi 
r Wagner und more far 
hing, I | nit rtistic conse " 
he artistic synthesis known as music-drama 


may not be all that Wagner thought it to be, but 
the one lement of speech alone gives it a range 
and definiteness which must always be denied the 
though the latter may be 


vallet, captivating 


} — 


The writer goes on 


Indeed, I don’t thir »: a fury of 

tr y of flowers are not suthcrent, 

However, he does not suggest what ¢s suthcient. 
Perhaps, after all, he would be at a loss to say what 
is left beyond noisy fury and floral frenzy Why 
not try a little eloquent silence? When we are 
in the presence of immortals (even though they 
be immortal ‘only for a moment’) our feelings 
might well be too deep for words and flowers. 


The Lyceum was packed, from the floor up and up 
to the dizzy gallery, and never before had this historic 
theatre—in which dwell the echoes of old ovations to 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, like the sound of the 
sea in a sea- shell—been shaken by such air-quakes of 
acclamation. 

Well, the old Irving-Terry days were not without 


packed houses and ‘air-quakes of acclamation,’ 


but in order to be sure that the quakes of a given 
day excelled all previous cataclysms one would 
need to have been present at them all. I can see 
some old playgoers, with the great days of the 
Irving régime in mind, smiling at the writer’s 
easy dogmatism on this point 


The emotional climax of the article is reached 
in the following 


It was proved... that the Diaghilev Ballet appeals 
I had the feeling that it 


was really a lover’s meeting after too long a parting. 


to the heart of the people. 
So sincere and single-hearted was the passionate 
The re 
was a spirit of fraternisation In the audience, all sorts 


+; of men and women be ing made one and 


ppla se that it brought tears to one’s eyes. 


and conditior 
ndivisible by the sense L ore nd gl us h 
indivisi y the sense of a great and glorious triumph. 
Ihe heart of London was heard beating [not to say 


Ipitatir 


To make a long and foolish story short, here ar 
a few more flowers of speech culled almost at 
random: land of modish faery’; white-kirtled girls, 
faintly passionate in nocturnes of silver and grey, 
or of blue and palest gold’; “dances of young 
athletes and stripped flirtations and merry pranks 
of an irresponsible, irrepressible young set’ 
‘dancing that owes nothing to costume |tut !], 
scenery purged of colour, music without melodious 
prettiness. = liked Francis Poulenc’s 
explosive plangencies [you wou/d!/| despite the 


‘Vera Petrova, 


always 


preac hing of the musical critics’ ; 
in her bhee velvet jumper and little more [tut-/! 
lendings, and the Rag 
Mazurka Chopin laughing so 
heartily as to bring on a attack’ 

been as easily amused 


was loveliness without 
would have set 
bronchial 
assuming Chopin to have 
as Master and Miss 1926. At the end we all 
went mad ’—and sat down to write about it without 
waiting for a lucid interval. How M. Diaghilev 
hand when the press 


must smile behind his 


cuttings reach him 


* Kill-joy !’ says a reader. Not a bit of it. I 
ret as much pleasure out of © Petrouchka’ as any 


get 
rag I } . n the al because 
average man. nave written the above eCaUus 


uncritical gush is the worst enemy of art. Can we 


imagine this gathering of fervid ‘fans’ exercising 


an atom of the critical discrimination that is the 
breath of life to all trur 


Concert audiences may not be ideal in this respect, 


artists? We can not. 


but musicians may (and probably do) thank heaven 
that such excesses as those of the “ Beggar’s Opera, 
Savoy, and Russian Ballet worshippers are almost 
unknown in the concert-hall. When the “heart of 
London is heard beating’ at a Queen’s Hall 
Symphony concert as it is alleged to have beaten 
at the Lyceum, and when our musical critics join 
the audience in going mad—and apparently staying 
there—we may write ‘Ichabod.’ For when Hysteria 
comes in, Art goes out. 
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DR. BLOW’S CHURCH MUSIC AND ITS 
DEFORMITIES 
By HEATHCOTE D, STATHAM 
(Concluded / \ , Vumber, page 990 
music draws 
The dropping 


Burney in his comments on Blow’s 


ttention to the treatment of sevenths. 


f the suspended seventh to the fifth with a rise 
nmediately afterwards to the octave is quite 
mmon 
Ex.8(Lord Thou art become gracious. 4) 
and to his saints, and to his that 
t 4 — 4 {—4 3 
2.3 { a —s : 
6 le lee pe f2 
we f 
: S t 
LSS FSIS: zi 





and to hissaints, and to his 


saints, that 


Ex.9.(O God, my heart is ready. 12) 


and Thy glo-ry, Thy glo ty 
$51 I 
ts et 
ae 19s .—-—- = 
' il 
#22 
= e ee - g zg = rd = 
GF ° = — ° 
a — ; 


6, to be quoted further on, shows the suspended 


th rising to the third of the chord. In Ex. to 
seventh rises, and here again, consecutive octaves 
only just missed 
Ex.10 


and I am with - eredlikegrass,and I am withered 


——— == — —4g4+—had—-2 
jp 


and I 


f 
| 
| and I 
E 





am with - ered likegrass, am with-ered 
am with - ered like grass, am with-ered 
| ' 
— , a 
aa ¢¢ 7 an go. 
¢—» 4 
=a 


oie 


a4 — 


x 
} 4 


es 





and I am with-ered like grass, am withered 
hy quo on also shows the use, and a Very 
‘ ve use, of consecutive seconds on the word 
thered . 
Examples beth of consecutive fifths and consecutive 
ths used in an unusual wav are to be found in 

Hlowing quotation from Anthem No. 12 
' 
t ) God 

P = r, -— a _s;> | 
y ar = —I—- ja tees | f 
aC + re ae ee et] 
Cy aT. 7 


-self O the hea 


God a bove, a- bove 
a-bovethe heavens set up thy-self a-bove theheaven 


~ 4% wm 
: « 

: = ont — | 

pe tert Petit 


ea St, 





s +4 
i ¢-“¢c9 ; 
ee — 
} * 2 


gO 


Oo God, set up thy-selfO G 
vile to revert to the subject ot suspen ons, the 
following quotation pives a rather barbarous ¢ xam ple 
ff a suspended ninth and its accompanying third, 
yt! esolving on the same note 


Ex.12.Cleach me thy way 14.) 


that I thy name 


+ 


may fear 


—— é: 
a9 % 4 = 
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fear thy name,that may fear 
name, may fear thy name, that I 
Pi e* « @ 4 
———— re. 
= — — —=>=- ——- 
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Blow’s free way of using the voices in contrapuntal 
passages is remarkable, and almost any bar taken at 
random from one of his fugal choruses will 
witness to this. The following is 
Anthem No. 14 


Ex.13 


bear 


from the end of 











And ——__ will praise thy name for eVv- er-more 
———™ + + - + + 
= = a 4 FI A 23 —F = 
=i= = 2 e —Z 
—— tf PTT Ss 
And willp aisethyname for e+ er 
er-mmore for eV er, ev - er- more 
a | ) 
bd =es 2 
ae 7 on PF 
Gree ? rtf tt 1 
And willpraise thy more 
and Ex, 14, from * Praise the Lord, ye servants’ (J 
shows the alto and tenor disavreeing The orga 
part adds to the clashing effect of the passage 
by doubling the tenor in t | 
Lord j 
Ons ¢ 1 }--e 
we 5 te - ~ { 
© 5 a . > we? id 
prais — pe 
0 t —— ——- - 
eo oe © e on 
©#, fa ? i f t 
bs t+ 
0 pr I r 
LSE as f = 
3 t 1 4 
Hep to we ge 2 -- | 
yo id oz g x | f 
glo ran | 
i = f | 
= , = 4 t—¢ 
ifey8 2 { | ss 
Oty _ ; 


il choruses in the major a little jostlir 
no moment Eacl 
, and that is the thing 


Sometimes — the 


matter of 


In these fugi 
voice parts isa 


of the 
Voice vets a ood tune to sing 
melodi 


Phe 


that counts outline 


remarkably bold and unconventional following 


» that 


s a bass passage occurs in the final chorus of 
‘IT will praise the Name of God 5), to the word 
‘That men may dwell the re pe ited four times 
Ex.15 
2. + + 
, i os } | } 
CEOS URS ; agers f Tine eticss tele 
a a} as | 
t 4 e 
So tar only Blows cot terpoint ha been notices 
His modulations and h hat ones deserve i tew 
words Bovce commends hu for ‘his succes n 
cultivating an uncommon talent for modulation, and 
rightly tor he can, when he has caught the 
nspiration of the word . make i sudden chat se oft 
ke which is br lant! etiect ( 
F x. 16. { d, Theu a f T 
and turn-« thy-self from thy wrath-ful in-dig 


ot a ae 


es 
AL 
“WAL 


a atts |} adae | 

rz 2 9 : e 
bad . 
oe f Se a oe 
t te f 

na - tion Turn usthen O- { 
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F.x.17.(7) 


th 
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THE 


ename of the Lord, 


MUSICAL 


the Lord 


é = Wo e #7 fae-| 
re vem cei 
of the Lord, the name ofthe Lord 
praise the name of the Lord.praise the name ofthe Lord 
— eee as $-414--@ 
Cc} — > oe ipo 
Let thempraise the name of the Lord 
I be spake the word and they were mad 
i. a} — 
BS Sa SLU 2 F=E=5 
F b s the v j and they were made 
D a ¢ oe bod 
——— SS 
and they were made 
I> I i ite) ses, or mn horus ra 
ilar iracter in the major key, such as the first 
wrus in ‘Praise the Lord’ (1) his methods of 
iodulation are not always quite comfortabl He 
is a hab then, of side stepping from one key to 
inother ead of taking the usual route, so that the 
ene himself suddenly and rather surprisingly 
1 a new key without any very clear understanding 
f how he ot there An ¢ xample of this, which is 
oo long quote in be ind in the concluding 
horus of *O God. my heart is ready.’ where. afte 
four bars of fugal entry in A major the key is 
hanged in the fifth bar very quickly, so that at the 
veginning of the xth bar there is a distinct feeling 
hat the ke has been reached and the tonalit 
hifted down a tone In most of the fuval choruses 
Blow’s touch is somewhat tentative and uncertain: 
ich choruses that h inspiration seems to 
fail him These choruses are often written to words 
vhich are not particularly inspirin ind this lack 
rt spirration the words results in a s mil ur lac k 
n he mu Blow was very susceptible to the 
nfluence of words o words which express some 
ippeal for pity or mer or have in them some 
lement of sadn ss, he re spor ded with music which 
is the unm ikable ring of sincerit so he did 
ords vhich expre plainly and simpl some 
fundamental fact such as the viesty of the Creator 
) h ot he ip -€ ds of entence 
final choruses that his unconventionalities become 
atit nd appear as slipshod workmanship lt 
ymmon with other composers of the Restoration, he 
‘ ilwa juick to seize an opportunity to illustrate 
" ngle word or a pictorial phrase in his musi 
Word ke roaning,’ or *he wht,’ and phrases like 
\I enyth hath failed me ind ‘Thy hand 
presseth me sore ire neatly touched in the mus 
The idea of distance s admirably portrayed n the 
pacing of the organ chord (which appears thus 
original organ books) in the following example 
Ex.18. (Lord, Thou knowest 2) 
Two Trebdies 
1d my kins-men stood a fi ff 
ae oS eae fs 
Organ 
Y ib ; .4> <> 
. | uo 
Some mention must be made of the organ parts 
before this summary of Blow’s style is concluded 
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Though a good many full Anthems by Blow (as by 
other composers of the period) can be sung without 
accompaniment, there is little doubt that they were 
ntended to be sung with it. 

In the organ part to every one of the Anthems by 
Blow that the writer has studied there are places, 
sometimes only a chord or two, where the organ 
does more than just double the voice parts. A 
frequent touch is the adding in the organ part of a 
sixth, when the voices are singing a common chord, 
Sometimes the organ supplies the tonic bass when 


the voices are singing a 6-4 chord. A _ certain 
freedom usually appears in the organ part at the end 
of a fugal chorus. A good example of this can be 


found at the end of ‘1 will praise the Name’ 





Ex.19 andi.ave it in pos sess -ion, in _ pos-sess- fen 
24 2 
SAS se Soe 
SHA rer 
thatmenmaydwell there and have f in ee 
Voice 
“ene there andhave it in ____ pes-sess-ion 
Cif 2-6 Ay SS 
: ion, and have it ia pos-sess - ion - 
g k 4 
a a 2 x 3 — Z z ood a a 
(6 Perret 
Organ 4 +4 7 ' 
ee ee . dd 
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The flowing inner part here might well be played 

n the treble where it would be more effective. hh 
playing the organ parts to these old Anthems, ai 
rganist may reasonably allow himself some licenc 

n yvoing beyond the actual written notes. The 
original organ parts are, of course, sketchy ; except 
where they depart from doubling the voices only the 


treble and bass are given, figures indicating the 


harmonies. They may well be taken as a framework 
on which a more elaborate orga part can be built b 
an organist of artistic capabilities The writer, in 


editing some of Blow’s Anthems, has reproduced as 
far as possible the original organ parts, adding the 
full harmonies where the organ part doubles the 
voice parts. One really charming use of a free 
part must be quoted 
Ex.20.(I will pra.se the name. 5) 
Two Tredles ore 


St tt 
For God will save __ s on 


0 
“He 
i 
“TL 
a). ees 
+i 
{ 
tie, 
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4914 
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wl 
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This ts very slight, but very neat. 

It is probable that editors of the last century (at 
least of the early part of it) did not pay sufficient 
attention to organ parts. ‘With an organ part 
by ’ is common reading in many old scores. 
But the fact is that all these old Anthems have their 
organ books, and whoever ignores them does so at 
the risk of missing some subtle touch like that in 
Ex. 20. The late Mr. Husk, for instance, splendid 
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ough his work for Blow’s Church music was, 


e error of omitting any reference to the or; 


many of the full Anthems. 

Whatever opinion one may hold about the 
eformities’ in Blow’s Church music, there is one 
st which can be applied to all Church must 
me might say to all vocal music), and this test 
s music passes triumphantly. This is, whethei 
he words and music move together so that they are 


t to be inseparable; or, to phrase it differently, 
vhether the music enhances the meaning of the words. 


No one expects every piece of Church music to be 
work of genius ; but in all Church music two things 


seem essential—dignity in the rhythm, and a melodic 
which the words naturally and 
Apply this to Purcell’s Church 
Wesley’s, and will pass it again and 
So, to take a modern instance random, 

ll Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘Worship.’ Apply it to some of 
he florid and vulgar of the Canticles, 
they fail to pass it. necessary 


outline on lie 


veautifully. test 
or 


un at 


settings and 
It is only 
of Blow’s 


words fit, 


to glance at 
Anthems to see 


and to feel 


the openings of some how 


music and 


of the 


veautifully once 


the sincet ity 
Ex. 21. 

E minor 
(a) i 4 4 = pfs = 2 af 


like a 


( omposel 


— 
aa 


My daysare gone sha-dow,like a sha-dow 


Yess ee 
heart 


O God,my is. rea-dy 


DP sos dd sfee rif 


will praise the name of Godwith a song 
the 
He 
like 


men 


he 


four re 


would ridiculous to place Blow 
‘ally great English composers 
like Byrd, 


were all the 
( omposet 


among 
or re 


not le’s ol 


He 
pe 
ona 


But 


Soar on Cay wings 


was essentially, as 
Purcell, a 


Purcell was big 


luding who 
ale 
his limitations, 
Chere is breadth, 
of his Church 
sung 
is beautifully 
interweaving 
imes beat, the Elizabethans on thei 
Above all he 
that lurking affection which 
in 


od, in¢ 
small 


vranting 


S¢ spite 
from 
nity, and 
*hich 
as Church music is 
the 


an 


is tal 
dig 


musi 


he 


cing a small figure. 
the 
being 
And it 
ot 


somet 


sincerity about best 


ll ensure its as long 


singable 


flowing grace his melodies he « 


, and 
eround 


eet 


wn was an 


expe rimentet 


nd so he wins goes out 


a cavalier fashion 
a Church musician 
ts full-bottomed 


Abbey or; 


to those who treat 


He ¢ 


his Massive, 


conventions 
ombines the characteristics of 
framed 
face feels an 
gay bravado which compels him 

and this makes 


serious tace 


wig 1s just sucha as one vanist 


should have) with a 


‘throw his notes about at random,’ 


m rather an attractive figure 


It is interesting to wonder what the course of 
I nglish muse livht have been if some composer ot 
enius had followed Blow and taken up his uncon 
ention: il methods and carried them further Would 
e reign of ge fifths have come two 
undred years ago? Undoubtedly Blow was feeling 
his way away from academic methods of harmony 
ind counterpoint; but he was destructive rather 
than constructive. It is at least amusing to imagine 
hat something approximating to modern music, 


or some phases of it, might have grown from Blow’s 


music if the right man had been forthcoming. But 
only the solid and respectable Greene and Boyce 
were to follow him (Croft died some twenty vears 








made 
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even while Blow was still alive 
man at Hamburg writing operas, 
very long to crush all 


Church for a 


and 
young 
genius was before 
of English 
more 


after Blow 
there 


whose 


was a 
easy 

individuality 
yeneration 


Points from Dectures 


mid-November the tidal wave of lectures at 
the highest point. The wave reaches inland and into 
the remotest places. Sir Walford Davies 
at Gresham College that he had been lecturing 
miners, their wives and babies, in a Welsh valley 
He was asked by telephone earlier, as the 
place The silent, interest far 
|exceeded that of town audiences. admission was 
free, he how he any fee, 
and found that the coal-owners paid for these Welsh 


out music 


or 


At 


is 


said 





just 
to 
to come 
tense 


As 


receive 


was crowded, 


wondered was to 


treats, while the men refused to work 

Greater variety and interest are to be noticed in 
lecture subjects this season compared with recent 
years. To group them is impossible, and any sele 
tion must cut out notices of many lectures 

A beginning may be made with the Gresham lecture 
incidentally referred to Che Professor said it was 
the first time he had touched upon choral musi It 
came into his lengthy series having the general title, 

Che Nature and P ractice of Music Che manner 
of it was quite Sir Walford’s own, which is to say 

that it was that of one of the most distinguished 
lecturers on must Che listener ts part of the 
lecture, either as illustrator or mental commentator 
The characteristic, often discursive, style rouses 
even the sleepy elderly ‘student’ when he or she 
called upon for the exercise or thg chorus, and _ the 
professional helpers are also put through thei 
facings Che four practical points of choir-training, 
said Sir Walford, were Energy, Unity, Tone, and 
Tune—not his own selection, but those thrashed 
out in a discussion in the conductors’ class at the 
Royal College of Musi Much of this introductory 
lecture, which was followed by others on horal 
Melody, Choral Rhythm, and Choral Chords, dealt 
with the choralists’ twofold task the perpetual 
difficulty of relating the physical and mental elements 
to each other, and then of relating the individual 
effort to the whole. These main thoughts led the 
large audience into many bypaths, there to linge: 
while being assisted in the ‘physical and mental 
discernment of beauty 

Choir-training was also Dr. Bairstow’s subject at 
the meeting of the Liverpool Organists’ and Choir 
masters’ Association. To be successful, he said, the 
choir-trainer must be a good musician with a nicely 
discriminating taste, with a knowledge of human 
nature, and, naturally, of the voice He should be 
able to appreciate words and poetry Above all, he 
must rule his choir by love, and not by feat Dr 
Bairstow emphasised the importance of developing 
correct breathing, resonance, diction, and purity ot 
phrasing. 

Lady Mary Trefusis was one of the chief speakers 
at the Norwich meeting of the Church-Music Society 
Her subject was ‘ Nationality in Hymn-Tunes.” Why 
should the old books have been more than half full of 
foreign tunes? Presumably because they were more 
accessible. But, beautiful as were many of the 
German chorales, they were not really at all suited to 


the English temperament, besides being no finer than 
tor 


our national tunes. Our penchant singing 
‘Austria’ and *‘ Nun danket’ would be understandable 
if we had no beautiful hymn-tunes of our own 
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The Clan MacLeod Society at Edinburgh heard a| Shaw had some hard things to say of the title. Who 


lecture on Folk-Song, by Robert Macleod of that ilk. 
Professional musicians were being stimulated by 
voing back to the fountain-head of melody, said the 
lecturer, but at the *‘ Mod,’ and at musical festivals, 
he found that not one per cent. of the competitors 
aught the spirit of the tunes. They had spent their 
time endeavouring to catch the essence of the words, 
ind in doing so had lost the elusive, spiritual 
quality of the melody. There were no pauses in the 
melodic land: It was rather a pity that a good deal 
more thought had not been given to this spiritual 
alue in tunes, because the songs of the North had 
t in an extraordinary degree. No doubt there was 
reat deal of trash in the folk-songs of our 
Great songs, like 


i 
ountry; that was inevitable. 

yreat poetry, came from great minds. 
Speaking on ‘Melody,’ at Sheffield, Si 


Hadow said that the appreciation of music wanted 


Henry 


three essentials rhe first of these was a pair of 
ears; the primary object of music was to be heard. 
Some people did not hear much more than the 


top or bottom lines, the inner parts being nothing but 
rhe second essential was a clean, wholesome 
which liked honest, human feeling. The 
third was commonsense. We had to apply to musi 
he same standard of reasonableness that we applied 


= 
i Diu! 


emotion, 


to thinys that we read about and looked at. Musi 
iad meaning just as much as literature. The best 
music always carried its own significance. There 


vas one other qualification—some knowledge and 


nderstanding of musical history. There was the 
big element in musi One might say there were 
six general heads under which beauty of tune 


considered, z.. line, rhythm, colour, 


inization, and sentiment 


ould be 
MAX, OTL 
Rotarians at Taunton were told by Mr. Gibson 
Young that at the second of his concerts in the 
hurchyard of St Martin-in-the-Fields, Lord 


Beaverbrook just ‘happened in,’ and was so struck 


vith the idea that he decided to inaugurate a 

impaign for community singing 

Giving ‘The Story of the Pianoforte and _ its 
Mr. A. M. Henderson, of 


ommented on Bach’s preference for the 


Literature,’ at Leicester. 


Glasgow, 


lavichord rather than the harpsichord. Some of 
Mr. Henderson’s illustrations were taken from the 
Virgmall-Booke in the Fitzwilliam collection He 


emarked that Queen Elizabeth was a noted pet 
former on the virginals, but if she could play a 
quarter of the pieces in her book, she must have 
played uncommonly well 

Lecturing on the Player-Piano at Bradford, Mr. 
Percy Scholes said that in America the ‘ Duo-Art’ 
had superseded the ‘Pianola’ for several reasons. 
First, the American was rolling in wealth, and what 
Then, he 
care to work out his own interpretation on 


ever his neighbour got he must have also. 
hd not 
the ‘Pianola’; he would rather sit in an arm-chatr 
nd let a master play for him on the ‘ Duo-Art,’ 
vithout any necessity for providing expression 
himself. In his determination to go ahead, he didn’t 
always go the way that was best for him. Mr. 
Scholes would be sorry to see the ‘ Pianola’ superseded 
n this country This instrument did not cut out the 
human element, and a large measure of individual 
*Duo-Art’ or the 


Pianola’ grew with one, so to speak, and could not 


expression was possible The 


be outgrown 
Although the subject of his lecture at Grantham was 
First Steps in Musical Appreciation,’ Mr. Geoffrey 


gave it that name he did not know, but whichever 
godfather the child had he very wisély remained 
anonymous. He had inspected schools where he 
was told that they ‘did’ appreciation. What he 
heard was a not very good piece of music not very 
well played to a class of children not at all interested. 
At the end of the playing the teacher asked, ‘ Now, 
children, of what does that remind you?’ ‘Waves 
on the seashore?’-No. * Wind rustling the leaves 
of the trees?’—-No. ‘Fairies dancing by moon- 
light ?’—‘ Quite right, dear... He knew nothing 


|more flabby and more woolly-minded than that way 


of teaching. We had to build on the lking for 
music, but to that we had to add love for music 
and understanding. Quoting Blake’s lines, Mr. Shaw 
said there were many ways to ‘Heaven’s gate,’ and 
music was one of them. 

Dr. Markham Lee’s final remark at a lecture on 
Mozart at West Hartlepool is noteworthy. Com 
menting on the fact that many people spoke of 
Mozart’s music as being too simple and straight- 
forward, he said that those who drank cocktails 
didn’t enjoy ginger-beer; yet the sconer they got 
back to ginger-beer the better 

International as an interpreter, Mr. Edward Mitchell 
broadened the sympathies of his audience at Belfast 
when he spoke upon, and played, modern pianoforte 
music. His programme represented ten countries, 
When studying the music of any period, he said 
it was unwise to ignore the relations between musical 
art and other spheres of human activity. The 
character of modern music had been formed to a 
considerable extent by outside influences, and it had 
also been influenced by science. 
influence of the extreme nationalism 
arisen in sO many countries during the last hundred 
years. Mr. Mitchell referred to the progress of 
British music, and said that British composers had 
now that absolute pre-eminence which was formerl) 
held by Germany and later by Russia. The tendency 
of the present day amongst British composers was 
towards extreme diversity of style. 


There was also the 
which had 


Jasz, in the opinion of Mr. Appleby Matthews, 
when speaking at Birmingham, was no more music, 
the greatest of the arts, than a cifcus was music, It 
could have no bearing upon the future of must 
His regretful opinion was that the outlook for 
English orchestras was desperate, in spite of the fact 
that English players were the finest in the world 
Was there no end to the destruction to be wrought 
in the ranks of public music by mechanical repro 
duction? No machine could give that intimacy of 
performance which was part of the very art of music. 

The embodiment of the arts was compared in this 
simple way by Mr. Walter Yeomans, when addressing 
Halifax Rotarians: A painter painted a picture, and 
said, ‘This is my picture’; an architect erected a 
building, and said, ‘This is my building’; but a 
composer had to rely on another party to give 
audible expression to his ideas, and often a compose: 
was extremely badly served by his interpreter. 

Sir Henry Coward, speaking at Mexborough, 
favoured the definition of ‘What is Art?’ as being 
‘Art is the well-doing of what has to be done.’ This 
applied more especially to the fine arts, which 
implied the possession of a soul, and the using of 1t 
to create or impression of beauty 
Music was in that class. Its manifestation of soul 
redeemed the commonplace, fired the imagination, 
and aroused or subdued the passions. |. G, 
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By HENRI GIL-MARCHEA 


It was in 1902 that Demets, a far-sighted publisher, 
out ‘Jeux deau.’ This work proved to be 
beginning of a new pianoforte technique which 
is destined to restore to virtuosity all the éclat it 
id lostand to revivify many ingenious combinations 
h had become only monotonous. The austere 
César Franck and of 

in the domain of chambe 
isic as was the influence of Wagner 
had practically done away with al 


mucht 


d despotic influence of 
ahms—as embarrassing 
in that of 
heatrical musi 
subtle refinement in musical composition. 
Mendelssohn's 


One was 


ontent to utilise adroit processes, 


h these were already outworn, or Beethoven’s 
tladresses, Which did not 
enius. Any skill of a somewhat 


eemed put out of court, and all invention was an object 


always bear the stamp of 


audacious order 


One had to continue in servile fashion 


methods, and the 


if suspicion. 
o put up with 
tself was no more 


the old pianotorte 


than an almost useless instrument 
yn the down grade, which composers mainly used as 
he best substitute they could find for the orchestra 
Che marvellous discoveries of Liszt and Chopin were 
rlected or Musik 

eans of philosophising, and_ the 
eased to be the instrument of 
iterpreter of the most intimate sensations 

With that delightful symbolical line of Her cle 
.égnier, * Dieu fluvial riant de Yeau qui le 
is exergue, ‘ Jeux d’eau’ made its appearance 

Debussy was quilt the first to perceive the coming 


ther ne despised had become a 
planotorte had 


secret avowals, the 
chato le, 


f a new pianistic orchestration; he saw a whole 


niverse of sound to be 
from the 
so-called 
ind then 
Massenet : 
than lucubrations with more pompous ¢ 
Adapting his subtle genius to the discoveries of 


explored, far removed 


musical digressions « 


burlesque 


‘salon’ rceaux—occasionally charming, 


greatly in the fashion—of Grieg an 


laims 








modest works which have endured longer from below 
supple, thus 





with the Sutte ‘Pour le piano,’ written two 
previously—a charming work, 
quite conventional in style—to 
influence of * Jeux d’eau.’ 

In *Pagodes, the first of the ‘Estampes,’ the 
theme is given by the left hand in octaves, against a 
delicate counter-theme played by the right hand, whilst 
kept 
delightful harmonic atmosphere, drowning all the notes 
blend 


vy reason of the registers in which thev are placed 


years 
though 
a proot ol the 


assuredly, 
have 





the pedal, long down, creates al 


pressed 


which nevertheless do not into one another, 
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che o express da y the theme tn octaves 
should be played by slightly pressing the keys 


with a very pronounced movement of the forearm 


ipwards, keeping the wrist extremely 
ausing the hand to leave the keyboard 
somewhat resembling the gracetu 


vitl resture 


Ravel, Debussy immediately turned them to good! attitude of a harpist striking a harp string. Is not 
iccount, as we see in the case of the three ‘Estampes,’, this method a direct outcome of the followng 
omposed in 1903 We need but compare them! passage from ‘ Jeux d’eau 
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In both instances, the techmical means to be used are the same \ ha Iminating in 


imaziv \ natural, also in * Jeux d'eau’: 
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Chere is the same striking effect in ‘ Jardins sous 6... 
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Che techi que of ° Jeux deau’ came direct from 
I t, but the necessity for a clearness and evenness 
of tone as precise as on the clavecin, the balance of 


skilful pedalling, which should inevitably vary with 
with the 


ibsence of any vehement o 


each instrument and combine constant 


variety of atta k, the 


sentimental /aisser-a//er—all this, along with many 
inother peculiarity, demands of the performer a very 
different which was used in 
solving the pianistic problems of romantic music. It 


particularly 


preparation from that 


s rather with the clavecinists, and 


Scarlatti, that Ravel may be compared as regards 
fingering ; for subtlety of touch, the Chopin of the 
‘Etudes’ and the ‘ Preludes’ 


the mode of phrasing frequently resembles that of 


is an excellent guide; 


Chabrier. 

Had he wished, Ravel, like Saint-Saéns, could have 
been a very fine vir/wose, but he contented himself 
tolerably 


for he never practised—-with being a 


efficient pianist whose hands are perhaps ‘the tyrants 
creation,’ as Weber wrote with reference 
to himself. He takes an amazingly low seat at the 
keyboard, a peculiarity which is perhaps one of the 
reasons why he never utilises octave strokes ; his 
ong, agile fingers and slender hand attached to an 
extremely supple wrist seem to be those of a sleight- 
of-hand conjurer ; his thumb comes back to the palm 
of the hand with incredible facility, which enables him 
easily to strike several notes together. It is this 
thumb which explains the seconds in ‘Scarbo’ 


of musical 











It is impossible to overcome this difficulty other- 
than by this fingering, aided by a_ violent 
| balan ing of the hand: a new habit for pianists to 
Articulation is useless, the play of the 
the keys being subordinated to the 


wise 


| adopt. 
| fingers upon 
} movement of the wrist which controls the oscillation 
J of the first and second fingers, forming a compact 
| mass and moving in a piece, as does the thumb. 

Another bars earlier, seems to 
present a difficulty of the same kind: 


passage, a few 
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Here, however, the wrist simply facilitates the 
activity of the fingers which have the chief part to 


play and must attack the notes with very clear 
articulation, though more or less emphasised 


according as they have to reach black keys or white 


ones. The inconvenience created at the outset by 
| these seconds is not easy to overcome, and the endiess 
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exercises written to explain how to play double notes 
e searce'y of the slightest use. 
Another instance of a thumb effect, absolutely 
it in character, may be seen in the sixth of the 





*Valses nobles et sentimentales 
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Here again the wrist is the principal factor ; the 
thumb, if it is to be expressive, glides from the 
bottom of the black key to the edge of the white one ; 
to aid this movement, the hand must be continuously 
otatiny 

Extremely rapid thumb passings are very frequent, 
and are often combined with repeated notes, in a way 
that bears a striking resemblance to that of Scarlatti 
his may be seen in all Ravel’s works as well as in 
the latest ‘Tzigane,’ where, although the pianoforte 
plays only the part of accompaniment, the composer 


insisted on writing the fingering himself 





imitation of the 
extremely 


This teature, 
Hungarian cembalo, is 
Ravelian in its technique, and it is interesting to note 


while being an 
nevertheless 


how it is connected with the following extract from 


the Finale of the *‘ Sonatine’: 


fo conclude the thumb gymnastics, I 
mention also the dainty arpeggios, placed outside the 
bars, which they must not slow down ; this we have 
seen in the ‘ Pavane pour une Infante Défunte,’ and 
again in ‘Une Barque sur lOcéan,’ but more 
particularly in ‘Ondine’: 


4 


special 








Ex. 10 











kind of very light arpegplo gives the 


ssando, and compels the articula- 


This 
impression of a g/ 
tion of fingers and wrist to be reduced to a minimum. 
Still, the clearness of the performance should be as 
pronounced as for a brilliant arpeggio; it calls for 
exactness in moving the hand somewhat as on a 
string instrument when the position is changed; a 
pedal v7rafo ensures an airy and vaporous sound 


effect 
As a rule, the pedal is not difficult to manage, but 


as it frequently happens that it has to remain press¢ l 


down for a lengthy pericd, considerable variety of 


attack is necessary if the various harmonies are not 


to be contused The pianist must have at 


disposal a ‘sound palette’ whose colours it 


impossible to enumerate, so different are they, and 
so unlike anything hitherto supplied by pianoforte 


musi Che keys should be struck or gently stroked, 





now right at the edge, now in the middle, n 
almost against the keyboard cover, with a_ well 
thought-out manipulation of the different weights of 
fingers, hand, forearm, and entire arm 

Sometimes it is the finger alone that has to play 
very loud'y, sometimes the entire arm is needed to 
obtain the requisite quality ot Pianissimo, 

Each interpreter, 
powers, will create for himself a whole system of 


according to his_ physical 
varied sounds, the rules and regulations of which 
will doubtless one day be standardised in some hand 
book © 

1 have calculated that in the * Gibet’ it is necessary 
to use twenty-seven different method? of touch. It 


would take too long to demonstrate them here. 


other. 


I should like, however, to again to the 


combined movements for both hands in producing 


point 


certain effects ; as, for instance, in the sparkling 


peroration of the ‘Toccata’ in the ‘Tombeau de 


Couper! 
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_ necessitating independence in the arms—a technique 
which has to be acquired, even after having worked 


lup Liszt’s ‘Etudes transcendantes.’ The same 
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difficulty—for fianissimo—is found in 


alone because of the nuance: 


‘Ondine,’ 


though here it calls for articulation of the wrist 
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hus Ravel made it possible for the pianoforte to 


ylay in music an important rdle which, ever since the 


time of Liszt, it seemed to have lost. | have pointed 
out no more than a few technical curiosities 
haracteristic of his manner; a volume might be 


filled with exercises to meet the new difficulties of 
this pianistic style. Fortunately Ravel’s composition 
s always admirably clear, each sign having its own 


xact importance The magical formule are ready 


wepared, with almost meticulous precision; the 
player has but to read the text scrupulously 
ind no doubt is possible as to the pianistic 
nterpretation. On the other hand, the poetical 
nterpretation is extremely subtle; the effort of 


magination needed to express the thought of 
Ravel goes far beyond the powers of an ordinary 
player. In the Chopin, Schumann, or 
feelings are encountered in the rough ; 
ire dealing with love or hate, tenderness 
or anger, the interpreter may make them his own by 


musik of 
Beethoven, 


whether we 


utilising his powers of sensibility in every way and 


without the least shame. Ravel’s music does not 
permit of a like sams-géne, his genius being most 
punctilously sensitive His is an art of extra- 
voluptuous refinement, though one which 


’ } 


ordinarily 
l disconcerting 


mulates an almos impassiveness 


Music in the 


1H MUSICAL LORE OF THE EAST 


rhe first issue of Muzrykalnaya Etnographia, 
published at Leningrad under the editorship of Prof 
Findeisen, contains twenty-five Kirghiz folk-tunes 
collected by A. Bimboes, songs from the Kostroma 
district, collected by L. Karunovskaya, an article on 
musical theory in contemporary Persia by E. Bertels, 
and an essay on the Jewish tympanon and its music by 
the Editor. It is to be hoped that this highly instructive 
publication will continue. Judging by the reports 
and programmes which it contains, the commission 
for the study of folk-music, under whose auspices it is 
issued, 1s very active at present 


EARLY MEDLEVAL MUsI 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Mustkwissenschaft (October), 
Peter Wagner investigates the origin of part-singing 


In the 7th-century Ordo Romanus mention is made 
of the ‘ Paraphonistae’ and the ‘* Archiparaphonista,’ 
who sang not at the ‘antiphonic’ interval of the 
octave, but at the ‘ paraphonic’ intervals of the fourth 
or filth. Hence it is obvious that Roman *‘ paraphony’ 
preceded the Organum or diaphony by at least two 
centurtes. 





amid the keenness of the sensations the compose 
evokes in all their complexity. 

This is music which must played with the heart, 
though also with a intellect: the latter 
controlling the possible unruliness of the former. 
lo enter into and assimilate the thought of a 
composer, in order to pass it on with ever new 
fervour to an audience that is irregularly attentive 
and variously impressionable, is, in the case of ‘ Les 
Miroirs’ and ‘Gaspard de la Nuit,’ a very delicate 
task to fulfil worthily. It isa delightful game—full 
of pleasing surprises—to try to make one’s own 
the thought of Ravel: one can never get altogether 
lost, for the text is too precise; and yet this 
music, clear as it is, will not mean the same thing 
to every one ; it will always be coloured by the various 
susceptibilities of different performers. 

This universality of character is the sign of its 
importance, and pianists should be grateful to the 
author of ‘Jeux d’eau’ for having so frequently 
chosen their own particular instrument to reveal 
somewhat of the impenetrable mystery which each 
man bears within himself. 


cha 


luthorised translation by Fred Rothwell. 


Foreign Press 


In the same issue, Friedrich Gennrich devotes a 
long and instructive essay to the relation between 
the Trouvére songs and the earliest known examples 
of Motets. This is to be continued in the November 
issue, 


CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM OF BEETHOVEN 

The October /usica d Oggi reminds us of certain 
criticisms of Beethoven recently quoted by Karl 
Grunsky : 


Kreutzer, the violinist to whom Beethoven had 
inscribed a Sonata, urged Habeneck to cease pro- 
pagating 
that the opening theme of the fifth Symphony lacked 


Seethoven’s ‘barbaric filth.’ Spohr said 
the dignity which should characterise the main theme 
of a symphony, and that the noisy Finale was unsatis 
factory. The Leipsic Aligemeine Musikalische Zeitung 
described the ‘ Eroica’ as teeming with harsh and 
bizarre effects. Johann Spazier (said to have been an 
esteemed composer and an influential critic and editor 
of musical journals) considered the second Symphony 


as monstrous and repulsive. 
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THE SECRET OF MOZART’S ‘THE VIOLET’ 

The first instalment (eight printed pages) of an | 
essay on this subject by Dr. Alfred Heuss {November | 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik) constitutes an example of | 
thoroughness which will surely prove hard to beat. | 
rhe secret is that Mozart has conceived the violet in | 


1 twofold aspect—that of the humble floweret as| 


\ NEGLECTED OPERA: GLUCRK’S 
*ALCESTE’ 
By L. N.-C. BARNABY 
President, Oxford | ersity Opera Cliud 
A short while ago Mr. Ernest Newman, in the 
Sunday Times, remarked that it was a great pity that 


described by Goethe, and that of a proud, full-sized | nobody performed Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ nowadays. So 


being (‘ein Wesen in voller Menschengrésse’). 
WALDEMAR VON BAUSSERN 
In the same issue, Fritz Ohrmann 
essay to this composer’s music on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. 
ELLA VON SCHULTZ ADAIEWSKY 
Also in the November issue is an obituary notice 
by Erich Kraak on Ella von Schultz Adaiewsky 
’. July 29, 1926, in her eighty-first year). Her 
music is little known ; her critical essays on Russian 
music and on the folk-music of various nations 
ire worthy of attention. 
\ REMARKABLE INVENTION 
The Monde Musical (September 30 
the results achieved by the ‘Cinetype,’ a film camera 
ised for photographing music manuscripts, which 
can be either shown on the screen or printed. The 
photographing fifty-two pages is only 
3/7. 10c. (or, at the present rate of exchange, less 
than fivepence), and the weight of a_three-hundred- 
page score thus reproduced is only about two ounces. 


describes 


cost of 


4 MALTESE MUSICAL PERIODICAL AND A 
STATEMENT ‘MADE IN GERMANY’ 

The Malta Music Society ‘The King’s Own’ has 
started the publication of a monthly journal entitled 
Filarmonica, which contains articles in English, 

talian, and Maltese. 

In the September issue an article, translated from 
the German of Herbert Johannes Gingler, contains 
the following startling assertion : 

There are regions which have never produced 
any composer of rank, nor have they ever tried (sic) to 
leave their imprint on any musician. To these regions 
belong England, Holland, Switzerland andthe 
Western part of Austria, Tyrol, and Salzburg. 


\ GRAND SPECIAL NUMBER 


The October issue of .Wusyka (Warsaw) is devoted | 


to a survey of contemporary music in twenty-five 
European countries and in the United States. It 
consists of a hundred and ninety-two pages and 
contains twenty-two portraits of composers. British 
music is dealt with by L. Dunton Green. The 
information provided on little-known topics, such as 
the musical activities of Portugal, Denmark, Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Lettonia, will prove very useful 
CRITICISM AGAIN 


devotes an} 


faras I know, it has not been given in this country since 
it was done privately by the Royal College of Music in 
1908. Even after making allowances for the war, 
1908 is a long time past, and there must be many 
musicians and opera-goers who would agree with 
| Mr. Newman and welcome a revival. Fortunately 
the public will have the opportunity of hearing the 
work again this month, for the newly-formed 
| Oxford University Opera Club is making its débdt 
with performances of ‘Alceste,’ at Oxford, from 
December 6 to 11. 


Following upon the production of Monteverde’s 


‘Orfeo’ last year, the performances will be of 
unique interest, for Gluck is the next most important 
figure, after Monteverde, in the historical develop 
\lceste’ is a mature work, 
It was 
1707. 


ment of lyrical drama, 
written when Gluck was fifty-three years old, 
first performed at Vienna, on December 16, 
By this time the abandoned his 
tedious experiments in the Handelian style, the 
writing of loosely-knit ‘ pasticcios,’ performances on 
| the ‘musical glasses,’* and other follies of his youth. 
He had formed certain definite theories about the 
writing of opera, which are set out very clearly in the 
Preface to ‘Alceste. The following extracts will 
suffice to bring out his main aims and endeavours 


compose! had 


I resolved to avoid all those abuses which had crept 

into Italian opera through the mistaken vanity of 
singers and the unwise compliance of composers, and 
which had rendered it wearisome and ridiculous, 
I endeavoured to reduce music to its proper function, 
that of seconding poetry by enforcing the expression of 
the sentiment, and the interest of the situations, 
without interrupting the action or weakening it by 
superfluous ornament. I have therefore been 
careful never to interrupt a singer in the heat of a 
dialogue in order to introduce a tedious ri/ornel/o, nor 
to stop him in the middle of a piece, either for the 
purpose of displaying the flexibility of his voice [surely 
it is usually Aer voice] on some favourable vowel, or 
that the orchestra might give him time to take breath 
before a long-sustained note. My idea was that 
the Overture ought to indicate the subject and prepare 
the spectators for the character of the piece they are 
about to see: that the instruments ought to be intro- 
duced in proportion to the degree of interest and 
passion in the words. I also thought that my 
chief endeavour should be to attain a grand simplicity, 
and consequently I have avoided making a parade of 
difficulties at the cost of clearness. 


Under the above title R. St. Hoffmann (in the} 


October Musikbote) considers a_ few 
referring to musical criticism : 
The chief one is, ‘Who should be a music critic?’ 
It is not easily answered, The best critic, perhaps, is 
not he whose opinions are most ‘ right’ (for the final 
test of ‘rightness’ lies merely in the success or failure 
of the works criticised), but he whose opinions are most 
sincerely expressed. Even a Paul Bekker may err in 
his forecasts, and will be seen to alter his views often 
enough. Possibly the best critic is he who ‘works off,’ 
in his criticism, his own unconscious or suppressed 
impulse towards artistic creation, In the last resort 
criticism is art ; and to ask who should be a critic is as 
foolish as to ask who should be an artist. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


questions | 


I have quoted from this * Preface’ at some length 
because in the opera itself we may see Gluck con- 
| sciously putting his theories into practice. Speaking 
generally, he was trying to finda va media between the 
florid Italian school, where melody and vocal gym- 
| nastics predominated to the exclusion of all else, and 
| the arid French school, where the musical interest was 
| entirely subordinated to the formal correctness of the 
| conventional classical drama, So far as most of his 
| contemporaries were concerned Gluck fell between two 


| . . 
stools. The ardent champions of each extreme 


* Gluck made his first appearance in London at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on April 23, 1746, as a performer on the musical glasses, 
accompanied by orchestra 
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This is as near as Gluck ever yets to the cor 
ventional cadenza. For which relief much thanks ! : . os 
‘ " Be no ae 9 P In fact, the Priest’s part shows a remarkable 
As an example of the ‘grand simplicity’ mentioned itl 1 di Tt Ht 
, ' - preadth an dignity all through : is an oft- ri 
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by contrast, the part of Admetus (tenor), though 
4 —_! -_ | long and important, is weak. But here again we I 
oa *# o— 3 : ’ 
é = zg es f}|must remember Gluck’s principles. Admetus is 
— = . « 
© - without doubt the weakest character in the opera, ( 
, \. 
and the one least calculated to excite our sympathy P 
~~» x = = He is the selfish husband for whom a loving wife 
at s | 1 a as , . & 
~~ — a =  — "| sacrifices her life. ‘True, in Gluck’s version he is rk 
= = i = “a tli F 
-_ — __ ad = more likeable than in that of Euripides, but his Rh 
ad protestations somehow do not ring true. Witness 
his futile attempts to dissuade Alcestis from death, in 
Act 3, sc. Breitkopf, pp. 238 e7 seg.) 
f . 
vhich for simple dignity may be compared with the The opera as it has come down to us is not the 
entrance of Sarastro at the beginning of Act 2 in original version as performed at Vienna. In_ the é 
lhe Magic Flute.’ The other, the Priest’s opening | original, the rescue was eventually effected by Apollo, : 


but in the recension made by the composer Gossec, 
and the librettist du Roullet, for its performance at 
1776), the character of Heracles 1s introduced, 


words, where the orchestral technique employed (if 
such simplicity deserves the name reminds one 





trongly of the Statue in ‘Den Giovanni,’ and less Parts 


strongly perhaps of ‘Proficiscere anima Christiana’ thus making a return to the true Euripidean tradition 
* Gerontius’ Musically, the end of the opera may have suffere: 
somewhat in the recension, but the character ot 
The latter criticised him adversely in certain details, but agreed Heracles is in fine contrast with the gloomy spirits ot Les 
gyn odie _— ex — “ eer the underworld. Observe his full-blooded entry war 
} Oe See a eee ee eee 5 ee greeting Admetus and the world of shadows : con 


edition rhe translation is by Mr. Claude Aveling 
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between simplicity and 


bathos, that there are passages in ‘Alceste’ where 


tragedy descends suddenly almost to comedy, and 
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usical comedy at that. For example, at the H 
Priest’s solemn announcement 
H Prit 
i Sa -—-e- # —= 
Si-lent all. 
me trembles lest he should go on ‘It was the cat 
ut, as a fact, the passage is at once redeeme 
by a chorus of great beauty : 
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Less fortunate is the following. Suddenly, without 
warning, in the darkness of Hades the orchesti 


confronts us with this: 


| 
But no 
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shade of the Duke of Plaza Toro emerges to 
‘xplain matters, <A of and 
basses (sopranos, for some reason, do not appear in 


chorus altos, tenors, 


Hell) proceeds with a tune which, such as it is, 
resembles ‘the noble Duke of York who had ten 
thousand men’ 
Ex. 9 
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It may be remarked, in extenuation, that this passage 
; probably the work of Gossec, and not of Gluck. 


There remain to be considered the chorus and 
the ballets. Gluck’s management of the chorus is 
extremely skilful. He has restored it more or 


less to its classical position as the ideal spectator. 
It makes the obvious comments without hindering 
the action of the drama, or degenerating into mere 
tautology 

The ballets, of which there are 
which no doubt had to be inserted to please the 


a good many, and 


taste of a Paris audience, are of three kinds. There 
s first the conventional classical ballet, sometimes 
with chorus, of which the following is the most 
engaging 
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Then there are some which seem to aim deliberately 
at comic relief, as in this absurd little toy march, 
which looks like a parody of ‘ Die Meistersinger 
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And lastly, there are some which are absolutely | 
' 


mimes representing action incidental to the drama. | 
rhe following is an example of a ‘hunting song’ : 
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Besides these there are formal minuets and gavottes 
in the 18th-century mannet 

*Alceste’ is a work of primary importance in the 
history of and it is surprising that though 
much quoted among musicians it is so seldom heard. 
It contains, of course, ‘Divinités du Styx’—but 
enough. Gluck’s influence on Mozart in several 
places has often been noted, chiefly at the climax of 
the and the Chorus of 
is often 


opera 


oracle’s pronouncement ; 


Spirits consisting entirely of a repeated F 
cited as one of the boldest innovations ever made in 
musi Like so much in \lceste’ it looks trivial 


and commonplace on paper, but it has the supreme 


virtue of effect heightened by simplicity It must be 
heard to be believed 
PERMANENT BRITISH OPERA IN LONDON 
By Mrs. ALBERT DE BELLEROCHI 
The British, since the war. by their continual 


ontact with the Latin races, have thrown off some 


thing of the barrier of timidity and reserve (by many 


which prevented them from 
idequately expressing their genius in and art 
The Lat the fusion, and are 
now becoming enthusiastic votaries of outdoor sports 
hus the result of the closer intercourse between the 
two races the Latins 


taken to be coldness ‘ 


musi¢ 
ins too have vained by 


has been mutually beneficial ; 


ire now beginning to vie with the British in outdoo: 
games, while the latte ure position to contest 
with their Latin neighbours, on equal terms, the 
spheres of art and musi 

The Americans have taken advantage of this 
fusion of ympathies between the Anglo-Saxons and 


the Latins to stimulate Continental interest by means 
of musical competitions organized in France and 
Italy by Mrs. Coolidge and other American ladies 
Substantial prizes art oftered to the young musicians 
of these two countries, with the result that 
ill the leading American composers are invited to 
important concerts on the Continent, where their 
productions are warmly appreciated. They thus 


the United States with established and | 


international 


return to 


reputations, and benefit accordingly 


TIMES—DeEceEMBER 1 


|colleges and academies of 


1926 


Could not some of our well-known British ladies do 
the same service for the musicians of this country ? 
| know that we do not possess the financial! 
resources of America, but against this we have the 
advantage of closer proximity to Continental musical 
centres, and a musical ancestry of which we may well 
be proud. 

Unfortunately the British still lack confidence in 
their own musical ability, and entertain an exag 
gerated respect for that of foreigners. The time has 
arrived when this timidity should be shaken off, and 
the true state of affairs realised. “ We possess 
distinguished composers, some of whose works maj 
be placed side by side with the finest classics. The 
Directors of our leading schools of music cannot be 
reproached with inefficiency, since it has been possible 
for one of these institutions to produce one of the 
most difficult of Wagner’s operas, in a manner which 
critics placed in the same rank as those given by 


well-known German artists at Covent Garden. At 


such schools it might be possible, by way of contrast, 
to give us interpretations of some of the earlie: 
Gluck, for instance—produced with equal 
That British artists are excellent may be 
gauged by this performance. British orchestras have 
been praised by all foreign conductors (Nikisch 
among others), while the standard of British musical 
criticism, in ability and impartiality, is unexcelled. 


( lassi S 


success. 


The foregoing reflections were inspired by a recent 
visit to France, after an absence of several years. | 
was surprised to find the Opéra and Opéra-Comique 
invaded by crowds of British and Americans, and | 
was told by French artists that the pecuniary 
success of these institutions was largely due to thei 
Anglo-Saxon adherents. The fact of the latter so 
extensively patronising opera abroad shows the need 
for permanent opera in London. The enterprise might 
involve a sacrifice at first, but even the most con 
firmed pessimist cannot say that opera, if well managed, 
might not achieve a great success. Belgium, a mucl 
smaller and country, manages to keep its 
famous opera-house ‘ La Monnaie’ open for ten months 
during the year, and in spite of limited resources it 
has served as a training school for great artists of all 


poore! 


nations, and has given numerous young composers 
their first opportunity of making themselves know: 
to the publi 

has achieved might be 
success in London, with 
But such a project 
numerous 


Surely what [Brussels 
emulated with even greater 
its far larger population and wealth 
realised without 


One of these will certain] 


annot be successfully 
objections being raised. 
be that the establishment of a permanent opera will 
cause the opera season, as it exists at present, to lose 
But this might be obviated 


series of performances, to 


much of 
by organizing a 
correspond with the present opera season, when the 
might be enlisted 
British 


its prestige. 
gala 
help ot celebrities 

heir presence would stimulate 
at the same time an arrangement might be made 
that, in return for the hospitality extended to those 
British performers should be afforded 
opportunity ot appearing in the Continental! 


foreign 
artists, and 


foreigners, 
the 
opera-houses. 

It should that the 


should 


principa 
have the 


arranged 
music 


also be 


opportunity, as is done abroad, of offering, as prizes, 
engagements at the National Opera to their most 
successful pupils. 

A permanent Opera would offer to the young school 


of composers, who have now little chance of bein, 
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heard in important work, fine opportunities for 
displaying their talents either in serious or comic 
opera. 


Though its establishment might entail serious | 


| 


sacrifices, it is certain that they would be more than | 


repaid by the gain that would accrue to the 


national school of music. 


While looking forward to the development of the | 


modern school, the genius of the past should not be 
neglected. Would it not be possible to found at one 
of the schools of music a section in which 
works of the old masters might be performed on the 
instruments for which they were designed ? 

Obviously, had Dowland, Purcell, Monteverde, 
Lulli, Rameau, Bach, Gluck, Mozart, and so many 
others lived in our time, they would of course 
have availed themselves to the full of the resources 
afforded by modern instruments, and in doing so 
they would have created entirely different works. 

Surely we owe them a sufficient debt of gratitude to 
move us to perform their masterpieces as these were 
actually designed, and so reveal their full beauty 
to modern ears. 

Something in this way has already been achieved 
by small groups of musicians who, despite numerous 
difficulties, have already revived the works of many of 
the older composers, but their efforts deserve supple- 
menting in order that instrumentalists and vocalists 
may be trained in sufficient numbers to give faultless 
performances of the great masterpieces of the past, or 
series of recitals of madrigals of the Elizabethan 
The rationality and beauty of this old 
music would be a welcome corrective to the 
atmosphere of jazz and bad taste which at present 
envelops us, and might well serve as an inspiration 
refinement and power in the 


period, 


for music of serene 


future, 


Hew Music 


CAROI SONG BOOKS 


In ‘A Second Book of Carols’ (Reid Brothers), 
Dr. Ralph Dunstan has brought together material 
from Old English, Tudor, and traditional sources, 
with some examples from Ireland, Scotland, France, 
and Germany—about seventy carols in all. The 
bulk are Old English and traditional, as is fitting 
Among the latter are some excellent specimens of the 
old ‘fugueing’ tunes—naive and of little musical 
value on paper, but often surprisingly effective in 
performance. Dr. Dunstan adds interesting his 
torical and critical notes throughout. He _ has, 
perhaps, gone astray in regard to ‘The Querister’s 
Song of Yorke,’ set to ‘Jerusalem, my happy home.’ 
Dr. Dunstan calls it ‘a notable melody,’ whereas it 
has every appearance of being, not a melody, but a 
bass part. Some interesting correspondence on this 
‘tune’ took place in 7he Times Literary Supplement 
during the spring of 1922, and the whole matter was 
convincingly summed up by Sir Richard Terry in a 
letter to the A/ustcal Times of March in that year. 
Sir Richard took the view that the notes originally 
constituted a bass part, and gave various explana 
tions as to its survival and adoption as a melody 
He also reconstructed the tune in the style of the 
period, with very satisfactory effect. Dr. Dunstan 
uses the tune as a unison melody, and also as a 
tenor, but its bass-like character is shown by the| 
difficulty of writing a satisfactory bass part against | 
it in the cadence. 


AND 


| (Schofield & Sims). 


the | 


Any domestic circle that contains at least a quartet 
able to read as well as sing, will find in this 
collection material for some enjoyable half-hours 
By the way, we are sorry to see on p. 29 that 
horrid vulgarism ‘ Xmas’! 

Dr. Dunstan has a hand, as co-Editor with C. E. 
Bygott, in ‘Musical Appreciation through Song’ 
This volume gives a kind of 
sketch of song, in sections labelled, Ancient and 
Eastern Egyptian, Hindoo, Jewish, Greek, 
and Arab) ; Music in Western Europe (Ecclesiastical 


Song 


Music, plainsong, early secular songs, keys and 
modes, bards, minnesingers, &c. Shakespeare 
music Tudor and Elizabethan music; the New 
Style ; Classical songs ; Songs with special histories 


The songs number a hundred and thirty five, and 
although the interest in several examples is historical 
rather than musical, there are many good things. It 
is perhaps a pity that some of the early examples, 
e.g., the Egyptian ‘Hymn to the Evening Sun’ and 
‘The Lament of Isis,’ could not have been left 
unaccompanied. In the latter, and in other traditional 
songs, the pianoforte part is made doubly anachro 
nistic by over-elaboration. Dr. Dunstan’s note says 
that the accompaniment of the ‘ Lament’ ‘comprises 
nothing which might not have been played on Egyptian 
instruments five thousand !’ The note 
of admiration is his, and its fitness is realised when 
we turn to the song, and find a pianoforte part that 
might have been written by Mendelssohn, in the key 
of G minor, touch of the modality 
suggested by the melody. 

We wish Dr. 
some of the folk-song arrangements. 
example, a dreadful harmonization of ‘The Bells of 
\berdovey,’ in which that delightful tune is oppressed 
with diminished sevenths and dominant minor ninths 

harmoni that we swallow 
although they are contributed ‘specially for this work 
by a ‘ Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M.’ Here is a fault of taste 
that should be a bar to any musical degree worth the 
having Does the reader think we are hypercritical 
If so, here are a few bars with which he may test his 
the of harmonizing 


years ayo 


without a 
Dunstan had cast a sterner eye ove 
There is, for 


richnesses refuse to 


own sense of fitness in matter 


simple tune 
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A small collection of songs designed for educational 
purposes would be damned by writing of this sort 
but this volume is saved by its size and scope. Used 
by teachers able to distinguish its merits from its 
defects, it could be made a basis for much valuable 


H.G 


class work 








\RT-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE VOICES 


\lec Rowley, aided and abetted by his sister, has 
two-part fox-trot for children, ‘The 

Haters of the witches’ Sabbath that 
they imagine modern dancing to be may save their 
fury This piece is harmless, if not necessary. It 
s, indeed, a quite agreeable conceit. Edward 
German’s style is always happy. Here it is again in 
‘It was a lover.’ This, like the others in this 
livision, is in two parts (Novello). 

4 dainty song is W. McNaught’s ‘Wood Fairy.’ 
Leggiero is the indication. Lightly floating off, the 
thing should be like thistledown. Hilda Milvain’s 
‘Song of the harebell fairy’ is nicely aerated and 
shaded (Cramer 

Clifford Roberts’s ‘ Folly’s Song’ (Keats) is marked 
to be played ‘with or without pianoforte accom- 
paniment.’ I do not think it would be particularly 
effective without the pianoforte. With it, the song 
its leaping intervals offer practice in clean, 
firm attack and release (Williams). 

In jocund mood, Martin Shaw’s ‘ May merry-time’ 
Several moods, 01 


vritten a 


I 


Policeman.’ 





S active ; 


hits off the spirit of the words. 
shades of mood, have to be expressed, and there is 


fo singing (Oxford University Press). 


MALE-VOICH 


\ Sol-fa edition of Robin Milford’s ‘ Rutterkin’ ts 
ssued (T. BAR. BASS-BAR., three parts), This, with 
free rhythm, can be made effective, with its sudden 
hanges from soft to very loud. Gerrard Williams 
produces three 1.8.8. arrangements of tunes collected 
xy Cecil Sharp—‘I’m seventeen come Sunday,’ 
‘Henry Martin,’ and ‘Sweet Kitty.’ All are brisk, 
ind capably done, as may well be expected (Oxford 
University Press). 

Quite simple and unadventurous are Bantock’s 

rangements for T.1T.B.B. of ‘Here’s a_ health,’ 
‘Drink to me only,’ ‘Here’s to the maiden,’ and 
‘Love will find out the way’ (Williams). 

\s agents for Belaieff, Messrs. Hawkes publish 
two Gretchaninov pieces, a cappe//a—‘t Autumn’ and 
‘Sun and Moon’ (s.4.T.8., with the parts divided at 


times Chere is a good deal of Russian repetitive 
ess here, though both songs contain plenty for the 
singers to do The latter has a tune very like that 


‘Song of the Haulers on the Volga.’ 


MIXED-VOICI 


\nother of Cecil Sharp’s collected songs is the 
‘Pretty Plough-boy,’ set for s.A.T.B. by 
Gerrard Williams, with some division of parts, and 
plenty of fifteen pages. 
Chere is a good deal of family likeness about many 
f these tunes. Better, before buying new folk-song 
make sure that you have not already a 
piece with a tune much like the new one. ‘There are 
ome harmonic twists in Arnold Foster’s setting (for 
*.4.7.B.) of the Coventry Carol. Some of them 
‘come off,’ others only half succeed. This, like the 
\lan Burr gets 
something of the dignity of the Highland boat-song 
that includes the famous lines 


Somerset 


‘half-closed lips’ in its 


settinys, 


last, is tor unac ompanied chorus. 


From the lone shieling on [?of ] the misty island, 


Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas. 
The verse is for solo voice, or trebles in unison, 
ind the chorus is for S.s.s.B., the latter part being 


yptional. All from the Oxford University Press. 
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Two five-part madrigals by Gesualdo (about whom 
Mr. Heseltine and Mr. Gray have written recently 
are edited by Dr. J. B. McEwen. ‘These are ‘ Resta 
di darmi noia’ (‘Cease then to give me sorrow’), and 
‘Moro lasso al mio duolo’ (‘ Death alone can still my 
grief’), The harmonic style is impressive and 
imaginative. In the latter work the running counter- 
point is not particularly strong. The dramatic life 
in the music is its best quality. Neither of these is a 
really difficult specimen, in spite of the chromatics 
Williams). 

A final work, from the Oxford University Press, is 
in a category of its own. Itis a sextet for S.M-S.A.T. 
BAR.B., by H. E, Randerson, and is sung on vowels, 
without accompaniment. The vocal tone would 
soften many of its asperities, but | am not sure that 
that would be a benefit. There is five shillings’ 
worth of novelty here, but how much value in musical 
beauty? ‘Those who wish our experimenters well can 
try it, and form their own opinion. I find some 
happy effects in the work, and much that seems to 
me not worth while W.R.A 


PIANOFORTI 


\ writer in Zhe 7imes recently suggested that the 
modern composer’s lot is not a happy one, because if 
he speaks in an unfamiliar idiom he is suspected of 
affectation, and if he uses a well-known one his 
present-day listeners 
This statement is curiously illustrated in the piano 
forte music which comes up for review in the present 
article. Here is Algernon Ashton’s Sonata No. 8, 
in F ‘what a strangely familiar sound, that ‘ No. 8, 
in F !’ 
and a 
Goodwin & Tabb, 

rhe first of these works, in four movements, 1s 
very wisely built on the traditions of the great 
and, wisely again, no attempt is made to 
bring the idiom superficially up-to-date by 
tinkering. The music is frankly reminiscent. of 
Brahms, even of Beethoven, in its slow movement ; 
and it unfolds itself with fluent urbanity for the 
proper length of time, for all the world like a 
West-End preacher. Its accents, however, are not 
the impassioned ones of a man with urgent things to 
say—as are, for all the complexity of his idiom, 
those of Arthur Bliss. 

Bliss’s style is still, presumably, modern, and to a 
good many people, strange ; yet the sincerity of what 
he has to say is felt through everything. This 
urgency comes out in the present Suite, not only in 
the Elegy, with its dignity and restrained, yet deep 
feeling (it contains, by the way, some strikingly 
beautiful harmonic effects), but also in the Finale, 
where it has more ‘modern’ tricks of method to get 
over before it reaches the listener. Some of these 
seem overdone: the clash of major and minor thirds, 
for instance, in the Polonaise, and the unrelieved dis 
sonance of some sections of the Overture, become 
irritating, despite the rhythmic vitality and strength 
of texture that are felt in both these numbers. Even 
so, the handling and design are always strong, and 
there are many evidences of real impulse, as opposed 
to mere cl} 


music has no message for 


together with Bliss’s new Suite, from Curwen’s, 


Sonata by P. C. Darnton, published by 


masters ; 
surface 


leverness, behind it all. 

In the case of P. C. Darnton’s Sonata, the 
strangeness of the idiom is a more serious obstacle 
the music is intensely difficult both to read and 
difficulty is not lessened by 
the composer’s having temporarily abolished time- 
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signatures, The time changes frequently, often with 
every bar, and one sees that constantly writing new 


signatures must have become a great nuisance 
to the composer. Certainly it becomes a_ great 
nuisance to the player when he has to stop 


frequently and count up the number of quavers in a 
bar. After considerable work on it, the music is 
still almost meaningless to me, and the constant 
dissonance is wearying in the extreme. There is 
rhythmic energy in the theme, however, and some 
short-lived moments of beauty in the quiet passages 
on pages 5 and 7. There is contrapuntal writing, too 

skill, one might have said, except that where any 
may up against any other without 
estriction, the combination of numberless themes 
becomes child’s work, and complicated canon merely 
a question of writing the notes. But there is nothing 


note come 


else. It would be easy to stomach the difficulties 
and the harshness if any impression of intense 
feeling emerged. The only intense feeling that 


for me is boredom, which one can 
without so much trouble as this Sonata involves. 

What a relief to turn to music that speaks more 
simply, and is quite sure of what it wants to say! 
York Bowen’s Nocturne (Oxford University Press) is 
well-written for the instrument, and has a great deal 
of charm and beauty. It the 
composer in a restrained and particularly attractive 
mood, 

Charm, the for Bainton’s ‘White 
Hyacinth,’ from thé same press, which has the feeling 
of a slow, reflective dance, with real grace of move 
ment and rhythm; and, again, effective 
pianoforte writing. Both these pieces are moderately 
difficult. 

Larger in scale and intention is 
‘Spanish Waters,’ which is based 
from Masefield’s poem of the same title, and shows 
dramatic imagination as well as emotional intensity, 
and the power to build up a climax rather in the 
manner of Strauss. The writing, whilst perhaps less 


emerges vet 


sensitive shows 


too, 18 word 


some 


Paul Corder’s 


on a quotation 


essentially pianistic than that of the foregoing pieces, 
is strong and effective in its own way and for its own 
purpose; and, unlike some new music, it not 
present unnecessary or unprofitable difficulties. ‘This 
number, again, is from the Oxford University Press. 
From Paxton’s comes a very attractive little 
* Study in the Style of Scarlatti,’ by J. Stuart Archer 
in which the composer has used the methods of his 
model not only in pianoforte style, but also in form 
and general atmosphere. The result is a 
entertaining and sprightly little jew desprit, and a 
useful study in that particular branch of technique 
ind interpretation r.A 


does 


very 


VIOLIN 


Only one important work for the violin has reached 
us this month—Ernst Dohnanyi’s Concerto 
E. W. Organ, Birmingham), which need _ not 
be discussed, since it has been heard on the concert 
platform not once, but many times. All that need be 
said is that the print is clear and the price (16s.) high. 
Joseph Achron’s ‘Auf Fliigén des Gesanges’ (same 
publisher) is a ‘free’ adaptation of Mendelssohn’s 
Lied (Op. 34, No. 2). The adapter has not made it 
any less sugary and cloying than is the original, 
nor has he kept within the range of the amateur, 
and I very much doubt whether any player skilled 
enough to do justice technically to this arrangement 
will care to use his skill on such nauseous, sentimental 


von 
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stuff. The Old French Gavotte and Musette by 
Issay Barnas (E. W. Organ) is far more pleasing, 
and easy enough for a player who knows his third 
position well. Frederick Humphries’s Idyll for violin 
with pianoforte accompaniment (Joseph Williams), 
simple and straightforward, should find admirers 
amongst amateurs in search of something 


‘sweet and low’ which does not make too heavy a 
demand on their technical ability or on then 
interpretative powers. B. Y. 
DUETS 
Duets for violins are under a cloud at present. 
There is no duet class in any of our competitive 


festivals, even though, I imagine, no student is allowed 
without having gone 
This is to be regretted, 


to leave college or academy 
through Mazas and Spohr. 
for the string duet represents the first step towards the 
string quartet. I welcome hence the Five Duets by 
Bach (E. W. Organ, Birmingham), which provide 
apital practice in ensemble playing, but 
form also an ideal introduction to Bach. Like the rest 
of his music, they are admirable not only eesthetically, 
but also for teaching purposes. He who understands 
Bach thoroughly need never fear the most cunning 
\ny new departure 


not only 


rhythmic device of the moderns. 


so long as it has a real purpose, and is not merely a 


must be derived from the basic laws 


hall turn 


musi 
of rhythm, which no one has exemplified better than 
J. 4 Bac h. 

The Suite for two ’cellos by es Horton (from 


the same firm) belongs to a different class, for the 
two players frequently resort to melody and accom 
paniment, in which one has the lion’s share while the 
fiddle. They pleasing 
amorphous. 


are 
There is 


other second 
enough, if 
reason why we should not depart from the usual 
form if we can improve it and enlarge it by doing so. 
But it be whether the Scherzo 
No. 6) gains in the oddity 


construction, 


plays 


somewhat no 


may questioned 


any wav by of its 


VIOLA 


Some interest attaches to the ‘Réverie’ for viola 
with pianoforte accompaniment which Henry 
Wieniawski left unfinished at his death, and which is 
now published, the gap having been filled with some 
skill by Herr H. Weickmann, to whom the work is 
dedicated. It is typical Wieniawski promising 
beginning, short-breathed phrase, /remolando excite- 
ment in the middle, all complete. But for all these 
and other weaknesses Wieniawski had a feeling for 
the instrument which others ignore to their cost. 
\. Weickmann’s ‘ Wiegenlied’ and ‘Gebet’ (amgdic 
‘Cradle Song’ and ‘ Prayer’) reflect a minor poet’s 
thoughts on these homely themes. ‘They are of easy 


execution, and the ‘Prayer’ might serve aspiring 
violists as a practical introduction to the key of 
D flat. 


The ‘Practical Method for the Viola,’ of Harry 
Schloming (in two parts), leaves me a little uncertain 
as to its practicability. The author has condensed 
all the chief principles of the art of viola playing 
with judgment, and considerately. But he covers 
too wide a field. He presupposes no knowledge of 
any kind in the student, and describes not only the 
position of the body but of the toes of both feet 
with diagram)—so that we are justified in deducting 
the absence of a teacher. In these circumstances 
the studies seem far too few. For instance, there is 
only one page of trill studies. The time has gone 
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when only incompetent violinists took to the viola. 
Composers to-day write for the viola music in every 
way as difficult as for the violin, and it cannot be 
seriously maintained that while the violinist must 
work through an elementary school, a preparatory 
school, classical studies of Kreutzer, Rode, Fiorillo, 
Gaviniés, and Dont, these two brief volumes will give 
the unaided student of the viola all that he needs to 
know. If on the other hand the ‘Practical Method’ 
s meant for the use of violinists who want another 
four strings to their bow, then the studies are too 
1 not specially indicated for the chief 
under the circumstances, is to 
familiarise the student with the alto clef. 

All these come to us through Edward W. Organ, 


many an¢ 


purpose which, 


of Birminghan B. \ 
FOR THE VOUNGSTERS AT CHRISTMAS 
Robin Milford’s ‘The Shoemaker’ is a Christmas 
opera for children, founded on Grimm’s fairy-tale. 


Che orchestra used is a string quartet, flute, and 


pianoforte \ pianoforte-vocal score is published 


Both dialogue and music have a fresh and attractive 
quality rarely found in such works. The performers 
may be young, but must be musicians (Oxford 
Lnivers Press 
Ted Bea ind he sonys tro ‘When 
we vere r ouny, s a further oit efiort of 
\. A. Milne, H. | er-Simson, and E. H. Shepard, 
ind we p ) r indard of its delightful 
p ect T he s e least disting shed 
D of the performance that is perhaps unde: 
ind the K ne st diffi t of the three 
{) oO é i e ha o be noted. however \ 
) Daffadowndilly s Ss 
ur enta He eel the nee 
Stanfo ! hue H.G 
[wo a ible examples of moder nglish Church 
me tr ‘ (oOxto | versity Press 
Haro Ek. Darke etting of the Communion Service 
n F ma 1 | a Bullock inthem, ‘Christ. 
the fair glory of the Holy Angels Hymn 242, 
e. for St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, or 
tor genera S¢ Lhe tormer ts we suited to the needs 
of the average church choir The writing for the 
‘ f ette ve a ilwa nteresting but 
Ve ner mt 5; orin the ¢ elient Organ part Is there 
in ndue elaboratior M inv Ww wish that the 
omposer id included a nine-fold form of the 
Kyrie Dr illock’s anthen a strong, diatoni 
work, features of which are broad, dignified writing 
for the 1ICeS ne me iassive. flowing work for 
1 orgar The pian mo ending should be 
pressive [here are numerous changes of time 
na j tre ent ind a tres nd elastic 
| f f ‘ ae) 
Aliso to be re mm ended are two anthems from 
iinet Bell, b |. A. Sowerbutts ‘Keep, we 
yeseec! Thee, © Lord Collect for the fifteentl 
Sunday after Trinit an expressive setting for 
jo treble nd four-part chorus The free organ 
pa Kilt nape A Motet ‘If we belheve 
t les died tor i ompan ed nying It 1s 
mpressive little work which needs a good choir to 
) full tice 
From Paxto me two carols by Gerrard 
VW ul V h are off the beaten track ‘When 
Christ was born of Marv frec tor tour voleces 


unaccompanied. In the second and fourth verses 
the melody is given to the tenors and basses in 
unison for the first half, otherwise the setting is the 
same for each verse. It is in 5-4 time, and the 
harmonic treatment is interesting. ‘From far away’ 
is another setting of the Old English words 
modernised), also for unaccompanied singing. 
The narrative is delivered throughout by a single 
part through the medium of two phrases repeated for 
jeach verse. In the first half the sopranos tell the 
story, the other voices entering under the prolonged 
final note of each phrase with a fianissimo refrain. 
In the second half the tenors carry on the narrative, 
|} and the refrain is supplied by the basses and the two 
upper parts (in parallel fifths). 

A set of Five New Carols, by Godfrey Sceats, 
issued by the Junior Work Department, S.P.G., will 
be found useful. They are well-written, tuneful 
settings of Arthur Cripps’s ‘Star Carol,’ Frances 
Chesterton’s ‘How far is it to Bethlehem?’ Eleanor 
Farjeon’s ‘The Shepherd and the King,’ Margaret 
Bishop’s ‘The dim lights,” and Emily Howson 
Taylor’s ‘The Waits.’ Any of these may also be 
obtained separately. 

Some works from Italy (G. Zanibon, Padova 
bear no indication of any English firm through 
which they are obtainable. A number of Introits, 
Graduals, &c., for three voices, unaccompanied, under 
the title ‘Proprium Missae,’ are by A. Bottazzo. 
They are feeble things, quite lacking in interest. 
P. C, Pasini’s ‘Scendi dal Cielo!’ is a melodiously 


| written Pastorale for two voices. The voices flow 


easily in thirds and sixths, and a florid organ part 
supplies work for a soft solo stop. Also for two 
rhe voice parts 
here are treated with more independence, though the 
musi Much in advance of any of 
the above is a Mass by Oreste Ravanello. It is for 
four voices (T.T.B.1 and, both vocally and instru 
mentally, is an effectively-written work G. G. 


voices is a Mass by Giocondo Fino. 


isalways quiteeasy. 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


*Terpander or, Music and the Future.” By 


Edward |. Dent 
{Kegan Paul, 2s. 6. | 


added three strings to the formerly 
Emanuel 


lerpander 
four-stringed Grecian lvre—he was the 
Moor of the ancients, in fact 

Emanuel Moor is not named by M1 
ttle book, indeed, is too chary of proper nouns. 
n England knows so much about the 
who they are, and what they are 


Dent. His 


No one else 
new men of music, 
upto. Itis, therefore, a trifle disappointing to be left 


n the half-dark with general indications like this 


Some of the composers of the present day appear to 
be pursuing adventure in a definitely imtellectual 
spirit mparable almost to that of the mediaval 
Netherlanders 


[his sentence seems to picture a crew of musicians 
setting sail in a joint enterprise. Dictionaries are 
compiled in that way, no doubt; but is not musical 
composition rather the affair of an individual ? 

Is there ‘a number of 
composers? One would have thought an artist’s 
spirit to be as difficult to share as his dreams. We are 
only asking, not arguing; but we wish Mr. Dent 
would really tell us if the new young composers of 
Mittel shifts 


spirit’ common to a 


Kuropa are working as gangs, in 
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(hat would be an interesting indication of the music | ‘ Additional 


f the future. Sir Thomas Beecham has already 
suggested that all known British composers who 
have failed to write successful operas individually 
should collaborate, each contributing his mite 
towards a composite opera. 


No doubt currents and influences and Zeitgeists | 
have a great deal to do with the making of music, | 


but what really counts, after all, is the individual 
composer, is it not?) That is why the music of the 
absolute future is impredictable—and Mr. Dent 
naturally does not concern himself with it. But 
there is the relative future—-our future, which is Mr. 
Dent’s present. What Salzburg thought in 1922, we 
may come round to in time. 

In brilliant phrases Mr. Dent refers to contem- 
porary movements; but we do not believe much in 
the art of ‘movements.’* The music we have cared 
for most was the work of clean-cut, separate men, 
and what this booklet lacks, unless the newer music 
s indeed a communal effort, is an indication from 
Mr. Dent—whose judgment weighs so much with all 
of us—of a few actual men who may, in his opinion, 
have some interest for the future. 

Probably Mr. Dent is cramped by the smallness of 
his space. On p. 69 he starts a gallant hare : 

The present age revolts from the music of the past 
century because of its insincerity and pretentiousness. 


(his should be good fun. But Mr. Dent has not 
time to play it out. In his haste he does not (may 
we go so far as to say?) play fair. He airily 


pretends he has caught his hare in these words: 


By the irony of fate the music of the last century, 
when it was designed to edify, has become vapid and 
tedious ; what has survived, quaintly artificial though 
its freshness may be, is the music that was made only 
a F Belle Hélene has 


for ephemeral entertainment. 
outlived * Les Béatitudes 
The fact remains that ‘La Belle Héléne’ has 
¢ survived Verdi’s ‘Requiem,’ and this surely makes 
hay of the argument. 
We fear that a rather too incautious an approach 


spoils the persuasiveness of the very first page 
Here the unintelligibility of new music is confused 
with the feeling of antipathy towards it When 


Wagner, Franck, Debussy, and Stravinsky first came 
out there were surely persons who grasped the sense 
but at the same time heartily disliked it. Is to 
dislike a new music the same thing as to fail to under 
Are we not to be allowed to feel that 


know what Auric is getting at, it ts hardly 


stand it? 
while we 
worth getting: 

Needless to good 
things in the book. Dent 
disposes of the 19th century in a way too airy for the 
English public. No doubt such sayings are a 
commonplace on the Continent, and the point was 
ot one to be laboured by an elegant writer. But 
most of us live in Mr. Dent’s past, and we should 
have liked a more patient description of our future. 


( 


there are quantities of 
But itis too summary. Mr 


Say, 


* They do at Paris They prefe t There are French literary 
vements that consist of nothing but theories and manifest 
\nd thus the critic Thibandet 
hat I will call pure movements, 
it come in their due time, and mark out a channel for themselve 
ind allow the critic to wander freely in the world of ideas, without 


ever bein listurbed by of geninu whose irrational 
t every thing 


‘Criticism may find itself up against 


that is to say, literary movements 


men 


personality 


| fast. 


| the Victorian mannet 


|}a book of 


Exercises to Elementary Harmony.’ 

By C. H. Kitson. 

[Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. ] 

Those who use Prof. Kitson’s handy little 
‘Elementary Harmony’ will be glad to know that 
additional exercises is now obtainable. 
Every teacher knows the importance of laying sure 
foundations in the teaching of harmony. Nothing 
is more fatal to sound progress than to push on too 
This book of exercises is intended to be used 
in conjunction with Part 1 of ‘ Elementary Harmony.’ 
Particularly welcome is the prominence given to 
ear-training. ‘Teachers will find here plenty of 
material for ear-tests and for dictation purposes 
melodies, basses, two-part progressions, chords, and 
chordal progressions in four parts. Each chapter in 
‘Elementary Harmony’ is here provided with a chapte1 
of additional material for practice, and a few pages 
of miscellaneous exercises are also included. 

G. G. 


‘The Life of Lind.’ By Mrs. Raymond 


Maude. 


Jenny 


| Cassell, tos, 6d. | 


This is the life of an Eminent Victorian, treated in 
and not in that of Strachey o1 
Guedalla. 

The narrative, by the great singer’s daughter, 
without flowers of 


either 


It is 


short and 
speech or analytical excursions. 
if not a dramatic 
Jenny Lind sang as a small child, and at nine she 
into the Royal Theatre School at 
At twelve she was a brilliant sin; 


unassuming, 
an interesting, 


story. 


was admitted 
Stockholm. 
her training 
was 





was as much histrionic as music: 
salary of 


March, 
\gathe I 


when she sixteen she was offered a 


£60 as an actress She was seventeen 


1838) when she first appeared in 
‘I got up that morning one creature, 
found 


opera 
*F reischiitz’ 


she said, ‘and went to bed another, for | had 


my vocation.’ 


was opera her vocation She won great 


but she never loved the opera 


successes, 


Her daughter puts this down, in part, to the 
family. Later on, in 


operatic 
house 

puritanical traditions of het 
England, Jenny Lind abandoned the stage 
the height of her powers \n 


altogether, 


when she was at 


analytical biographer would have made more of this 


extraordinary step. One can think of no other case 
in which such success was scored with so little 
enthusiasm on the singer’s part 

Jenny Lind was a serious, sensible, and devout 


woman, with a cultivated musical taste and a noble 
interest in charitable works. 
been born to be a parson’s wife, so little inclination 
ironical fairv must have 


But she might have 


had she for caéotinag Some 


presented her with the gifts that made critical early 
about her, while the 


Victorian rave 


singer herself was longing for 


opera-goers 
1 quiet life where she 
could carry on good works in obscurity 

It is tantalising that we should have no idea ot 
what Jenny Lind’s like. Mrs. Maude 
has not quoted any really full technical account ot 
her art, such as must, one would have thought, have 
thought that 
mother’s 


singing was 


available But perhaps she 


all, indescribable, her 


been 
singing being, after 
wondrous tones were best left to the imagination 


rhe imagination boggles. No sort of singing we 


hear to-day excites the rapture that this prim and 
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ather dowdy little person * caused on her progress. 
We get a hint in the fact of Stanford’s having 
emembered all his life the impression made on him 
is a boy of seven, by her singing of the words ‘ And 
they were sore afraid,’ in ‘The Messiah,’ in a whisper 
that went round the whole hall A/anissimo. Manuel 
Garcia described her singing of the opening phrase of 


b 

‘Come unto Me,’ as 

t so | re » tru in pit at the 
ing ritornel was made to seem out of tune 
\I Maude says 

| natur her voice was not flexible; nly 
rseverance and unremitting practice had made it so. 
Her bre athing apacity was also not naturally great, 
she renewed her breath so quietly and cleverly that 
losest observer could not detect her doing it, and 
‘ vor! redited er with abnormal! lung 


s obvious that she was more musical than most 
the famous singers of the time. Her singing 
must have been exquisite But the mobs that 


onised her cannot be credited with the taste to 


ippreciate her fine points, whatever the few may 
ave done The few delighted in her art; the 
rowd idolised her as an incarnation of the con- 
tel po! il deal ot womanhood 

she was a good woman an eminently and 
aturally good one She was earnest by tempera- 
nent. She naturally disliked frivolity and detested 


raffishness. She was devout, and she was endlessly 
Che fact that this 


paragon of Victorian womanhood sang beautifully 


yenerous in the cause of charity. 


vas an excuse for the public worship, in her, of the 
rtues she was known to possess 

Her possession of them was no secret, thanks to 
Lumley, in England, and, in America, 


Barnum. Our Powells and Holts could have taught 
] 


the astute 


} 


ttle to those early but dashing impresarios. London 


vas all igoy over Jenny Lind before she had suny a 
notehere. The American tour in 1850-52 remains to 
this day the classic type of such enterprises. It has 
never been outdone, and the legend of it still goes 
ong 
Jenny Lind threw up the stage when she was 
twenty-eight Her last appearance was as Alice, in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert the Devil,’in London, on May Io. 
1849. During the American tour she married, at 
Boston, in 1852, Otto Goldschmidt, who was to 
found the London Bach Choir. Before this she had 
parted company with the mighty Barnum, paying 
him £6,400 to break the contract. The biography 
puts it thus 
By this time May, 1851. after ninety-five concerts) 
oth parties were tired out with the constant exertior 
ind excitement, and were quite ready to end the 
ontract. 
Je Lind, however, continued the tour on her own 
iccount 
The later years were domestic and happy and 
neventfu Jenny Lind died at Malvern in 1887: 
She gre ted the sunshine whicl ame into her room 
the last morning of her life wit) yme ars of 
Se} : *Seor ' heir 
{ 
She ne ax d dresse and sele d ate i for 
heir ali t their beaut iy s 
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Concise Technical Studies for Singers.’ By 
Dawson Freer. [Winthrop Rogers, 3s. 6d.] 

‘A Short Practical Text-Book on the Singing Voice. 
By Bantock Pierpoint. [Ashdown, 2s.] 


Mr. Dawson Freer has compiled an excellent 
collection of studies which may be unreservedly 
commended to the notice of singers. Most of the 
studies have been transposed into several keys, and 
so may be used by any voice. Not the least 
valuable part of the book is the introductory chapter, 
in which some helpful advice is given. The book 
does not claim to be a ‘method,’ but 
is rather a collection of exercises that all singers 

should find helpful when seeking to acquire a sound 

technique. 
The studies are graded under their respective 
headings— scales, florid passages, &c. Useful 
exercises on vowels, diphthongs, and consonants are 
also included, and a chapter on ‘runs’ or ‘divisions’ 
llustrates by examples from Handel how the study 
of these may usefully be approached. 

Mr. Pierpoint’s book is a brief exposition of his own 
methods with pupils. ‘The author has not allowed 
himself much space—his motto is ‘an ounce of 
practice is worth a ton of theory’—but he has 
managed to convey to the reader quite a number of 
practical hints, supplemented by many exercises. 
Ceachers, of course, do not all think alike. There 
are many, for example, who strongly disapprove 
of the use of a spoon, or other mechanical means, in 
order to keep the tongue down. The book-——which is 
a somewhat slender one for the price-—-would have 
gained in practical value had the writer allowed 
himself a few more pages. (a. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[.Vention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.| 


Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aineas.’ English text with 
German translation. Pp. 29. Oxford University 


Press, Is. 6d. 


Reeves’s ‘Dictionary of Musicians.’ Edited by 


Edmondstoune Duncan. Pp. 253. William 
Reeves, 2s. 6d. 
The “Central Point” in Beautiful Voice 


Production. By H. ‘Travers Adams. Pp. 24. 
William Reeves, 1s. 

‘Proceedings of the Musical Association.’ Fifty 
second session, 1925-26. Pp. 124. 
Whitehead & Miller, £1 Is. 

‘Gramophone Tips.’ 1927 Edition. By H. T. 
Barnett. Pp. 46. The Author, 123, High Street, 
Old Portsmouth, Is. 

\ Guide to the Study of Musical History.’ By 
Annette Joelson. Pp. 125. Claude Stacey, 2s. 

The Responsive Psalter.” By the Rev. James 
Eckersley. Pp. 545. Novello, 5s. 

By Andrew Freeman. Pp. 80. 

Musical Opinion Office, 7s. 6d. 


Leeds: 
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I 


‘From a Music-Lover’s Armchair. By R. W. 5. 


Mendl. Pp. 189. Philip Allan, 6s. 

By Basil Maine. Pp. 95. Noel 

Douglas, 55 

By Marjorie I. M. 

Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

Edited by F. Pedrick Harvey 
Prof. Granville Bantock. 
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With a Foreword by 
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Tell us, oh tell us, may we draw near, may we draw near?” 
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The wind blows so cold, the sta - ble is warm; Give’ shel - ter to-night 
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Occasional Wotes 


For some time past this country has taken an 
increasingly prominent part in Bach research, and in 
notably in regard to the choral works, 
our scholars appear to have left 
Germany behind. For example, Prof. Sanford 
lerry’s recently-issued monumental work on the 
Cantatas contained a reconstruction of the Leipsi 
Chis piece of research has 


some respects 
large and small 


Liturgy of Bach’s time. 
excited a good deal of interest in Germany, and as a 


result a service was held in the Fraumiinster, at 
Ziirich, on the ninth Sunday after Prinity 
October 10), and repeated on the following day. 


The order of 
forth in Prof. Terry’s book, and handsome acknow 
ledgment was made to that Che 
was conducted by Pastor Max Heinz, of Riischlikon, 
the choir that of the Fraumiinster, with the 
orchestra the Conservatorium, augmented by 
members of the Tonhalle and Winterthur Orchestras 
[he organ voluntaries, the Motet, the Cantata 
No. 105), and the settings of most of the hymns 
were by Bach. There was a congregation of two 
five hundred. This remarkable service was 


service followed exactly the lines set 
service 


source, 


was 


of 


thousand 


arranged by Ernst Isler, the organist, and report 
describes it as being most impressive. 

On October 29 M. de Fleurian, the French 
Ambassador, on behalf of the President of the 


Republic, conferred on Sir Henry Wood the Cross 
of Officer of the Legion of Honour, in recognition 
of his services to music. 


The Oxford University Opera Club will revive 
Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ at the Playhouse, Oxford, on 
December 6-11, with an extra performance (matinée 
on December tt. This is the first venture of the 
Club—a newly-formed body whose object is the 
production of neglected works of historic and 
musical interest. \n article on ‘Alceste’ appears 


elsewhere in this journal. 


Apparently, there is something to learn, even in 


the writing of testimonials. For example, here is one 


from a recent issue of the American Dyrafasen, the 
writer being a young lady, described as a ‘ Nationally 
Known Organist.’ We admire the neatness with 
which she hands the organ-builders a bouquet, at the 
same time keeping a few blossoms for herself 
Let me congratulate you on your marvelous four 
manual installation in the First’ Baptist Church, 
Jacksonville, Florida. It is one of the finest churcl 
organs on which I have ever played. Without such an 
instrument in my recent recital there, it would have 
been impossible to have brought out the delicate pastel 
color-tones and tremendous climaxes which were so 
enthusiastically received by my audience I considet 


this one of the few really great organs in the Sout! 


And myself as one of the few really great organists 
in any part of the compass 


Su 


casting 


Thomas Beecham’s vehement attack on broad 
and this 
country, and his decision to desert the sinking ship 


musical conditions generally tn 


and go to America tor good and all, have provided 


lively ‘<¢ opy’ for the press. Che populace, however, 


remains calm; and even musicians show surprisingly 
little concern. The fact Sir Thomas is now 
merely a ‘star’ turn with the baton, and counts 
for a good deal less than in the old days when he 
did such brilliant things in the operatic world. Having 
joined the prima donna and ‘* international 
order of being, nothing is natural 
than that he should the of his 
kind to the only opportunities for 
coruscation are as frequent as can be desired. The 
old Country, not unmindful of benefits received, wishes 
her erratic 


1S, 


so 


now 


celebrity’ more 


with rest 


xo 


country where 


genius don voyage and (despite his avowed 


gi 


intention to have done with us) a speedy return—for 
it is difficult to imagine Sir Thomas finding musical 
conditions in America all his fancy paints them. 
In the matter of broadcasting alone, his leap is 
merely from the frying-pan into a much hotter place. 

\s we go to press we hear of the possibility of an 


arrangement between the B.1 


of the 


which may well point the road to a solution 
difficulties of the latter. One thing is clea the way to 
permanent English opera will be found to be else 
where than through mammoth schemes involving 
the raising of vast sums of money The article on 
page 1094 of this issue, written by one conversant 
with musical life in Belgium and France, makes 


hard to believe that London and other large cities in 


this country cannot do what ts done in such a centre 


as Brussels, for example Substantial support from 


the broadcasting authorities would be in effect a form 


ch a desirable ar inge 


f Government subsidy If su 


ment comes about, it will be yet one more example of 
the 


pron 
pron 


1ational genius for successful com ise 


There have been so many complaints as to the 
non-use of the Albert Hall organ as a solo instrument 
that, in fairness to the management, we think the 
following, from a daily paper, should be quoted 

Tt rgal ul Ul Alber Hall, Lo “ is 
befor prove | seful dur g XIng test was 
more player wi sider tor st wht to 
drown the sustained booing that gr referee’s 
verdict after the 15-1 s ight betw l I sky 
of Aldgat ind Petit Bi t ly-\ } 

of Be giun 
Unfortunately the report does not tell us who the 
organist was, or what he playec 

Peemns that t s one of the most de " tul ot 
short choral works, opport es of hearing Acis 
and Galatea’ are less frequent than one would expect 
them to be Readers should therefore note that 
it will be performed bv the Harold Brooke Ch , at 
Bishopsg ite Institute, on December 2, at 5, w h Miss 
Isabel lanson, Messrs. H. W Parsons Roland 
Jackson, and Joseph Farrington as soloists, and Mr 
Gerald ¢ ooper at the h irps hod he programme 
ncludes also the first pertor nance ot three pat songs 
for female voices and strings, by Gustav Ho! 

Dr. W. H. Harris has been appointed to succeed 
Sir Hugh Allen as conductor of the Oxford Bach 
Chor Sir Hugh, however, will retain his connection 
with the Choir, having been elected chairman of the 


committee 
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laver-Pian > | (Donaldson , played by Ernest Leith (0756), 
Pp Y p ano Motes *To-night’s my night with baby’ (Meyer- Buttenuth), 
core played by A. Moran and R. Bloom (0755), and three 
EOLIAN Metrostyle— That Night in Araby’ (Snyder) and 
Duo-Art.—Though musically the least interesting | ‘Ting-a-ling’ (Little) on L24800a; ‘Sweet Child’ 


of the three movements, the third roll of Chopin’s 
E minor Rondo Vivace), played by 
Josef Hoffmann, is a brilliant piece of work. The 
well planned, and is 


Concerto 


arrangement of this 1s very 


entirely satisfactory (6918). 
rhere is some very delicate playing by Cyril Scott 


in his charming little ‘ Butterfly Waltz’ (0246)—so 
is not longer. 
that of Grieg’s Norweg 


Carolyn Cone 


, that one 1s sorry it 
An attractive roll is 
Dance, Op. 35, No. 2, 
Baldwin, though there is hardly enough contrast in 
between the opening Allegretto grazioso and the 
Allegro section, 68901 
With the exception of one place on the roll where 
the pedalling is badly blurred, Sapellnikov’s delightful 
No. 2, 1s Rudolph 





played by 


tone 


where more power 1s needed 


Gavotie, Op. 5, vell played by 
(,an 999 3 

697 I receives most 
hands of Arthur 
with type too rare—one 
interferes with the general flow of the 


Intermezzo in A 
treatment at the 


Brahms’s 
express ve 
Rubinstein, a rubato of a 
that never 
piece as a whole 

\ very performance of ‘The Merrymakers’ 
from German’s ‘Nell Gwynn’ Suite, comes 
some of the quick passages, 


lively 
Dance’ 
from Robert Armbruster ; 
however, are not so clean as they might be 6995). 
Hand-played. Armbruster also gives us 
n this section, both very well played—a 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ (Ag33e) and| 
‘Chanson,’ by Frim] (Ag35@). Why | 
does so able a pianist waste his time and talent on 


Robert 
two rolls 
selection from 


a very ordinary 


this style of thing? 

Salon music, and not of the best, is Wollenhaupt’s 
‘The Whispering Wind,’ the effect of which, through 
no fault of the player, Genevieve Pitot, is gusty 
rather than whispering (Ag3!@). 

Huston Ray has added some arpeggi in the bass 
and a few rapid chromati treble of 
Massenet’s ‘ Elégie,’ and plays the result as a concert 


scales in the 


transcription. The effect is somewhat ludicrous, and 


those who care for this particular piece will, I should 


imagine, prefer it plain (Ag37¢d). 

Metrostyle.—Four good rolls this month for the 
avid player. Even a novice could make quite 
a brilliant show with Moszkowski’s ‘ Esquisse 


I 3029 34). 
minor, Op. 142, 1s 
it suffers 


Vénitienne,’ Op. 73, No. 1 
Schubert’s Impromptu in F 
well-edited, but like so much of Schubert, 
P3028 5¢ 
‘Abendlied,’ by Edward German (T 302924 
nice manipulation of the levers. There is 


Bach Prelude and Fugue in A (No. 19, from Book 1), 


trom oOver-repetition 
, needs 
also a 


which in places appears to be less well-cut than 
usual (1246872 

Song-Rolls.—There is plenty of spirit in Lane 
Wilson’s ‘Carmen’—a Waltz Ballad played by 
Templeton Murray (26703). Charles Blackmore 


over-sentimentalises ‘Gad’s Garden,’ by F. Lambert 
26704), and in Easthope Martin’s ‘Absence’ it is a 
little difficult at times to fit-the words to the melody. 
Albert Fream isthe pianist (26702). There are one or 
two misprints in the words on Roll 5 of the ‘When we 
were very young’ series (26671)—‘ Politeness’ and 
‘Market Square.’ 

The dance rolls are a good level lot, and consist of 


two uo-Art—*Where’d you get those eyes?’ 


Whiting-Lewis-Simon) and ‘ That’s why I love you’ 
Donaldson-Ash), on L24799¢; ‘Falling in love with 
you (Meyer) and ‘On the Riviera’ (van Loan-Rich) 
on L248ola, 


BLUTHNER 


Animatic.—The roll that heads the list, ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques,’ by Schumann, played by Teresa 
Carrefio, is unaccountably disappointing in places. 
At times the playing is magnificent, but there are 
some dry spots which fail to hold the attention of 
the hearer. It is good, however, to have a lasting 
and faithful reproduction of this fine player’s (57361). 

Schumann’s song, ‘Mondnacht,’ Op. 39, No. 5, 
suffers inevitably from transcription, though Felix 
Gieseking does all that is possible in regard to 
performance (59424). 

Walter Niemann gives his own stately ‘Menuet 
a la cour,’ Op. 91. The ending is reminiscent of 
Brahms, and, although there is perhaps overmuch 
repetition of the opening bars, it makes good hearing, 
and is well played 

After a spirited beginning, Oswin Keller has a bad 
relapse in the middle section of Rachmaninov’s 
*Polichinelle” The Agitato is converted into an 
Andantino, and dramatised almost out of recognition. 
It is difficult to imagine how such a misconception 
of the composer’s obvious intentions could have been 


$9202). 


possible 

A roll of Schiitt’s ‘Papillon-Valse,’ played by 
Franz Wagner, although quite pleasing, would have 
shown to better advantage with a less pronounced 
rubato 58373 ° 

The fempo of all the foregoing rolls is on the slow 
side, but no amount of mechanical quickening can 
hide such technical faults as halting scale-passages, 
distorted time-values, &c. The roll reproduces a 
player’s vagaries in this way only too faithfully. 

Ordinary.—There are three in this batch. 
attractive, and with plenty of scope for nice 
manipulation, is Moriz Rosenthal’s happy ‘Les 
Papillons’ (54341), a light ‘Staccato Caprice’ 
50468), by Max Vogrich (which, by the way, has 
been cut with more rwéa/o than is necessary), and 
Toselli’s sentimental ‘ Serenata’ (58251). Dc. 


Most 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMBIA 


For accuracy’s sake I must correct a slip in my 
note on the new Columbia gramophone—the Viva- 
Tonal the player in the 
pianoforte record so highly praised was not Irene 
Scharrer, but Percy Grainger, and the work was 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata. 


see p. 919, Ov tober issue 


The Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton 
Harty, is recorded in Mozart’s ‘ Haffner’ Symphony, 
L1783-5). The finish and clarity of the 
playing are such as to remind us that this 
orchestra now seems to be in a class by itself 
this country is concerned. Incidentally, 


complete 


so tar a 
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he records demonstrate the great advance made 
n the elimination of surface noises. Much of| 
the playing is little more than a whisper, yet not a 
detail is lost, whereas a few years ago these quiet 
passages would have been scratched out. The only 
fault I have to find with this set is that the 
playing is too consistently on the soft side. In a long 
work the result is apt to become somewhat pallid. 
This is a view that will not be generally taken, | 
admit. For many gramophonists anything above a 
mezzo-forte is a horrid noise, and even a fibre needle 
picks up too much tone. (I believe the extremists of 
the pianissimo brigade will not be really satisfied till 
somebody brings out a needle made of some such 
soothing and apologetic substance as soap. 

The records of Debussy’s Petite Suite, played by 
Orchestra, under Sir Dan 


the London Symphony 
here is no 


Godfrey, are a trifle disappointing. 
definite fault, yet the music has lost something. It 
has somehow become prosaic (L1786-7 

rhe pick of the basket in this month’s Columbia 
is Mendelssohn’s C minor Trio, played by Sammons, 
Fertis, and Murdoch (L1755-8). The handing over 
of the violoncello part to a viola is justified by 
results, the occasional loss of string bass being more 
than compensated by the beauty of the more melodic 
passages. Playing and recording alike are first-rate 
As for the work itself, one need not be a Mendelssohn 
its fluency, tunefulness, 


enthusiast in order to enjoy 
and certainty of touch. It is music which ‘comes 
off? so conclusively as to make a good deal of 
probably better work seem almost fumbling in 
comparison. The Scherzo especially is a sprightly 
affair of a type which might almost be described as 
an invention and copyright of Mendelssohn’s. 

Brilliant violin-playing is that of Joseph Szigeti, in 
Hubay’s ‘Zephyr’ and Francceur’s ‘Siciliano and 
Rigaudon’ (L1788), and Beethoven’s well-known 
Minuet in G and the curiously perverse ‘ Saudades de 
Brazil,’ of Milhaud (D1527). But the ‘Zephyr’ is 
surely too suggestive of a stiff breeze at times. 

Che Sheffield Choir’s singing of *The heavens are 
is excited and over-strenuous. ‘Hail, bright 


telling’ 
is better in every way. Sir Henry Coward 


abode’ 
conducts (9128). 

The vocal records are a good level lot, and the 
only deficiency is a general lack of clarity in diction : 
Norman Allin (*‘ Hear me, ye winds and waves’ and 
“Tis jolly to hunt,’ from ‘The May Queen,’ L1790 
William Martin (‘Che gelida manina,’ from ‘La 
Bohéme,’ and ‘Salut demeure,’ from Gounod’s 
‘Faust,’ L1789 Dora Labbette (‘My mother bids 
me bind my hair’ and ‘Who is Sylvia?’ D1553 
Cecil Sherwood from ‘ Marta’ and 
‘Rigoletto,’ 4074); and Dennis Noble (‘ Passing by’ 

a dull song alleged to be by Purcell, but obviously 
name—and 


excel pts 


by another composer of the same 


Graham Peel’s ‘ Ettrick,’ 4073). 


H,M.V. 


‘Scheherazade’ loses 


expected, 
the conducting 


As might’ be 

nothing of its vivid colour under 

of Eugéne Goossens. Indeed, one perhaps g 
surfeit of brilliance with four sides of such’ garisl 
music. However, this is a matter of taste. The 
orchestra is that of the Covent Garden Opera 
C1287-8 The recent high level of chamber musi 
playing is well maintained in the latest example 
Dvorak’s Quartet in F (the ‘ Nigger’), played by the 
Quartet (D1124-6). The players’ form 


ets a 


Budapest 


Itt 


here strikes me as being a great improvement on 
that shown previously. No doubt they have here 
music that specially suits them, and the result is a 
delight. 

The variability of choral recording is once more 
demonstrated in a couple of records of the Royal 
Choral Society in the B minor Mass. The Sanctus is 
as near a complete triumph as has been achieved in 
music of such complexity. Not only are the details 
surprisingly clear; there is much of the right feeling 
of bigness—a kind of multitudinous effect that lays 
hold of one. The vocal tone is 
sopranos deserve a medal for 
shrillness, set off by a bad mark for some occasional 
diffidence in taking top notes. ‘There is a capital 
balance between choir and orchestra (D1123). The 
record is of the Gloria in Excelsis, and is 


always musical ; the 


their avoidance of 


other 
less good in almost every way, though it is still far 
from being bad (D1127). As a pair, they show a 
distinct advance towards the solution of a very 
difficult conducted the 
performance at which these records were made. 

Che best of the vocal records appears to be that of 
the Love Duet from ‘ The Valkyrie,’ sung by Gota 
Liungberg and Walter Widdop, at whose hands the 


problem. Dr. Bairstow 


amorous frenzy of the climax is given full value 
DB963). 

An excellent musical voice is shown by Rachel 
Morton in the ‘Habanera,’ from ‘Carmen,’ and 
‘Love and music, these have I lived for,’ from 
‘ Tosca,’ but characterisation is weak, The 
*‘Habanera’ ests no Carmen (F440 Other 


supe 
Ponselle and Giovanni 
extract \ida,’ 
Beniamino Gigli (a Neapolitan Serenade 
and a poor extract from a poor opera, *L’Elisn 
d’amore,’ DA797 Browning Mummery 
‘Pale Moon’ and Quilter’s ‘ Now sleeps the crimson 
petal,’ and John Brownlee (‘Ich grolle 
nicht’ and Massenet’s ‘ Elegie,’ E439). 

Something of a curiosity, but one that perhaps opens 
up a new field, is a record of Alvin D, Keech with his 
delivers instructions, 
want to knew 

chords” which 


vocal records are of Rosa 
Martinelli, with chorus (an 


DA8og 


from 


Logan’s 


B2355 





Keech 


banjulele banjo. Mr. 
those who 


with illustrations, and 
how to vamp the three or four 
may be made to do duty as accompaniment for a 
simple tune may learn from this record. One of the 
tunes ‘Keel Row,’ and another 
Rubinstein’s Melody in F. It goes without saying 
that the latter has its harmonic wings drastically cut 
in the process, though whether the fox-trot jingle that 
is imposed on it may be taken as compensation 
depends on whether the hearer is a musician or a 
dancer. Mr. Keech’s hustling method and trans 
atlantic diction give an amusing side to this record 


used is the s 


B2356). But if elementary instruction on_ the 
yanjureie May ve vive thus, y ot some on a 
banjulel y be given thus, why not son I 

musical instrument? Here is a line that is capable 


of development, surely. 

Che mid-November list gave us another example of 
the way the companies hit on a work simultaneously, 
Che Columbia ‘Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ is followed 
H.M.V. In this the players are the 


Landon 


by one from 


Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted by Sir 

Ronald (D1128). The detail and colouring are first 
rate, but the general effect is too loud and strenuous, 
| feel, 


Better justice is done to No. 4 of ‘The Planets’ 
‘ Jupiter ’—conducted by Albert Coates. The straight 
forward tunes and bold rhythms are just the thing 


for the gramophone (D1129 








Iii2 


A really big enterprise is the issue of a set of 
records of Chopin’s Twenty-Four Preludes, complete, 
by Alfred Cortét (DBg957-960). This is 
Chopin at his best. Inevitably in so large a set the 
Its tendency to 
s shown specially in 


played 


pianoforte has its ups and downs. 


become plunketty and banjoey 
» little No. 2in A minor. On the whole, | 
feel that the virtues in this set are in the music and 


Happily, both 


the eerie 


playing rather than in the recording 
are so fine as to help us to overlook tonal short 
or the benefit of readers who are unable 


whole lot, I add 


comings k 
to launch out in a purchase of the 
that the twenty-four pieces are grouped thus 1-0 ; 
7-143; 15-16; 19-24 

Another fine pianoforte record isof Mark Hambourg 
in Chopin’s G minor Ballade (C1290 Che tone strikes 
me as being better than in the Preludes, but I do not 


dogmatise on the point, as instruments, surfaces, and 
But as to the excellence of 


} 


needles vary so much 
the play ng, there can be 


The Coldstream Guards 


ittle question. 

recorded in a 
1289); but for 
give me that of Sousa’s little 
lot in a couple of J:P.’s own Marches—* Stars and 
‘The fairest of the fair’ 


Band is 
*Yeomen of the Guard’ selection (¢ 


1 rousing band record 


Stripes for ever ’ ind 


B2370 


VOCALION 


No orchestral or chamber music records are in 


] 


this month’s parcel Chere is, however, a first-rate 


pianoforte record—York Bowen in’ Schumann’s 
‘Carnival in Vienna Ko5269 Mr. Bowen’s 
playing 1s admirably clear and dexterous, and the 


tone-reproduction is unusually good 


Che Life Guards Band provides stirring moments 


with a_ string of famous’ regimental marches 


Ko5273 
There is a not 


a massed chon 


very convincing choral record 


Eolian Hall, with organ 
essional. set to Dvykes’s 


singing in 
uccompaniment, the ‘Re 


* Melita, 


harmony, 


and ‘ Jerusalem.’ The latter ts 
first part 


baritone and soprano not an improvement I 


sung in 


with the treated solo-wise by 


think. 


‘Jerusalem’ is a tune for a big crowd in _ unison. 


There are fine voices in this choir, especially among 


the basses The organ part comes through only 
moderately well (Kos265 
Olga Haley’s singit of ‘Dido’s Lament’ and 


rhe Holy Child’ ts not quite so 
Schubert 


Easthope Martin’s 


good as her performance of the songs 
] 


noticed last month. Her steady, pure tone is 


delightful, but the result here is rather colourless 

want of clearness in diction. 

what factors they 
Ko5268 

what Frank Titterton and Malcolm 


‘The Larboard 


apparently through a 


Consonants and vowel shapes 


are in viving variety and colour 


No need to say 
McEachern 


make of such duets as 


Watch’ and ‘ Excelsior the latter as unintentionally 
amusing as ever in its platitudinous pointing of the 
moral. Yet if you doubt the existence of a large 


public ready to take it as a profound piece of poetry 


and music, try with 


average audience 


two good voices on an 


THE ORGAN AND THE GRAMOPHONI 


Che recording companies are taking up the organ 
with a will, judging from their announcements, 
have 
But I doubt if 


| satisfy any gramophonists 


and, 


and from some reviews, they would seem to 


conquered that awkward instrument 


the results as a whole wil 
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who are really familiar with the instrument, and who 
apply to its records the same critical test as is given 
to the reproduction of other instrumental music. 
Only occasionally do we get the real thing, and this 
mere approximation will continue till the problem 
of the pedals has been solved. The vagueness, 


and sometimes complete absence, of the bass 
of the harmony is fatal, as are also the pres 
ence of all sorts of harmonics in_ connection 
with the upper parts. Here are particulars of 
records issued during the past month: G. D. 


Cunningham, on the Kingsway Hall organ, Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor (H.M.V., C1291 

Arthur Meale, at Central Hall, Westminster, his own 
‘Twilight Melody’ and ‘ Marche Festive’ (H.M.V., 
B2363); Edgar Smith, on the AZolian Hall organ, a 
series of Christmas Hymns (Voc., X9903 W.G 
Webber, at Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Bach’s Fantasia in G minor —mislabelled ‘ The Great 
and the Toccata in C, with the pedal solo 
mercifully ‘cut’ (Col., 9133) ; J. Edgar Humphreys, at 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Schubert’s ‘ Litany’ and the Duetto 
from the ‘ Sonys without Words’ (Col., 9134) ; Arthu 
Meale, at Centrai Hall, Schubert’s ‘ Marche Militaire 
and Lemare’s Andantino (H.M.V., B2353); G. 1 

Pattman, at the Liberal Jewish Synagogue, ‘In a 
Monastery Garden’ (with bell) and (again !) Lemare’s 
Andantino, here sanctified by being called * Song of the 
Soul’ (Col., 9135); G. T. Pattman, at the Synagogue 
aforesaid, Bach’s D Toccata and Fugue 
Col., 9136) ; and Reginald Foort, at the New Gallery 
Kinema, ‘Ina Monastery Garden’ (with two bells), and 
‘Ina Persian Market’ (H.M.V., C1285). The playing 
generally is first-rate, but the recording very streaky. 


C minor’ 


minor 


In some examples it does so little justice to instru 
ment and performer that it seems a pity the companies 
more 
In any case, | believe 


are not content to experiment a good deal 
before issuing organ records. 
most organ enthusiasts will agree with me in hoping 
that a more critical attitude will be adopted by those 
There 
will be a very considerable public for organ musi 
via the gramophone—if it is not choked off at the 
start by poor recording and indifferent music, and by 


handful of works, good 


responsible for the issue of organ records. 


the insistence on a mere 


and bad 


Church and Organ Music 


ORGANISTS 
DIPLOMAS 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
DISTRIBUTION Ot 

invited to 

successful 


Members friends are cordially 
attend the 
candidates on Saturday, January 22, 1927, at 3 p.m 


The president, Dr. W. G. deliver an 


and 
distribution of diplomas to 
Alcock, will 
Dr. W. H. Harris, organist of 
Oxford, will play the College 


address, after which 


New 


organ pieces selected for the July 


College, upon 
Examination, 1927 
There will be an after the 


recital, to which members and friends are invited. 


informal conversazione 


LECTURI 

Under the auspices of the College a lecture entitled 
‘Organ Music in the Cinema’ will be given by M1 
Reginald Foort, on Saturday, December 11, at 11 a.m., 
at the New Cinema, 123, Regent Street 
by kind permission of the managing director 
Illustrations upon the Wurlitzer-Hope-Jones organ 
and also by films. Mr. Cart de Lafontaine will 
preside. Admission free, no tickets required. 

H. A. HARDING, “fen. Secretary. 


Gallery 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


A series of monthly organ recitals has been arranged 
Saturdays at 3), the players including Sir Ivor Atkins, 
Dr. W. G. Alcock, Mr. Henry Goss Custard, Dr. Henry 


ey, and Mr. A. M. Henderson. Dr. 
pening recital on November 6, with a programme that 
cluded Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue, Franck’s Choral 

\ minor, Handel’s G minor Concerto, Howell’s D flat 
Rhapsody, Charles Wood’s Prelude on ‘St. Mary,’ Xc. 
\t each recital a choir drawn from Westbourne Church and 
e University Chapel will sing @ cappella works. (By the 
are sorry to see one of the players described on 
This 


*stars.’) 


Ley gave the 


y we 
the prospectus as ‘The Prince of English Organists.’ 
| of label should be left to vocal and cinema 
TE ROTUND 

Che third issue of the Aotunda (Messrs. Henry Willis, 
Brixton) maintains its high standard of interest and artistic 
production. Henry Willis writes on the removal and 
re-erection of the St. Paul’s Cathedral organ ; Lynnwood 
Farnam makes interesting suggestions on the equipment of 
the modern there is an account of the Liverpool 
Cathedral organ, by Harry Custard ; Stanley 
Marchant gives good advice concerning the use of organ 
with orchestra ; 
‘Modern English Organ Music’ ; 
The illustrations are numerous and 


console 


Goss 


Harvey Grace continues his discussion of 
and there are other articles 


overing a wide field. 


idmirably reproduced. 


Sol ATHEDRAI 


rHWARK ¢ 


Excellent performances of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ and 


Elgar’s ‘ For the Fallen’ were given at the monthly musical 


ervice on November 6, On December 18 the programme 
will consist of Benjamin Dale’s ‘ Before the Paling of 
the Stars,’ Armstrong Gibbs’s * Before Dawn,’ Vaughan 
Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas Carols, and Handel’s | 


The 


feature is 


London 
a weekly organ 


Organ Concerto. Symphony 
Orchestra will play. A new 


Mondays, one till two. 


(y minor 


recital 


ST. ANNE’S, SOHO 
\ Musical Festival will be held on December 11 
e€ programme on the former date being devoted to Handel 
horuses from the Dettingen Te Deum, 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ the twelfth Chandos Anthem, and organ 
| On December 18 a Samuel Sebastian Wesley 


solos). 


and 18, 


*Samson,’ and 


heme is promised (Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in EF, 
*The Wilderness,’ five other anthems, and organ solos). 
Mr. Albert Orton will play and conduct. 


WILL IT END? 


finished 


WHERE 
folk 
as * the 


the Liverpool 


news 


Hardly have acclaiming 
Cathedral organ in the world’ when 
omes of a monster being built by Messrs. G. F. Steinmayer, 
for the Cathedral at Passau, 


manuals hundred 


largest 


f Oettingen and Nuremberg, 
This five 
How long will this remain ‘th 


Bavaria. will have and two 


stops. e largest 


NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION CHANGE OF 


7 


\t the thirty-eighth annual general meeting, on October 27, 
that this should 
Free Church 


organization 


Choir | 


unanimously 
as * The 


it was decided 
henceforth be known nion, 

The third Festival Service and eighteenth Festival of the 
Liverpool Church-Choir Association was held in Liverpool 


Cathedral on November 4. 


The singers numbered three 


hundred and fifty, drawn from twenty Church choirs, 
including the Cathedral. The chief choral items were 
Introit, ‘QO Lord, the Maker of all thing’ (Mundy); 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis in C (Attwood) ; anthem, 


‘The Wilderness’ (S. S. Wesley), of which a memorably 
fine performance was given; and the festival chorus, 
* All people that on earth do dwell!’ (Bach-Ravenscroft 
Holst), which gave special opportunity for the mighty 
organ to be heard, masterfully played by Mr. H. Goss 
Custard. The Precentor was the Rev. H. Dams, Vicar of 
Knowsley, and the conductor was Mr. Branscombe. The 


sermon was preached by Canon Head, Sub-Dean, and there 
was an immense congregation. 
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On October 23, a choir of five hundred, composed of 
members of the Diocesan Church- Music Society in and neat 
Manchester, took part in an impressive service at Manchester 
Cathedral, singing works by Bach, Cornelius, Dowland, and 


Stanford. Mr. Norman Cocker was at the organ, and 
Dr. A. W. Wilson conducted. There was a small con 


gregation—one of several signs that the cause of Churc! 


music 1s poorly supported in this district. 


From an essay by an eleven-year-old Streatham boy 


“There are three kinds of clergymen, bishups 
recters, and curats, the bishups tell the recters t 
work, and the curats have to do it. The curat is 
a thin married man, but when he is a recter he gets 
fuller and can preach longer sermons and becums a 
good man.’ 

\ new three-manual organ, built by Messrs. Brindley, | 


been opened at St. Ambrose’s, Westbourne, Bournemouth, 





by Mr. Ralph T. Morgan, his programme including the 
Fugue from Rheinberger’s * Pastoral’ Sonata, Stanford 
Intermezzo on the ‘Londonderry Air,’ Ba D minor 





Toccata, Harvey Grace’s Rhapsody, Widor’s Toccata, & 


Messrs. Driver & Haigh, of Bradford, have rebuilt the 
organ at Horton Lane Congregational Church, Bradford, 
and the instrument ts now a three-manual of forty-one 
stops. Mr. G. D. Cunningham gave the opening recital, 


ylaying Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, Lemare’s Fantasia 
g 


on ‘ Hanover,’ Gigout’s Scherzo, the Reubke Fugue, Xc. 


Mr. H. V. will 
Institute for the Blind, 22 


when 


give a recital at the National 

, Great Portland Street, W., o 
, 

will be made up 

The fact 


the College makes 


Spanner 


December 1, at 3, his 
from the pieces set for the R.C.O. examinations 
of the 
the recital of special interest to students. 


programme 


organ being a replica of that at 








The organ at St. Benedict’s, Glastonbury, was re-openet 
on November 3, when Mr. C. H. Trevor gave a recital 
playing Bach’s Prelude in B minor, Stanley’s Introductio 
and Allegro in G, Dupont’s Meditation, three pieces by 
Purcell, Xc. 

\ well-varied Bach recital was given at St. Niniat 
Glasgow, on October 15, organ and pianoforte solos being 
played by Mr. J. D. Macrae, arias from the cantatas sung 
by Miss An Ballantine, and violin solos given by Miss 
Clara Brost. 

Dr. Caradog Roberts gave the opening recita the new 
organ at City Road Wesleyan Methodist Church, Chester, 
on October 27. Kecitals were also y Mr. Herbert 
F. Ellingford, 

Mr. E. T. Cook gave a recital at All Saints’, Hertfor 
on the occasion of the re-opening of the orga His 
programme included Franck’s Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, 
Blow’s Toccata, and the ‘St. Anne’ Prelude and Fugu 

On November 10, at St. | rch, High Wy "i 
a Festival of Li cl held mducted by 
Mr. Noel Ponsonby. An m Chur sic idea 
was given by the Rev. Mauri 

Parts 1 and 2 of the ‘ Christmas’ Oratorio will be sung 
at Church End Congregational Church, Finchley, ot 
Sunday, December 19, at 0,30 


A new organ of three manuals and thirty-three speaking 
stops has just been built by Messrs. Henry Willis, for 
St. John’s, Sidcup. 

Bach’s Magnificat was performed by the choir and 


orchestra of Ali Saints’, Clifton, Bristol, on November 5 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL od 


SPECIFICATION OF THE ‘WILLIS’ ORGAN 
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D , Ope Ba Doles n 16 f 25 Fourniture 15, 19, 22, 26, 29 m_ 5'rks ¢ 9 pi 
f n ¢ N + Bourdon tp. w rf f 6" Fagotto m 16 é 
Donble Ope Diat I Juil stp. w Octave Bassoon m 3% ¢ 1 adi 
f 1 n 16 Octave from 6) w 8*Contra Trombone m 32 2 °6 rev 
( tra \ e (from G Principal fr ) ) »* Trombone m1 2 
Doul ror p. ¥ 8%) cell S Yi Ophicleide " 2 
Open Ba N ‘ ) Stopped I f Cla ’ 8 
Open I N \ 4 pw 8&8 f Contra Bombarde from I 
8 Tibia (from 61 G Open Flute x 8 Bombarde 9 elt 
) Open Diary [welft fron s w“ I varde from m 8 
( Ba ' ( I , } r » and l arde from I t adj 
> N 8, 29 (marked are € ! epara box rev 
' ) A St | pa ‘ 
NEN . : N EN t N D ana Mixture 10, 7 
6 ¢ a Dule t $ $3 Contra Viola I 4 I rk 
Open Diapason 8 4 Violin Diapason A) Bass Clarinet m 1¢ $ ped 
8 Rohr Fl5te P t ® ‘ ; a u 8 } Barytor m 16 $ 1 
: Claribel Flute vy 8 ; { Corno di bassetto m 8 ‘ 1 aa) 
. 5 ' 8 ‘ - 4 ; ' 
9 aa : , . 47 Unda Maris (FF \ . ; Cor Anglais n 8 4 i 
" cients m 4 ' 8 Octave Viola n Vox Humana m 8 } 
I ; 19 Suabe I Wy I npet| ' s 3 rev 
art ni - 
42 D : Lie ch Pic sty 8 Clarion ) 1 r 
( EAT ( N Stoy 
7 son Y , n ¢ 69 Tibia vy 8 79 Twelfth 2 
Double Open Diapa ’ Doppel Flute v 8 So Super Octave m 2 I Pedal « 
Contra Tibia \ Stopped Diapason stp. w 8 5 8: Fifteenth... m 2 j Choir « 
Bourd ty w 16 72 Quint n 5 82 Mixture 12, 17, 19, P21, 22 m 5rks Great <« 
63 D Q t 1 v i Octave N 1 n ; I 83 Fourniture 19, 22, 24, 26, 29 m 5rks 
64 Open Diapason N i 4 Octave No. 2 m 4 5 84 Double Trumpet (Harm 
Open Diapa N n 5 Principal m 4 5 trebs.)... m 16 I 3 
66 Open Diapason N« m 8 76 Flate Harmonique : ~~ 5 85 Trompette Harmonique m 8 grand « 
67 Open Diapason N ' n & ‘ 77 Flite Couverte stp. w 4 86 Trumpet! harmonic .. m 8 15 + 
68 Open Diapason N 8 78 Tenth m 3 5 87 Clarion trebles : m 4 15 adjusta 
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SweELL ORGAN—3!1 Stops 
Wind Wind Wind 
press press press 
ft. inch. ft. inch ft. inch 
88 Contra Geigen m 16 5 99 Vox Angelica ... . (FF) m 8 5 110 Hautboy m 8 7 
89 Contra Salicional m 16 5 100 Octave one m 4 111 Krummhorn m 8 7 
Lieblich Bordun stp. w & m 16 5 101 Octave Geigen m 4 5 112 Waldhorn m 16 10 
Open Diapason m 8 5 102 Salicet m 4 5 113 Cornopean harmonic m $8 10 
Geigen m 8 5 103 Lieblich Fléte stp. m 4 5 114 Clarion m 4 KK 
93 Tibia w 8 7 104 Nazard stp. m i 5 115 Double Trumpet (harm 
44 Flauto (harmonic) m 8 5 105 Fifteenth m 5 trebs m 1 1s 
»5 Wald Flé se 5 106 Seventeenth tp. m 5 116 Trompette Harmonique m § 15 
96 Lieblich stp. m 8 . 107 Sesquialtera 10,12, 17, 19.22 m 5rks 5 117 Trumpet harm m 8&8 15 
Echo Viola m 8 5 108 Mixture 15, 19, 22, 26, 29 m rks 5 118 Octave trump trebs m 4 15 
98 Salicional m 5 109 Contra Hautboy m 1¢ 
Soto ORGAN 2 stops and 1 Coupler (partially enclosed 
UNENCLOSED SECTION 126 Flite Harmonique n 8 I 134 Oboe (orchestral n 8 I 
1 Contra Hohl Flite w if 10 127 Octave Viole (tin) n 4 10 5 Bassoon (orchestral m 8 I 
I Hohl Fléte w 8 1 128 Concert Flute (harmoni n { it 136 French Horn m 8 10 
1 Octave Hohl Fléte w I 129 Violette tin) n 2 1 137 Contra Tromba ) m 1 oO 
ENCLOSED SECTION 130 Piccolo Harmonique n I 138 Tromba Réa | har m 8 2 
122 Contra Viole tin) m 16 10 131 Cornet de Violes (tin) 10 139 Tromba monic m 8 
123 Viole-de-Gambe tin) m 8 10 12, 15 rks 140 Tromba Clarion \ IT ; 
I Viole d'Orchestre (tin) m 8 10 I Cor Anglais n c i415 9 (reat 
1 Violes Célestes tin FF) m 8 1 I Clarinet (orchestral n 8 I 
BoMBARDE ORGAN-—5 Stops and one (¢ pler enclosed 
142 Grand Chorus 
iu“ anti a un a 
8, 12, 15, 19, 143 Contra Tuba i oe m 1 145 TubaClar ; {fm 4 o 
2, 26, 29 rks 144 Tuba _ m 8 146 Tuba Magna RArMOusN m & 
147 Gran , Great 
Played from the fifth keyboard, the action being led by drawstop knob ‘ Bombarde on 
Ecuo OrGan-—4 Pedal and 19 Manual Stoy enclosed) 
Ecuo Prepat 155 Carillon 163 Harmonica A®theria, 10, 
Salicional w if 4 (gongs Tenor m 8 12,1 m jerks 34 
Echo Bass stp. w if , 156 Flauto Amabile m 8 . 64 Chalumeau m 1 7 
150 Fugara m & 34 157 Muted Viole m 8 4 165 Trompette m 7 
151 Dulzian (reed m 1 7 158 AZoline Celeste (FF) n 8 ; 166 Cor Harmonique m & 7 
CHO MANUAI 159 Célestina . { ‘ 167 Musette m 8 34 
I Juintaton stp. m 1¢ 34 160 Fern Fléte sty ; 4 168 Hautbois d'Amour m 8 34 
I Echo Diapason m 8 4 161 Rohr Nasat tp. u q 169 Voix Humaine m 8 4 
154 Cor-de-Nuit stp. m 8 4 162 Flautina m , 170 Hautbois Octaviante m 4 4 
Manual stops played from fifth Keyboard, the action be ntrolled by drawstop kn« Echo on 
Coup.ers, Ere 
171 Choir to Pedal 188 Echo to Solo Echo ‘ on 
172 Great to Pedal 189 Choir octave 206 Bombarde ‘on’ 
173 Swell to Peda! 190 Choir unison off 2 Tremulant to Choir 
I Solo to Pedal 191 Choir sub-octave 208 Tremulant to Swell (5-in. wind) 
I Solo, tenor solo to Pedal Swell octave ) Tremulant to Swell (7-in. wind) (wood 
176 Bombarde and Echo to Pedal Swell unison off wind 
177. Swell to Choir Swell sub-octave Tremulant to Solo 
178 Solo to Choir Solo octave Tremulant to Ech« 
179 Echo to Choir Solo unison off 1 Great adjustable piston lock 
y 180 Bombade to Choir 1 Solo sub-octave I Swell adjustable piston lock 
aking 181 Choir to Great 198 Echo octave 214 Choir adjustable piston lock 
182 Swell to Great 199 Echo unison off 15 Solo adustable piston lock 
183 Solo to Great 200 Echo sub-octave 16 Echo adjustable piston lock 
184 Bombarde to Great 201 Great pistons to Pedal piston 7 Pedal adjustable piston lock 
185 Echo to Great 202 Pedal box on Swell pedal Five spare knobs 
Wind 18% Solo to Swell ; Pedal box on Solo pedal 
re “x 187 Echo to Swell 204 Pedal box on Choir pedal 
incn 
ef ACCESSORIES: MANUAI 
rks ¢ GREAT (in key slip) Cuorr (in key slip ) pist to Echo organ (adjustable at 
rks ¢ 9 pistons to Great organ (adjustable at pistons to Choir organ (adjustable at witchboard 
‘ switchboard witchboard ad table piston to Echo (with locking 
. 1 adjustable piston (with locking knob 1 adjustable piston (with locking } I ki 
2 *6 reversible pistons to Great to Pedal, 5 reversible pistons to Choir to Peda reversible piston t Bombarde and 
Swell to Great, Choir to Great, i to Choir, Echo to Pedal 
ye Solo to Great, Bombarde to Great, to Choir pistons (three each in tops of Choir 
and solo trombas on Great Great, and Swell bass key-frame 
Swe tt (in key slip 9 pist stable at neg ;reat and Pedal combina 
9 pistons to Swell o 1 (adjusta at tion t These pistons 
switchboard t adj g knol are duplicated in the treble frames) 
1 adjustable piston (with locking knob) reversible pistons to Solo to Pedal and d tal pistons in fronts of treble 
reversible pistons t Swell to Pedal, Echo to Solo key-frame ind duplicated also in 
Echo to Swell, Solo to Swel BoOMBARDE ANI n key I the bass key-frames), giving special 
+ pistons to Bor organ " ations on manual pedals, 
ind pler 
ot ACCESSORIES: PEDAI 
4 pedal pistons to Pedal organ (adjustable 4 reversible pedals to Solo, Swell, Choir, Balanced crescendo Pedals to Swell, 
4 at switchboard) and Echo tremulants Ss Echo, and Pedal boxes 
1 adjustable piston (with locking knol 1 reversible pedal to Great and Pedal 
4 +10 pedal pistons duplicating Swell combinations coupled 
pistons 2 pedals crescendo and _  decrescendo 
3 reversible pedals, duplicating reversible respectivels actuatir Great and 
7 pistons, Great to Pedal, Bombarde to Pedal organs simultaneously 
Pedal, and Bombarde to Great 
ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 
Speaking Stops. Pipes Speaking Stops. Pipes Speaking Stops. Pipe 
I Pedal organ 5 996 Swell organ 4 Ect gan 1,34 
Choir organ 1,642 Solo organ 1,459 
rKS Great organ 257 Jombarde organ 85 
rks Total Speaking Stops, 165 Pipes, 10,925 
Couplers, & 49 Gongs 49 Spares 5 Total number drawst not 222 
* These Great pistons also control the four Solo trombas together with the coupler Solo trombas Great and also the Bombarde 
rand chorus and the coupler grand chorus on Great 
These Pedal pistons in addition to duplicating the Swell pistons actuate suitable Pedal ynbinations which are separately 
idjustable at a special switchboard and entirely independent of the normal Pedal combinations 
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RECITALS 

Dr. C. H. Moody, Bolton Abbey—Sonata No. 1, 
Vend in; Gavotte Nuptiale, Zemare; Pastorale, 
Bossi; Canzona, Rheinberger. 

Mr. Allanson Brown, Alnwick Parish Church— Légende, 
Dovord Good Friday Music, ‘ Parsifal’; Allegro 
(Sonata No. 1), Back ; Marche Pontificale, //tdor. 


Mr. Hedley Staniland, St. Stephen’s Walbrook 
in D minor, Stanford ; 


-Postlude 
Prelude and Fugue in C, Bach ; 









Intermezzo (Sonata No. 8), Aheinberger ; Evening Song, 
ra lo » 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. James’s, Clacton-on-Sea—Air and 
Variations, Swart; Preludes on * From heaven above to 
earth I come,’ 7a e/ and Bach; Festival Postlude 
or Leoni,’ & Fantasia on March Themes, 
i: rf T ty ry} aii 

Mr. Eric Brough, St. Mary-le-Bow—Prelude in F minor 
und Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Back ; Prelude on a 
Theme of Tallis, Da Final in B flat, Aranch 

Mr. Allan Brown, Central Hall, Southampton—Introduction 
ind Fugue, Aez/ Overture, ‘The Mastersingers’ 
Pastorale in I Fran Toccata in F, Bach. 


Mr. Arthur R. Saunders, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Prelude 
\ minor, Aachk ; * Il Sposalizio,’ Lzsct ; 
minor, Gui/mant;: Festival Toccata, 


ind Fugue in 
Scherzo in C 


Mr. Geoffrey N. Leeds, Windsor 
Marziale, Frank Bridge ; *Athalia’; Toccata 
und Fugue in F, Aack ; Slow movement (String Quartet), 
Dabussy ; Villanella, /re/and. 


Parish Church—Allegro 


(Overture, 


Mr. C. H. Collins, St. Hilda’s, Whitby—Fantaisie in F, 
Saint-Sacn Sonata No. 4, A/endelssohn ; Sonata in 
C sharp minor, Harwood ; March, ‘ Ariane,’ Gui/mant. 


Mr. Arthur Jellicoe, Holy Trinity, Llandudno—Prelude on 
Darwell’s 148th, Darke; Sonata Pascale, Lemmen 
Dithyramb, //arwood. 


Mr. J. Eric Hunt, St. Lawrence 
und Fantasia and 
in E flat, 


Prelude in E flat 
Allegretto 


Jewry 
minor, Bach ; 


Alla marcia, / 


Fugue in C 


tenholn reland. 


Mr. A. J. Sainsbury, Lausanne Cathedral—Prelude in D, 
Bach; Offrande Musicale No. 1, de Maleingreau; 
‘St. Francis preaching to the Birds,’ /éss¢; Grand 
Cheeur in C, Aranck. 

Mr. Philip Miles, All Saints’, Eastbourne—Verse, 
Ch pher Gibbon Chaconne, /’urvei Presto (Sonata 
in G), Algar: Minuet (Sonata in F), Stanford; 
Dithyramb, //arwood. 

Mr. H. Moreton, Plymouth Guildhall—‘ West Wind’ and 
*East Wind,’ Aow/ey; Carillon, A/ansfield ; * Harmonies 


du Soir,’ Aarg-7 Finale (Symphony No. 1), Verne ; 


Caprice, II tenholme, Introduction and Variations on 
a Theme of Beethoven, A/er 
Mr. Arthur Hayden, All Saints’, Oxford Road, Manchester 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach ; Suite in E minor, 
Bo ; Trumpet Tune and Air, 7’ Grand 
Cheeur in D, Gutlmant. 

Mr. Godfrey Sceats, Christ Church, Isle-of-Dogs—Preludes 
on Welsh Hymn-Tunes, lauehan William Pastoral 
in C, and Sketches in G minor and G major, 
iH , ; Symphonic Choral No. 2, Aarg-£/ert. 

Dr. Harold Darke, Central Hall, Westminster—Prelude 
ind Fugue in D, Aach ; Fantasia in F minor and major, 
V7. f Rhapsody, Da Scherzo, G Priere, 
] 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinsor St. John’s, Barmouth—Three 
Miniatur Pu 2; $ rzo (Symphony in C minor), 
fi. way Toccata Prelude on ‘Pange Lingua,’ 
Rai Dithyramh, Harwood; Preludes by Bach, 
fa } i [ iv, and i lit /j ria i i 7an 

APPOINTMENTS 
Mr R. M. Brunker, choirmaster and organist, St. 


Bartholomew’s, Battersea 

Mr. Maurice B, choirmaster and organist, 
farbican Congregational Church, New North Road, N.1. 

Mr. Cyril Winn, choirmaster and organist, West Norwood 
Parish Church. 

Mr. Edward G. Yeo, choirmaster and organist, Christ 
Church, Westminster. 


Coplestone, 


Letters to the Editor 


*“PEDANTRY IN EXAMINATIONS 

S1r,—My gratitude to you for publishing Mr. Julius 
Harrison’s article in your November issue, must be 
my excuse for writing further upon the same subject. I 
agree heartily with Mr. Flarrison. At a certain Northern 
University, the counterpoint papers in particular 
for some years past been a perfect study in musical 
archeology. At the moment there are faint signs of a 
broader outlook, due, no doubt, to the new regulations 
now in force at the R.C.O. and at Oxford University, which 
are bound to have a beneficent influence. 

Some time ago you appeared rather to snub a corr 
spondent who asked your advice with regard to a libretto for 
a Mus. Bac. Exercise. May I say that my sympathies are 
entirely with the candidate? It is extremely difficult to 
find good words which will arrest the attention of tl 
examiners. 

One 
been 


have 


e 


is advised to leave the Psalms alone: they have 
‘set’ ad nauseam, and so have all the standard lyrical 
and other poems. Repetition of words beyond a certain 
point is inadvisable, so many fine modern poems (Bridge’s 
Sonnets and Newbolt’s works} prove too short for the 
requirements. What are we to do? 

Holst and Vaughan Williams must doatremendous amount 
of ‘digging’ to get hold of their fine libretti. I wonder if 
Holst’s ‘Two Psalms’ would pass the degree examiners, or 
if they would" be marked ‘insufficient,’ and yet, what could 
be finer than these? Or, say, Parry’s ‘Songs of Farewell’? 
But how many Universities would consider them seriously? 

If your correspondent will communicate with me I can 
let him have one or two suggestions for Mus. Bac. Exercise 
which he may find useful or suggestive. 

And dare I ask you to allow readers to suggest works 
which are not hackneyed, and which might be suitable 
for Mus. Doc. Exercises? I have even heard of good 
compositions being turned down at the Universities on the 
ground of ‘ unsatisfactory libretto’ ! 

Sneering at degrees and the sound diplomas (R.C.O., 


R.C.M., R.A.M., &c.) is very undesirable, to say the 
least. A man who holds a_ reputable degree shows 
that he has been through the mill, has studied earnestly 


and seriously, and has not been ashamed or afraid to 
submit to the judgment of duly qualified musicians of 
standing. Earnest and serious study never impairs a 
man’s talent, if it be along the right lines, and it is the 
duty of the powers-that-be to see that the lines ave right, 
and that students are not misled.—Yours, Xc., 

133, Ware Road, WILLIAM J. 

Hertford, Herts. 


COMLEY. 


S1r,—Mr. Julius Harrison is hardly fair to University 
examiners. His article in your November issue reveals an 
attitude towards musical degrees which is not justified by 
the facts. His statement, ‘ Reduce your musicianship and 
stick rigidly to the dry-as-dust formule of your art, and we 
may pass you, say the old pundits,’ is quite misleading. The 
truth is that any candidate who did this would most certainly 
fail. Exercises nowadays must show musicianship of a very 
high order. Further, if the composer of the failed Exercise 
in question really ‘stultified his imagination in order to 
write his Exercise down’ to a certain level, as Mr. Harrison 
tells us he did, he simply asked for failure. Examiners 
to-day expect an Exercise to show imaginative qualities, in 
addition to the observance of technical rules. 

It was my privilege to coach one of the two candidates 
who passed the Final Mus. Doc. this year at Durham ; and 
no one who saw Ais Exercise (also accepted this year) could 
say it lacked either imagination or those better features of 
modern upon which Mr. Harrison and I are in 
complete agreement. But /A47s candidate had learned to 
discipline his imagination, which is a different thing from 
* stultifying’ it. 

The quotations given by Mr. Harrison are reasonable 
| enough, as music, excepting the one by Dr. John Blow, 
| which is vile ; but are these the worst to be found in the 
| failed Exercise? Mr. Harrison admits there are at least a 


music 
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more. And what of the general construction of the 
Exercise, admittedly ‘written down’ by a ‘stultified 
imagination ’ ? 

His plea for the justification of consecutive fifths and 
false relations because Bach very rarely wrote them is rather | 
beside the point. It raises an issue which can only be 
decided by a round table conference between University 
professors, musical graduates, and composers of repute like 
Mr. Harrison. 

The real point is that the ploughed candidate must have 
known these things would be blue-pencilled, if he 
properly advised by his coach, If he took the risk, and 
‘stultified his imagination’ in the larger issues involved, 
he ought not to blame those who decided that such things 
were not worthy the distinction of 
Yours, Xc., 


score 


was 


a musical degree. 


FREDERIC H, Woop. 
252, Hornby Road, 


Black poc yl. 


MUSIC AND TEARS 


SIR, With reference to the recent articles, &c., as to 
the tear-producing effect of certain passages in music, I 
wonder if any of your readers have been moved to 
the wireless. It was a near thing with me one 
Saturday afternoon last summer when the Charter Day 
celebration at Bridgwater, in Somerset, was being broad- 
The particular item which affected me was the 
singing of Parry's setting of ‘Jerusalem’ by a choir of 
children. 

I do not know why this should have occurred, as I have 
never been within fifty miles of the town, so that there is 
no question of ‘ home-town’ sentiment. 


tears 
over 


cast. 


Ithough as susceptible to its power as the average man, | 
I have never been actually brought into a lachrymose 
condition by music ; but if anything could move me, I 
think it would be the chorale in the ‘ Christmas’ Oratorio, 
sung by soprano voices only(not as a solo), to the words 
*Tousfrom Heaven He cometh poor.’ For sheer ethereal 
beauty and ‘ other-worldliness’ I do not know anything 
else in music to equal it.—Yours, Xc., 3. De 


A PIANOPHONE 


Sik,—Referring to a note by ‘Feste’ in the October 
issue concerning the lack of sostenuto in the pianoforte, 


may I suggest that this might perhaps be remedied by | 
adding to the same a set of organ-pipes voiced to match | . . - 
ithe adoption of medizval idiom by Vaughan Williams’s 
| 


the tone of the strings. 
The tone from these pipes would coalesce with that of | 
the strings, from which it would be indistinguishable. 
Such an instrument would the inestimable 
advantage of yielding digital expression and sostenuto. 
With electric action the touch of the pianoforte would 
not be appreciably affected. When required the 
could quickly be tuned to the pianoforte. 


pe ysS5eSS 


pipes 


What would organists not give for a good pedal piano- 
phone of 16-ft. and 8-ft. pitch 2—Yours, &c 


> 


THOMAS ELLISTON. 
Siam House, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
COLOUR MUSIC 
S1Rk,—Apropos of the article on this subject in the 


November issue of the A/usical Times, it is strange that 
Mr. Badger did not look up ‘Fétis’ under ‘ Castel et 
Rameau,’ where he would have found an account of the true 
inventor of the instrument he describes. Needless to say, 
it is not accurate to write that ‘about the year I8I5 a 
Frenchman, named Castel, constructed an instrument for 
the performance of music in terms of colour.’ The actual 
inventor was Father Louis Bertrand Castel, S.J., a 
distinguished French Jesuit, born at Montpellier on 
November 11, 1688, and who died at Paris on January 11, 
He elaborated the forth by Sir Isaac 
Newton, and constructed a ‘clavecin oculaire’ or luminous | 
harpsichord, which he described in the Mercure de France 
in 1725—over two hundred years ago. This colour music 
scheme attracted the attention of musicologists, and, in | 
1735 it was improved on by the Jesuit inventor. Four | 
years later, Telemann published a German translation of | 


1757- idea set 


Castel may be said to have 
discovered Rameau. The interested reader can profitably 
consult a French work, ‘Esprit, saillies, et singularités 
de P. Castel,’ published in 1763, though it is well known 
that Voltaire called the ‘the Don Quixote of 
mathematics.” However, he paved the way for Rimington 
and Scriabin.—Yours, &c., W. H. 


Castel’s invention (1739). 


inventor 


GRATTAN FLOOD. 


*“INEXPENSIVE’ AND 

Sir,—Isn’t ‘ Ariel’ in ‘Wireless Notes’ a 
trifle peevish in his reference to the recent ‘whole hour of 
A. W. Ketélbey’ (including the ‘!’)? Are not all so-called 
Oriental pieces written by westerners bound to be more or 


OTHER COUNTERFEITS 


last month’s 


less pseudo-Oriental? Isn’t the Orientalism of Rimsky 
Korsakov in ‘ Scheherazade,’ or Beethoven in the ‘ Turkish 
March,’ or Verdi in ‘ Aida,’ equally as ps¢ udo as_ the 
Orientalism in the ‘ Persian Market’? If * Ariel’ says it is 


not, perhaps he will tell me why. 

* Ariel’ may, or may not, be interested to learn that the 
Orientalism of the ‘ Persian Market’ ts perhaps not quite so 
pseudo as he would have your readers believe, if I may rely 
upon the evidence of my own ears when I was recently in 
the East (or very near it), and also upon the evidence of a 
native gentleman who, having heard the ‘ Persian Market’ 
played, told the conductor afterwards that the ‘ Beggars’ 
Theme’ was an actual Eastern melody. 
but I presume a native ought to know, and even if untrue 
it evidently sounded genuine enough to satisfy him ! 

While we characteristics, what is the 
difference between my pseudo-Orientalism and the pseudo 
modalism of Vaughan Williams? 
(neat word!) because it is pseudo, so must 


This is as may be; 


are on * pseudo’ 


If one is ‘inexpensive’ 


the other be 


lal >! Yours, XC... . 
se. dag - ALBERT W. KETELBEY. 
15, Lindfield Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
[* ARIEL’ writes: * The use of a genuine Oriental theme 
does not insure a composer against a charge of pseudo- 


Orientalism. The deciding factor is not the theme, but the 
composer’s use of it. The test is in the hearing, and I can 
only that my epithet result of the 
impression made on me by several performances of the 
music. Mr. Ketélbey’s closing paragraph opens upa question 
that would require an article for Perhaps 
even then we should be unable to account for the fact that 


say was used as a 


its discussion. 


his Mass in 
G minor it is productive of one of the most beautiful of 


pupils leads to *‘ psuedo” results, whereas, in 


|choral works. Perhaps the explanation lies in the one 
| word, ‘“‘sincerity.”. The Mass strikes us as a genuine 
expression ; the students’ works as imitations of their 
teacher.’ ] 
DISINGENUOUS JOURNALISM 
Sir,—The American Musical Courier, in July, 1920, 
described at length the operatic successes of a certain 


| luscious contralto, and went on to say that the lady in 


London during war-time took up ‘ the recital field of 
musical endeavour’ for the first time. In this American 
musical journalistic jargon you may or may not recognise 
‘concert work.’ 

Last month (September, 1926) some records were issued 


of the lady’s singing, accompanied by a delicious 
note in the monthly list of the Company concerned, 
in which we are first, as always, again informed of 


| the lady’s Hyperborean, Patagonian, Ultima-Thuleian, and 


Atlantean ancestry, and then told that starting her career 
first as a concert singer, it was long before she could over 
come her humanitarian, ethical, sociological, moral, or 
what not objections to the operatic stage. 

But the American periodical still the English 
recording company beaten to a frazzle in its astonishing 
description of the lady’s London activities, whereby four 
or five appearances at most in one season became ‘twelve 
recitals in Queen’s Hall’ and ‘six recitals in Queen’s Hall 
and Albert Hall in less than two months’ ! 


has 
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gut the climax, with true art, is reserved for the last. 
I quote 
‘She was particularly happy in her interpretations 
of the songs of Claude Debussy, according them a 


different treatment from other so-called Debussy 
interpreters thereby winning the approval of the 
composer to such an extent that twice he crossed 
specially from Paris to London to act as her 
accompanist, 

Sheer fiction, of course. When the lady was starting 


Paris ; and 
if there be one loathed 
the exaggerated emphasis, crude dramatisation, and slap-on 
that up this lady’s ‘art’ (Apollo, 
forgive me !) would execrated, it would have been 
Yours, Xc., KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 


her London activities, Debussy was dying at 


singer whose methods he, who 


colour methods make 
have 


hers. 


\ CORRECTION 
Sir,—Allow me to say that in your quotation from the 
New } Times, on p. 987, Schénberg’s ‘Op. 2” should 
read * Op. | 1.” The New York compositor took my Arabic 
for a Roman numeral.— Yours, Xc., 


RiIcHARD CAPELL, 


STANDARD PITCH 

Sir,—The movement set on foot by 
instrument firm, J. Mollenhauer & Sons, of 
received strong international support, and we learn from a 
reliable source that the subject will now have the attention 
of the Art Commission of the League of Nations. —Yours,Xc., 


the wood-wind 


4 & 5, Old Change, FAUPEL Bros. 
Cheapside, E.C.4. 


The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


, 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 


ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 

other 

Experienced pianist wishes to meet another for two 
pianoforte practice. Also violinist and ‘cellist for 


sonatas. —A. V. Hoar, 15, Hanover Park, S.E.15. 
Young lady vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 

practice. S.E. district.—A. M., c/o Musical Times. 
Alto (male) wishes to meet soprano, tenor, baritone, and 


bass for mixed- and male-voice quartets. Soprano and 
baritone pianists preferred.—F. ELLETT, 30, Sainsbury 
Road, S. E.19. 

Violinist wishes to meet pianist (gentleman) for mutual 
practice at home. Wimbledon.—k. T. M., c/o JJusical 
7ime 


Violinist (gentleman) wishes to meet ‘cellist and violist to 


form quartet.—A. R., 34, Kerbela Street, E.2. 

Lady violin player (W. London) wishes to meet other 
string players to form quartet for practice.—F. G. T., c/o 
Musical Time 


Sbarps and Flats 


faithful.’ /. 


“My heart Bach.—Ffari 
Daily Maiti. 

Since learning to sing correctly I have never had a single 
day’s illness. I have never even had a cold or a sore 
throat. At the present moment I ride to hounds, fence, 
box, row, climb mountains, and play golf. Even after 
four or five hours’ continuous singing I do not feel 
really tired. In fact, I feel better than I have ever felt 
in my life.—Zric Marshall, 


ever Septimu 


I have sung many hundreds of songs during my career, 
and I do not think I have sung any bad Dame 
Clara Butt. 


ones, 


Smart.—-Local paper. 
Concerts have no future in, this country. I have no 
future in this country. There is only one thing for any 
music-loving Englishman to do to-day, since broadcasting 
has been subsidised by the Government, and that is to get 


Organ Voluntary, ‘Cow Spirits.’ 


Fulda, has 


announce- | 


| out of the country and go to America. 
—Sir Thomas Beecham. 


I am off very soon, 


We have a suspicion that music—and_ broadcasting—will 
| continue to survive and flourish after this very loud speaker 
has closed down so far as his native land is concerned. 

Star. 


Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor, a famous 
piece to all music-lovers, where its prelude opened with 
a soft semi-square movement for the manuals only, intro- 
ducing an arpeggio figure which is treated chromatically 
| over a descant of two octaves.—Local Paper. 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS 


The opening meeting of the Society’s winter season had 
|a special appropriateness about its date, October 16, 
| that being the date in the year I885 on which its 


president, Miss Fanny Davies, made her first appearance. 
The débit of an English girl pianist in those days was a 
very unusual affair, and the sensation created by Miss 
| Davies’s playing of the G major Beethoven Concerto at the 
first Crystal Palace concert of that season, under Adolf 
| Manns, was an auspicious beginning to her great career. 
| Members of the S.W.M. were privileged to hear a piano- 
| forte recital by their president on this year’s anniversary. 
Miss Davies began her programme with the 
which she played after the Concerto at her first concert— 
sharp, by Schumann, and a Gigue in 
B flat minor, by Graun. She followed this by the encore 
which she gave at the first Monday ‘Pop.’ a fortnight 
later—Mendelssohn’s ‘Characteristic Piece,’ Op. 7, No. 7. 
A noble performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in A fiat, 
Op. 110, was perhaps the outstanding feature of the rest of 
|the programme, which included a group by Brahms, 
Schumann’s ‘Kinderscenen,’ Debussy’s Toccata, and a 
couple of typical Czecho-Slovak pieces by Joseph Suk. 

An interesting programme of autumn fixtures has been 
arranged, including a lecture on December I1, by Mrs. 
| Rosa Newmarch, on ‘ Modern Czech Music.’ Full details 
of the Society, and of the coming events, are obtainable 
from the Secretary, at 74, Grosvenor Street, W.1. 


solo 


the Romance in F 


FAMOUS CZECH CHOIR: 
PRAGUE TEACHERS 

After an interval of seven years, the leading male-voice 
choir of Czecho-Slovakia (the Choral Society of Prague 
Teachers) visited us once again, and gave a concert of 
national music at Queen’s Hall, on October 26. The choir 
came to us for the first time in May, 1919, within a few 
months of the proclamation of the independence of Czecho 
Slovakia, and the visit had then a certain political and 
propagandist significance. This time its aims were 
purely artistic. Unfortunately, in this long interval the 
public had forgotten the excellence of the choir, and the 
deep on the occasion of its first 
appearance had faded out. The attendance at the London 
| concert was not very good, but those who heard were stirred 
to unusual enthusiasm. A second concert, had the choir’s 
engagements permitted, would have attracted a much larger 


VISIT OF A 
THE 


impression made 


| audience. 

The chief change in the personnel of the choir since 1919 
new conductor, Prof. Metod Dolezil, who 
jalso has charge of the choral class of the Prague 
Conservatoire. He has great personal magnetism and a 
| sure and subtle rhythmic sense; he uses no baton, and his 
| time-beating is almost imperceptible. Unlike his pre- 
| decessor, he does not treat the choir as an orchestra, but is 
|content to get perfectly legitimate—though sometimes 
| unusual—vocal effects. In the older examples of choral 
| music, such as Krizkovsky’s ballad of ‘The Drowned Maiden,’ 
lor Smetana’s ‘Song of the Sea,’ or Foerster’s ‘On the 
| field path,’ the music itself came through to us without 
| Superfluous emphasis or undue ‘pointfulness.’ Certain 
| effects which jolt our English ears must be attributed to 
the peculiarities of the Czech language, with its detonating 
accent on the first syllable of each word and its tendency 
| to thicken and roughen some of the consonants. 
| The technique of the Czech male-voice choirs is so 
| perfect that such societies as thechoir of Prague teachers, 
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ind their fraternal rivals the Moravian teachers, as in the 
ise of our own singers, crave new difficulties to overcome. 
Janacek’s strong, realistic settings of impassioned and 
declamatory texts by the labour poet, Peter Bezruc, once 
ynsidered hopelessly unvocal, gave them something to bite 
But now they sing such terse and savage 


upon for a time. 
the cry of the Silesian miners 


expostulations as ‘70,000’ 
against spiritual and physical extinction—with such ease 
that the younger composers are entering into competition 
to supply choral music of far more complex fabric. An 
example of the most modern type is Jaroslav Kricka’s 
exceedingly harrowing, but only half-musical, 
chorus ‘The Grim Guest,’ in which the apparition of a 
Russian friend reproaches the poet (who is one with the 
composer) with his indifference to the horrible sufferings of 
The two choirs carry on 


double 


his people during the Revolution. 
the broken and gruesome dialogue, but finally unite in a 
chorale on the Russian words of the -Ayrie, *‘ Hoespodi 
ponieluj!’ We can imagine that some of our Midland 
and Northern choirs would accept this work as a test of their 
virtuosity, but the average human being turns with relief to 
the lighter folk-song element in the Prague teachers’ reper- 
tory, sung with a freshness and verve that carries all before 
it. It was delightful to hear such crisp, humorous 
singing as in the trifle arranged by Dvorak called ‘ The 
Sparrows’ Party,’ and to listen again to the old favourite 
of seven years ago, the wild little dance tune with its 
untranslatable jingling text about dancing and prancing, and 
tipsy gipsy, which always had to be repeated, and sent the 
listeners haunted by its fascinating syncopated 
rhythm. 

The Prague teachers were invited to the Royal College 
of Music on the last day of their visit. They were cordially 
welcomed, and gave a most enjoyable programme. They 
greatly appreciated meeting Mr. Gustav Holst, whose work 
is well-known at Prague. In the evening they sailed for 
Denmark, where they are touring. Early in 1928 the 
Prague teachers will celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
independence of Czecho-Slovakia by a visit to America, 


R. N, 


away 


THE BRISTOL OPERA SEASON 


It is curious that while in the commercial world people 
are constantly discussing combines, cartels, amalgamations, 
&c., musical enterprise is almost invariably the effort of a 
single individual. There is a ‘founder’ of the Eastbourne 
Festival ; there is—or there was 
director of the ¢ slastonbury Festival. 
opera given at Bristol last month was also due to the enter- 
prise of one man—Mr. Napier Miles. To him we 
number of exceedingly attractive performances, well thought 
out, adequately rehearsed and, above all, well-balanced. 


founder and general 
The short season of 


~ 


owe a 


There was no star and no stupidity ; every member of the 
company worked for the common good. Perhaps Mr. 
W. Johnstone Douglas deserves the greatest measure of 
praise, since he not only took part in the performances but 
shouldered the whole responsibility for the producing. 
But the work that was actually done on the stage was never 
below a very high level of competence and intelligence, and 
never rose to the point in which competence may become 
virtuosity. The general desire seemed to be to do justice 
to the composer to the utmost capacity of the interpreter— 
not to outshine one another and dazzle the listener. On 
the stage Mr. Johnstone Douglas was admirable, but not 
more than, say, Mr. Steuart Wilson, whose singing of 
some Mozcart arias revealed the very unusual depth of his 
temperament and sensibilities. 

Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutte’ was undoubtedly the most 
delightful of the works produced. De Falla’s ‘ Puppet 
Show’ thrilled us with its cunning, its daring, and its 
merciless irony. Vaughan Williams’s ‘The Shepherds of 


the Delectable Mountains’ brought in the theatre a breath | 


of perfumed air from walled convent 
“Cosi fan tutte’ is of the theatre. It accepts 
convention without apology ; it seeks nothing more than 
to charm with its guileless plot and the exquisite simplicity 
of its music. 
fully rather than lavishly constructed and adorned, its 
appeal was simply irresistible. In this production more- 


gardens. But | 
every | 


In a theatre which is small, old, and taste- | 


over the company had the advantage of Prof. Dent's 
advice, which meant not only authority, but a speed which 
was neither so great as to rob us of details nor so slow that 
our interest could flag at any time. It moved on well-oiled 
wheels : conventionality acted as a ‘shock absorber’; it 
gave us a feeling of security. We felt certain that nothing 
would be allowed to stand in the way of our enjoyment, 
that the theme would be dealt with with a light hand, that 
neither sex complex nor the claims of the younger generation 
would intrude and remind us of the least attractive features 
of our time. Does not such an opera fulfil most admirably 
the first function of the theatre, which is to take us out of 
interest us in something different ? 
experience than this can be 


our environment and 
What 
expected : 

Of the other operas, Stanford’s ‘ Travelling Companion’ 
obtained its first performance in the South of England, and 
opera which, to be 


more refreshing 


the second anywhere. But it is an 


adequately performed, demands Drury Lane and _ its 


paraphernalia, and, unless I am mistaken, it was as a 
spectacular, quasi-pantomimic show that Stanford conceived 
it. Dame Ethel Smyth’s ‘ Entente Cordiale’ amused us as 


we were intended to be amused by i\, even though its musi 


is not by any means equal to that of ‘The Boatswain's 


Mate.’ Mr. Napier Miles’s *‘ Markheim’ is already known 
to our readers, having been given in London some time 
ago. 
F. B. 
EASTBOURNE MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Johnson is reported as having said that you can do much 
Scotsman—if you catch him young. It is 
because musical festivals at Eastbourne and other South 
Coast towns are young that I venture upon adverse criticism, 


To begin with, 


good with a 


in the hope that much good may come of it. 
let us say that the Eastbourne venture was wholly successful 
as it went, and that while Captain Amers and his 
with their disciplined per 
formances of such music as the * Beni-Mora’ Suite of Holst 
and the sixth Symphony of Glazounov, visiting conductors 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Henry Wood—soloists like 
Arthur Catterall and Elisabeth Schumann, and the presence, 
on November 11, of Sir Edward Elgar, gave considerable 
lustre to the undertaking. 
to popular taste, and Miss Edna Thomas (* The Lady from 
Louisiana’), Miss Muriel George, and Mr. Ernest Butcher 
were, no doubt, meant to satisfy the craving for something 
‘light,’ after the fashion of the music-halls, where Miss 
Thomas, Miss George, and Mr. Butcher won their 
well-deserved laurels. Miss Thomas evidently 
doubts our capacity for understanding even the light trifles 
we have heard for twenty years in the halls and out of the 
halls, for every song was prefaced by an explanation longer 
than the song itself. We are not, however, concerned with 
Miss Thomas, but with the policy of compromise her con 
It seemed all of a piece with 


so far 


orchestra won much credit 


Something was also conceded 


indeed 


tributions seemed to reveal. 
the bringing of the orchestra to full strength (fifty-five 
players) by the addition of amateurs. And the question 
which actually arises is whether such desperate caution is 
Of course, it is difficult for an outsider to 
know exactly what the conditions are, and what 
obstacles have to be surmounted. But it seems incredible 
that while a good performance is considered advisable and 
beneficial to the prosperity of the town, a better performance 
| should be thought insignificant and financially unsound. 
Choral performances, again, were admitted at only two out 
of the nine ooncerts. Now, considering that choral music 
has been for centuries the staple food of the musical Briton, 
would it not have been wise to give a greater share to the 
|choirs ?. Of course, the South is not famous for choral 
| singing, like the North. But we cannot believe that while 
in the North there are many first-class choirs, it is impossible 
Such centres as 


really necessary. 
local 


|to form one good choir in the South. 
Eastbourne or Bournemouth should give encouragement to 
|choral singing. If Eastbourne is not considered a large 
enough city to provide a festival choir, it could be pointed 
out that Hereford and Gloucester are still smaller, and that 
| but a few miles separate one South coast town from another. 
| Nothing would be easier than to join forces and to get 
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together a choir from the pick of Brighton, Eastbourne, 
and Lewes choristers. 

Good music adds to the reputation of any town, and a 
good reputation means a greater number of visitors. 
Excellent music might add still more to the reputation, and a 
would certainly increase further the 

But a half-hearted attempt can never 


Londoners who have the 


greater reputation 
number of visitors. 
ve as effective as a decisive blow. 
choice naturally give preference to a town where the entertain- 
an attractive and original 


scheme embodying musical performances of first-class quality 


ments are most promising. But 
must draw to the town not only those who seek good air, 
but also those—and they are not a few—who look upon 
music as the greatest attraction that can be offered. This 
was the burden of the speech Sir Thomas Beecham made to 
his audience during the interval of the first concert which he 
conducted. It is well worth considering seriously. Captain 
Amers must know the value of a strategical move and of 
The 
artistically and financially. 
ess is going to be frittered away, or be used as a 


determination. astbourne Festival has been successful 
The question now is whether 
the suct 
stepping-stone to a Festival that will not only equal the 
meetings that are held elsewhere, but surpass them and 
establish a reputation. F.B. 


THE NEW BUILDINGS AT THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


satisfaction has been expressed that the extension 
Academy buildings in Marylebone Road is 
From the point of view 
of accommodation space alone, thev were badly needed, for 


General 
of the Royal 
at long last an accomplished fact. 


the number of students had outgrown the housing capa- 
bilities of the original structure. It may be said, moreover, 


that, so far as it goes, the addition is both useful and 


Oe Rea ore 


r 


Photo by) 


ornamental. But at the same time the suggestion first put 
forward was of a far more ambitious nature. It comprised 
a theatre sufficiently roomy in stage and auditorium to 
permit of operatic performances on a large scale, and it is 
obvious that had this enterprise beer possible, results of 
far-reaching importance might have been obtained not only 
for the Academy itself, but also for the cause of opera in 
England and English opera. Lack of funds—an old story 
in this country, where music is concerned—necessitated a 
drastic modification of the plans, and the only thing to be 
said is that half a loaf is better than nothing atall. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the dream that has been dreamed 
may not be ruthlessly abandoned, and that some day a 
theatre will be built of such a nature as to encourage and 
make use of the latent talent that undoubtedly exists in the 
students of our premier musical institution, 

Meanwhile much valuable work should be possible in 
the new theatre, for it ¢s a theatre, even if in miniature, and 
many of the smaller and lesser operas may well be satis- 
factorily presented, The seating capacity is two hundred and 
fifty, there is a sunk orchestra, after the model of Bayreuth, 
capable of holding fifty performers, and the well can be 
boarded over when an orchestra is not required. The stage 
is fitted with many of the necessary appliances for scenery. 
The design of the theatre is chaste and charming, and the 
general effect, as may be seen from the photograph, is most 
pleasing. I know that Mr. Julius Harrison, the director of 
the opera class, is greatly pleased, and looks forward to 
largely increased activities in his particular sphere of 
usefulness. In addition to the theatre, there is an 
admirable lecture-hall, which may be used for a variety of 
purposes. Dancing classes and exhibitions of dancing 
will be held in it, and vttached are shower-baths of the 
latest design. A highly practical system of heating and 
ventilation has been installed, whereby foul air may be 
expelled and fresh air admitted at will; incidentally the 
machinery and contrivances for this especial purpose are well 





[Alexander Corbett, Baker Street, 
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NEW THEATRE 


nber of class-rooms are also included in 


worth see!ng. An 
the annex, all doub 
invaluable addition in relieving the present 


The Academy authorities are to be 


e-windowed and sound-proof; they 


vill prove an 
warmly 


ngestion, 
mgratulated on the handsome and manifestly useful 


t which the 


extension, ol 


H.R.H. the Duke of 


tation when he 


President, 
Connaught, expressed his enthusiastic appre 
opened the new buildings on October 19. a Rw Fe 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
The programme of the students’ chamber concert given 
Monday afternoon, November 1, 
The Trio of Beethoven for two 
»boes and English horn deserves especial mention. It may 
greatest, but it is 


contained one or two 
items of unusual interest. 
not perhaps be Beethoven at his 
Beethoven in a charming mood, and is worth hearing for 
received a quite 
unexceptionable performance by Mr. Terence McDonagh, 
Miss Mary Keel, and Miss Helen Gaskell. Debussy’s 
Dances for harp and strings seemed somehow to miss fire. 
These tiny cameos really require a tiny hall to allow the 
finest effects of the harp to be enjoyed. This in no way 
discredits the performance, for Miss Julia Wolfe did ample 
justice to the solo part, and the orchestra, under Mr. Philip 
Miss Guirne 


the cleverness of the construction. It 


Frossard, played with the utmost discreetness. 
Creith, a student, has constructed a String Quartet in one 
movement. It isa pleasing work, and the young composer is 
rapidly getting beyond the promising stage. It was well 
played by a quartet of ladies. Among the vocal items Miss 
Gwendolene Embley gave a finished performance of Bizet’s 
*Cavatine de Léila.’ In addition to a good voice, the 
singer has some gift of temperament, as her intelligent 
interpretation showed. Miss Gwenyth Misselbrooke, a fluent 
pianist, played a Chaconne by Bach-Busoni. _ Personally 
Bach is preferable as a composer to Busoni, but the pianist 
was evidently not of this opinion. The concert began with 
a short Requiem for three ’cellos, by Popper, /# memoriam 
three members of the Academy who have recently died 
Arthur Thompson, Carlo Albanesi, and H. Wessely. 
I 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The College has had the pleasure 


friendship with the members of the Czecho-Slovakian Choir 


of renewing its old 


of Prague teachers. Remembering their former visit about 
seven years ago, Sir Hugh Allen, the Director, welcomed 
the opportunity offered by their presence in England, and 


invited the Choir, through the courtesy of the Czecho-Slovak 
Minister, to honour the College again. This happy idea 
materialised on November 4, when, welcomed enthusiastically 
by a large crowd of students, the Choir gave a taste, or 
rather a banquet, of its quality, singing in its own inimitable 
style representative works of Czech composers written for 
male voices, from Smetana to Janacek. The singers’ range 
of tone was remarkable, and their virtuosity a revelation. 
The most important College concert of the month was 
naturally that First Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. The programme 
Concertos by Tailleferre and Liszt, 
Spencer and Mr. Isadore 


given by the 


Pianoforte 
played by Miss 
Goodman respectively, and Elgar’s Symphony in A flat. 
This work offered one of the most stimulating, though 
exacting, tasks the orchestra has been called upon to 
undertake, and it is gratifying to be able to record that the 
achievement did not belie the hopes and ambitions of the 


included 
Constance 


performers. 

The anniversary of the Armistice was commemorated as 
usual by the reading of the Roll of Honour in the presence 
of the whole College, and the singing of Parry’s ‘ Jerusalem.’ 
The Director, before reading the names, said : ‘ We are met 
on this day of remembrance that we may pay our homage 
their country in the Great War, 
More chiefly are 


to those who died for 
which ended on this day eight years ago. 
we bound to remember those men of the Royal College of 
Music who, in giving their lives for a great cause, have 
[The 


names were then read.] Let us hold them ever in honour 


given us so great an example for all noble service. 


and gratitude.’ 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
The congratulations of the College are extended to 


Mr. H. Lamerton on his election as Mayor of Bodmin. 
Mr. Lamerton has held the post of local secretary to the 
Bodmin centre for some years. 

The College Board has conferred an honorary Fellowship 


diploma on Mr. Louis Pecskai, the well-known violinist, and | 


The Chairman of the Board 


a professor at the College. 
(Prof. J. C. Bridge), in presenting the diploma to 


Mr. Pecskai, referred to his long and loyal services to 
the College, and to his artistic talents, which have 
gained him such a high position in the musical world. 


The programme of the orchestral concert at (ueen’s Hall 





on December I1 includes: Overture, ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,’ 
Gluck; Concerto in A major for violin and orchestra, 
Glazounov; Orchestral Suite in A major, W. Lovelock ; 


and vocal music. 
concert takes place at 


Tchaikovsk Vy; 


chamber 


Symphony No. 4, 

The terminal 
Grotrian Hall on December 9. 

Prof. J. C. Bridge gave a lecture at the University of 
Durham on November 16, the programme of 
illustrations was performed by Messrs. Wilfred Parry and 
Harry Blech, both scholars of the College. 

Successful distributions have taken place at Manchester, 
Sunderland, Southport, and Birmingham. At the last- 
centre a demonstration programme from the syllabus 
performed by students of the College under the 
direction of Dr. E, F. Horner, Director of Examinations. 

The current term ends on December 11; and the Lent 


music 


when 


named 


was 


term commences on January 10, 


The Diploma examinations will be held at the College | 


and Home Centres in the week beginning January 3. 


London Concerts 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

Sir Henry Wood is too rarely in charge at Philharmoni 
concerts. It was a real pleasure to see him step into the 
rostrum on October 28 (so punctually that many were 
caught in the lobby). The programme was well calculated 
his powers the ‘Oberon’ Overture, ‘ En 
Saga,’ the ‘ London’ Symphony, ‘ Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain, and Ravel’s ‘ Rapsodie Espagnole ’—a topographical! 
scheme that took us to the Germany of romance, Finland, 
our own ‘home town,’ and Spain, as seen by a Spaniard 
and a Frenchman. The Sibelius work made us wish 
for more of such stark stuff: this is the real * Finlandia,’ 
surely! Arthur Rubinstein played brilliantly in the 
de Falla work, though the orchestra at times seemed to 
hold the that pianists, like little boys, should be 
seen and heard. As an extra, he gave a dazzling 
performance of more de Falla—the ‘Fire Ritual’ Dance. 
The ‘ London’ Symphony and its composer were acclaimed. 
A brilliant, evening, altogether. But topography 
overdone. Midway one hearer at least longed for a bit of 


to demonstrate 


view 
not 


straight music, free from labels and local colour—just 
music, with no nonsense about it. H. G, 
BEECHAM CONCERTS 


Sir Thomas Beecham gave two Sunday concerts with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, at the Albert Hall. He has 


symphony ora suite. This fugue is ‘craggy,’ and rather 
freakish, but it is well worth hearing. The last trumpet 
note is one of the many clever things in it. 

Miss Ethel Frank sang agreeably, but in Mozart and 
* My lovely Celia’ she put /’s in the middle of vowels, and 


several high notes were uneasily produced. C. 


R.B.C, CONCERTS 

Dr. Richard Strauss conducted his ‘ Alpine’ Symphony, 
“Don Juan,’ ‘Salome’s Dance,’ and Festal Prelude at the 
B.B.C. concert at the Albert Hall, on November 9. The 
audience was large and cordial. 

The best thing inthe Symphony is near the beginning, 
in the working of the ascending theme, which is, however, 
only a feebler version of the corresponding themes in ‘ Don 
Juan* and the ‘ Hero’s Life.’ The rest is very long, and 
sometimes shamelessly bad—mere pot-boiling, in fact. 
*Don Juan’ is, of course, good stuff, and was well played. 
But his Salome is just a Viennese minx waltzing in fancy 
dress. As for the Prelude, there is a part in it for 
everything except, as someone said, the escalator; but 
nothing that matters. Reduce this composition to essentials, 
and there is nothing left at all. Equal temperament (the 
organ’s—if it was equal) and orchestral temperament did 
not agree. 

After this Symphony and this Prelude, Dr. Strauss had 
better write another musical description of his critics. C. 

At the previous Albert Hall National Concert, on 
Octobe: 21, Mr. Albert Coates conducted some Wagner, 
the ‘ Enigma’ Variations, and the ‘Emperor’ Concerto, to 
Mr. Frederic Lamond’s playing. 

The Grotrian Hall chamber concerts of foreign music 


| have so far proved less happy in practice than worthy in 


principle. Neither of the new works by Labroca and 
Guarnieri that the Venetian Quartet played was of any 
stature as music, and the long song-cycle of Malipiero, 
‘The Italian Seasons,’ which Miss Kathleen Lafla sang to 
Mr. Hubert pianoforte accompaniment, brought 
more credit to the singer than to the composer, who seemed 
to be attitudinising. M. 


Foss’s 


PAUL DUKAS AT QUEEN’S HALI 

The Queen’s Hall concert on November 6 was over 
shadowed by the death of Robert Newman, in whose 
memory Chopin’s March was played. 

M. Paul Dukas was the guest of the afternoon. 
conducted his ‘ Peri’ and ‘The Sorcerer’s Prentice.’ 


He 
We 


| applauded, but could not help wondering that he could not 


| occasion, 


| Scherzo is a gem. 


was | 


|learn their art in public. 


been dejected of late, so he has been telling the world, but | 


there was sign of low spirits. He is now a better 
conducter than ever, and the public gave him handsome 
testimony of particularly after the extra- 
ordinarily brilliant performance of the Fifth Symphony. 
We look forward to the first concert to be given by this 
orchestra under Sir Thomas on their return from their tour 
It should be the best of the season. 
he first concert was rather* Bacchanalian—‘ Venusberg,’ 
Borodin, Tchaikovsky. Miss Martha Baird showed pretty 
taste in a Mozart Pianoforte Concerto 
At the second, Sir Thomas introduced an Orchestral 
Fugue by Lord Berners, one of that composer’s best things. 
Why, when a modern fugue is written, is it considered 
necessary to refer to ‘the ? One doesn’t, over a 


no 


its- esteem, 


with him. 


rules’? 


bring out something newer or more substantial for the 
Self-criticism is a good thing. Never speak 
when you have nothing to say. Agreed. But the Dukas 
case suggests something like penury. 

*The Peri’ is well-written, but atrifledull. The famous 
After all, it is perhaps better to have 
done just one first-rate thing than to overtop your Op. 100 
without ever having hit the mark. Miss Irene Scharrer 
played in Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto. Cc. 


GUY WARRACK 

Young conductors have this handicap, that they must 
Mr. Guy Warrack, who con- 
ducted a small and select orchestra at Zolian Hall on 
October 27, had certainly learnt a good deal in private, and 
will go on his way with the lively good wishes of those who 
heard him. He did well in Haydn—in a captivating little 
early Symphony, ‘Le Matin’ (1761). 

The programme was tasteful. It was pleasant to hear 
Arthur Bliss’s Carnegie ‘ Rhapsody,’ though the music has 
not the characteristic vivacity of the composer’s later things. 
The wordless vocal parts (sung by Miss Odette de Foras 
and Mr. Archibald Winter) showed up the unsatisfactoriness 
of this experiment. Voices are meant to utter words. A 
little piece, ‘Champétre,’ by Mr. Constant Lambert, a 
young hopeful of the R.C.M., said nothing much in a 
rather knowing and engaging way. Miss de Foras sang 
Mozart with ability, but we believed there was a more 
interesting voice within her than we heard, in her present 
lack of an ideal freedom of production. c. 
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THE MUSICAL 





BACH CANTATA CLUB 


In the concert hall of the Royal College of Music the 
Sach Cantata Club met on October 26, to hear solos by 
Madame Adila Fachiri, Mr. Harold Samuel, and 


Mr. Joseph Slater, and a string orchestra conducted by 
Mr. C. Kennedy Scott. The selection of the performers 
und the programme was unimpeachable, and promised 
great things. Unfortunately, however, the highest 
hopes were not realised, probably because the inclement 
weather did not stimulate or encourage concentration. 
Mr. Samuel played as beautifully as he always does, 
but there was no just balance between the solo and 
the orchestra, with the result that the performance left 


an impression of peer’ ssness and unevenness, fatal to 
anything so sanely conceived and so sagely carried out as 
the Bach Concerto in F minor. The same impression was 
conveyed to the listener by the performance of the Suite 
for flute and string orchestra, in B minor, with Mr. Slater 
as soloist. The young fiddlers in the orchestra were a 
little too eager to make themselves heard and to assert the 
claims of the younger generation; in consequence, the 
elder and wiser people of the basses, providing a firm 
foundation to the musical structure, were not given a 
fair hearing. Madame _ Fachiri’s consisted of the 
“Chaconne,’ of which she gave a unequal 
reading. She was excellent in the lighter variations, but 
seemed slightly heavy in the great successions of chordal 
B. V. 


solo 


somewhat 


passages. 


THE ST. MICHAEL’S SINGERS 


Pretty full particulars of the programmes of this event 
(November 14-18) were given in advance in our November 
remains but to record the highly successful 
extensive and ambitious yn & me. Dr. 
Harold Darke’s new work, ‘ Ring out, ye crystal spheres,’ 
produced at the first concert, made a decided 
he revival of Parry’s neglected ‘Vision of Life’ was 
another outstanding event. The secular concert at the 
Bishopsgate Institute was notable for the playing of Bach’s 
Concerto in C for two pianofortes, by Mr. Thalben Ball and 
Dr. Darke. (A repetition being demanded, they changed 
instruments and parts. ) 


issue, so little 
carrying-out of an 


| Symphony. 


| his style is derived from the 


impression. | 


The choir came through an exacting series of tests 
always with credit, and often with distinction. The | 
soloists were Mesdames Margaret Rees, Janet Powell, 
Thelma Reiss-Smith, Elsie Suddaby, Elizabeth Mellor, 
and Etty Ferguson, and Messrs. John Adams, Keith 
Falkner, E. Bebb, and George Parker, with, as organ 


Darke himself, Mr. Stanley Roper, 
Mr. Henry G. Ley, and Mr. G. D. Cunningham. 
its programmes of impeccable taste and its atmosphere 
of hearty this music-making by City workers 


recitalists, Dr. Harold E. 


endeavour, 


has in a few seasons established itself as one of the 
most notable events of the year. 
KREISLER 
Is it too much hope that the success of Kreisler at 


Queen's Hall on November 3 will persuade this great fiddler 
that Albert Hall concerts, Albert Hall programmes, and 
Albert Hall fees can give but little satisfaction in comparison 
with a really bill, a really good programme, and 
the gratitude of those who really about 
Surely the wonderful performance of Elgar’s and Brahms’s 
must also have 


V0 d 
goo 
> 


care music ; 
Concertos, which gave us such keen pleasure, 
given some satisfaction to the performer—at least 
satisfaction than he can possibly derive from playing for the 
ath time a tricky accompaniment of a sentimental valse 
or serenade or ‘ Moment,’ or musical. It must be a 
long time since we last heard him either in Elgar or in 
Brahms. His interpretation has changed but little. There 
is perhaps a little more restraint in his playing, but he still 
has all the old rich eloquence, the execution, all his old 
brilliance. The senseless demand for an encore forced him 
to add Bach’s Prelude in E to the rest of that heavy and 
exacting programme. He played it as well as a tired man 
could be expected to do. B. V. 


a greater 


With | 
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CATTERALL QUARTE1 

Mozart, Armstrong Gibbs, and Tchaikovsky provided 

the programme of the recital given by the Catterall 


(Juartet at the meeting of the Kensington Music Club, on 
October 25. The Quartet has improved since we last heard 
it, and the change in the second violin, now taken by 
Mr. Leonard Hirsch, has resulted in greater sympathy and 
flexibility. The outstanding personality is stiil that of the 
leader, whose exquisite sense of phrasing drew out finely 
the of Mozart’s music. The players found an 
equally good field in the first movement of the Armstrong 
The second movement, slightly reminiscent 
is more popular less attractive, and the 
third does not restore the balance, for in spite of some 
happy pages, it lacks the charm or the clear outline of the 
first. Tchaikovsky’s string music invariably suggests the 
orchestra, and it would not be surprising . fifty years hence 
the only work of his to survive were to be the ‘ Pathetic’ 
Not only is this the most finished and effective 
of his compositions ; it the rest. Jn 
spite of an exceedingly fine performance, the (Juartet seemed 
but a study, a sketch for a large canvas. B. V. 


sweetness 


Gibbs (Quartet. 


of ‘Carmen,’ and 


also summarises all 


KUTCHER QUARTET! 


The programme of the Kutcher Quartet at Wigmore Hall 
showed a distinct bias for modernity—which is no more than 
one would expect from a player whose style is so typical of 
the post-Kreisler era as is Mr. Kutcher’s. This does not 
mean that Mr. Kutcher is a mere imitator, but rather that 
brilliant school of which the 
Viennese master is the Now it is right 
and proper that interpreters should select the music that 
suits them best, and in the case of Messrs. Samuel Kutcher, 
George Whitaker, James Lockyer, and Ambrose Gauntlett, 
after their performances of Haydn, Dohnanyi, and Casella, 
it is impossible to dispute the fact that Dohnanyi and 
Casella suit them far better than Haydn. But we would 
beg them to exercise greater discrimination in the choice 


greatest exponent. 


of modern music. Dohnanyi’s Quartet had warmth and 
sanity; it convinced and delighted us by its sincerity, 
distinction, and its clearness of outline. The Casella 


Concerto was a much more questionable affair. In England, 
at any rate, musicians ought to think twice before playing 
such frigid music at this season of the year. With the 
thermometer at freezing-point, the icy atmosphere of such 
things as the Siciliana and Minuetto may well have grave 
Lv, 


consequences for the listener. 


KRUSE QUARTET 


Mr. Johann Kruse, long years ago Joachim’s second 
violin, led a newly-founded quartet Ina series of concerts 
at Leighton House. The collaborators were Messrs. 
Whitaker, Rubinstein, and Sisserman. They played Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven (the second ‘ Rasoumovsky’) on the 
first evening. 

The outer parts were stronger than the inner. Nos, 1! 
and 4 drew with big, bold strokes, as though the room had 
ten times as large. Nos. 2 and 3 had drawing-room 
manners. The leader’s left hand was not irreproachable. 
(Time has a worse malice for the violinist than for any other 
musician.) But there was a reminder, in the bold carving 
of many of his phrases, of the good old days, before 
quartet-playing had become a daintier business than walking 


been 


on eggs. c 
ADILA FACHIRI 

Two recitals have been given during the month by 

Madame Adila Fachiri at Wigmore Hall. The first 

took place on November 6; the second, in conjunction 

with Mr. Harold Samuel, on November 16. The general 

impression of these two tests was that the player’s style has 


ripened considerably of late and acquired greater authority 
and finish. Her tone is still more notable for volume and 
sonority than for sweetness, just has her readings show 
greater sympathy for impassioned music than for pure 
lyricism. That is perhaps the reason why her interpretation 
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first concert 
energy of the playing 
and pepper on the 


* Gesangsscene’ at the 
extraordinarily The fire and 
acted mustard 
somewhat fat melodies and the cloy sentimentality of the | 
composer. She also played on the same evening Bach’s 
Chaconne far better than she had done a few days before at 
the Royal College of Music. : 

The 3ach is not yet her 
strongest card. sterner 
perfection, but the more tender aspects of his music do not | 
to interest her to the same extent that they 
interest Mr. Samuel. The little-known Sonata in A major | 


of Beethoven (little known to the virtuoso) was much more | 
| 


of Spohr’s 
good. 


as a powerful tonic 


that 
understands his 


concert showed 


She 


| 
second | 
| 


moods to 


appear 


easily within range, and it was good to find that the /emfo 
of the Andante was neither fast nor deliberate, but gave 
each theme just enough speed to move with utmost grace. 
A restless Sonata by Leos Janacek seemed rather out of 


place in a scheme otherwise most steadfast and demure. 
> ve 
CHAMBER MUSIC 

Again we are fortunate in having a run of concerts by 
the Léner Quartet. These players show no sign of the 
wear and tear that might come of so much travelling 
through history and through the shires. They have been 
touring England, and their London scheme ranges from 
ancient to modern in eight programmes. 

On November 4 the Venetian Quartet, at a concert 
of the Contemporary Music Centre, played works of Max 
Butting (a Berliner) and Malipicro, and Charles Wood’s 
fifth (Juintet, in D. 

The Erhart Chamber Orchestra, which opened a series 
f three concerts at Mortimer Hall on November 9, has a 

apable conductor in Miss Dorothy Erhart, and follows the | 
spirit of adventure in its programmes. The first of these 


; = 
*Rakastava,’ by Sibelius, and ‘Six Old 
* by Peter Warlock. 

Concerts of a good standard have also been given by the | 


included a 


Italian Dances 


Suite, 


Snow String (Juartet. 


PIANISTS OF THE MONTH 


Mr. Harold Samuel gave his Bach week at Zolian Hall | 
from October 18-23. To specify what he played would take 
about a column, and to describe how he played it would 
mean a long and difficult dissertation on rhythm and touch. 
Perhaps the best thing is to treat Mr. Samuel and his Bach 
week as a recurring event that needs no accompaniment of | 
recurring comment, and to add that age cannot wither, Xc. | 

Mr. Walter Gieseking is the problem pianist of the day. 
He makes schism among the critics. Putting it in summary 
terms, all agree that (con) he blurts too much, and (fro) he | 
is in most things more intensely right than other pianists. 
Disagreement lies in the weight given to fros and cons, 
In this column the coms count for very little. Mr. 
Gieseking’s blurtings are part of his rebellion against | 
smugness in pianoforte playing. It comes to this (as 
Mr. Gieseking tells us through his fingers): ‘Composers 
(say, Beethoven, Chopin, and Brahms), pianists (Liszt, | 
Paderewski, and Bauer), and people who talk and write | 
about music, have for a hundred years kept up the pretence 
that the heart and colour of things can be politely extracted | 
from a lot of stretched strings by the application of ten | 
fingers. You take the cloying, changing tone of the| 
pianoforte, a set of musical ideas that are prey at any| 
moment to the limitations of anatomy, set to work with | 
copy-book habits of “‘expression” and imagine you are | 
giving life to an art. Humbug! Well, I cannot help in} 
the matter of instrument or fingers, but here is a sort of | 
idea of what that Symphony in sound, Beethoven’s Op. 111, | 
is trying to be like, of what it would be like but for its 
a mere pianoforte soto. Excuse me if this 
apparatus does not behave well. I’m trying to be cosmic.’ | 

Possibly this not actually running through | 
Mr. Gieseking’s mind, but something of the kind was 
running through his fingers when he gave that startling | 
tremendous - performance of the Sonata. It was| 


having to be 


was 


and 


| won the largest share. 


Batis , as ‘ 
was so/| aspiring and searching, a straining against the bonds of 


restrictive fact, a not too literally thumping unorthodoxy 
that gave us the big soul of Beethoven. 

Other music in the same programme (this was at 
Grotrian Hall on October 19) lent itself more naturally to 
Mr. Gieseking’s hobby of making the pianoforte do what it 
was never meant to do. The B flat Partita of Bach wasa 
direct invitation to make it imitate the Bachian instrument, 
Every possibility and licence peculiar to the modern instru- 
ment was expunged and the result was a delightful piece of 
character playing, unlike the care-free style of Harold 
Samuel, and very winning. In the case of Debussy the 
opportunity was clear—more colour, depth, distance, and 
fantasy. Mr. Gieseking attended tothese mattersas one who 
wanted to get away from the bare pianoforte style, not only 
for Debussy’s sake but for principle’s sake; a double 
incentive and double care given to it. Add to it all that 
Mr. Gieseking is a first-class pianist apart from his excursions 
in style. 

Harold Bauer emerges from these picturings as one of the 
humbugs. Rather let him be dignified as a leader of the 
orthodox, the high priest of the safer cult and its best 
apologist. Wherever there is a fine mind in music, be it 
Brahms or Mozart (Grotrian Hall, October 30), or 
Schumann (Wigmore Hall, November 5), it can be read 
in his playing. Nobody wants to question the aristocracy 


| of the pianoforte and its music while he is discoursing. In 


the presence of this consummate, urbane artist problems 


| disappear; the only one that remains is to know why other 


people who the pianoforte make such a song 
about it. 

Several young Englishmen have made their autumn bid 
Mr. Reginald Paul (Wigmore Hall, October 28) 
Ile is a musical thinker who says it 
through the pianoforte. He chose Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
minor, Op. 90, for reasons that were not borrowed from the 
habits of others, and showed on what thorough acquaintance 
he had come to like it. Mr. Harold Rutland (®olian Hall, 


November 5) was delectable in Mozart—a not uncommon 


play 


for esteem. 


| virtue, but achieved in his case by an uncommon appreciation 
| of points in the music. 


Mr. Clifford Curzon (Grotrian Hall, 
November 17) rode that war-horse, Liszt’s B minor Sonata, 
without ever looking like a cavalryman. He kept his 
seat, however. Both he and Mr. Paul played the second 
Sonata of Arnold Bax, which appears to be congenial to 
pianists. 

Paula Hegner, apparently tired (what pianist of spirit 
wouldn’t be!) of being told that she was an ‘also ran,’ as 


| accompanist, in the shadow of Gerhardt, took a fling by 


herself at AZolian Hall on November 18. Her Mozart was 
also the best she had to give. For the rest she was a bright, 
eager interpreter of music with a stock of ready means for 
putting a superficial colouring on anything that came along. 
That is to say, she was less distinguished as a recital pianist 
than in the more difficult sphere in which she usually reigns. 

Respects to Mr. Robert Casadesus, who won new and 
good opinions at Wigmore Hall on October 29, and to 
Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, who renewed old ones at Queen’s 
Hall on November 9. Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, whom we 


| did not hear in his modern programme at (Jueen’s Hall on 


October 19, had a later recital in store which, in writing 
this, we hope to attend 


M. 


SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Miss Nancy Holland and Mr. John Hayman between 
them sang no fewer than thirty-three songs (apart from 
encores) on October 18, at Wigmore Hall. If there had 
been less to do, it might have been better done. Both 


artists were, one felt, fighting against odds. Early in the 


| engagement, Mr. Hayman was swamped by the ‘ winds and 
| waves’ of Handel’s majestic song. 


He made an interesting 
choice in six sacred songs of Beethoven, of which only 
*Nature’s Praise’ was well known. But his appearance 
must be said to have been premature, although in his second 
group, which included items by Schubert, Schumann, and 
Mozart, there was some improvement. 
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Miss Holland sang a varied selection—Handel’s ‘ Dove 
Purcell’s ‘Mad Bess,’ some Dvorak, and some 
Schumann, to start with. She a contralto with an 
upward inclination. Contained by adequate technics, her 
passionate expression would have had no small value, but 
too often she allowed her considerable voice to drift. Yet 
it was not always intolerant of rule. In Dvorak’s ‘God is 
my Shepherd ’—to name one of her successes—she became 
suddenly mistress of herself. But in Schumann she could 
not disguise changes of register, and her German was not 
very good. Among some Russian Miss Holland 
was excellent in Moussorgsky’s ‘Gopak,’ a song that lent 
itself to her rather boisterous treatment. 

Miss Ysabella Rynie sang (/Zolian Hall, October 25) 
with an unassuming softness. Her tone was sweet, and 
her verbal flow easy, but as soon as she became animated 
the quality was harsh. However, she did not often draw 
a venturesome bow. She sang songs of Mozart and 
Scarlatti with soothing effect. Three of Holst’s ‘Songs for 
Voice and Violin’ were in the interesting programme. 


-9 
sel, 


Is 





songs, 


Miss Lillian Wilson, a Canadian soprano, filled 
Wigmore Hall with big, bright, telling tones. Her 
singing had the frills and flounces proper to the adorn- 


ment of the high soprano’s art, and there was much to 
She soared easily to her top notes, and 
was certain of her poise when up aloft. It was not a voice 
of many colours, but it was a voice of one piece. It may be 
hinted that she * pinched’ the ends of some of her phrases, 
and she can learn to give a little more distinctness to her 
Italian vowels, but both faults were slight. Intonation 
was not entirely blameless. Her voice well suited 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Hymn to the Sun.’ There was, 
however, some lack of the qualities of fullness and 
sensuousness wanted for Mozart’s ‘Ah! lo (* Magic 
Flute’) and Strauss’s ‘Heimkehr.’ At present, then, 
Miss Wilson of principally external effect. 
Musical experience may teach her to reach to the heart 
of the songs of Wolf, which she failed to touch at this 
concert. 

Miss Vivien Lambelet at Wigmore Hall sang in several 
The best of the new 
Miss Lambelet’s 
She had, 
The voice 


admire in her skill. 


so 


is a singer 


languages, including modern Greek. 
Hellenic of Riadis. 
scale was her attack 
feeling for a phrase. It was not great singing. 
had no grandeur or ecstasy, but so neat and sensible a 


Miss Lambelet 


had a cold, or perhaps she would have expressed a more 


music WaS a song 


even, and clean, too, a 


performance possessed real artistic merit. 


joyous temperament. 
Miss Sybil Scanes’s singing at Wigmore Hall of Ravel’s 


songs about the cricket and the peacock deserved a com- 


pliment. True, in ‘Le Paon’ she suffered a lapse of 
memory, but her French was dainty and pointed. She 
disapointed us in ‘Hear ye, Israel.” Here she was not 


always in tune, her diction was not good, and the high 
notes were hard. In her staccato was not 
enough marked, but the scales ran smoothly and sweetly. 
Other songs that suited this well-strung high soprano were 


‘Caro nome’ 


Bax’s amusing arrangement of ‘OQ dear, what can the 
matter be?’ and some Spanish, Swiss, and French 
folk-songs. It was a well-considered programme. 
A promising singer of the month was Miss Phyllis 
£ £ \ 


Woolfe (Grotrian Hall, October 26). Her tone was bold. 
She began well with Handel’s ‘ Rend’ il sereno al ciglio.’ 
She intended her diction to count. Some consonants stood 
out almost too prominently. In Purcell’s “When I am 
laid in earth,’ Miss Woolfe sang too much as though she 
were in perfervid Italian Conviction is a good 
thing, but here was miscalculation. H. J. KR. 
Mr. Reinhold von Warlich sang Schumann’s ‘ Dichterliebe’ 
and ‘ Liederkreis,’ at Wigmore Hall, on November [1. His 
type is rare. He knows exactly the relative values of the 
words and the music of He gave neither an 
exhibition of vocal gymnastics nor a _ purely 
monologue. Every song he sang was worked out with 
infinite care, and with a refinement bordering on repression. 
In fact, he might well have allowed his feelings a little more 
full-blooded expression without any suspicion of vulgarity. 
Mr. von Warlich’s voice is a small baritone. With a little 
more pressure on his diaphragm he might have given us a 


opera. 


a song. 


musical 


more intense tone, and at the same time have rid himself 
of a woolliness on certain notes. Now and then a high note 
was flat, and this rather spoilt some otherwise delicate 


| phrases. One may hint that Mr. von Warlich’s characteristic 


restraint was pushed to excess, and that an occasional full- 
throated outburst would have animated the concert. But 
still, what a pleasure it was to hear ‘Ich grolle nicht’ 
without the usual extravagant forfissimos! Mr. Berkeley 
Mason played the pianoforte in just the right sense. 

Miss Elisabeth Schumann, who sang at Wigmore Hall 
on November 10, has become one of the most popular of 
The audience overflowed to the stage, and 
she deserved it. She sang in a way that placed her in the 
first rank of German singers—and their standard, so far as 
women’s voices are concerned, is the highest. Her defect, 
when she last sang, of allowing the breath to tail off at the 
end of notes, seemed to have disappeared. Her breathing 
this time so controlled that she could and did take 
liberties with it safely. She has indeed reached the point 
where technics can be forgotten and interpretation be her 


concert singers. 


was 


whole care. 

The programme consisted of Handel, Schubert, Erich 
Anders, and Pfitzner. Schubert’s ‘ Friihlingstraum’ was 
not a good choice. It is a man’s song, and in places it 
calls for a much heavier soprano can 
possibly produce. There *Die 
Vogel,’ which was sung with lightness and charm. The 
* Kinderlieder’ of Erich Anders, showed us Miss Schumann’s 
Mr. George Reeves accom 


tone than a light 


was compensation in 


fascinating vein of humour. 
panied with all consideration. 

Madame Lotte Lehmann sang a programme of German 
songs and operatic excerpts at the Albert Hall on 
November 14, with Bruno Walter at the pianoforte. It was 
an afternoon of great but not quite unmixed pleasure, for 
while Madame Lehmann was brilliant in singing arias from 
“Der Freischiitz ’ and ‘ Oberon,’ Brahms and Strauss 
left still something to be desired. This be partly 
accounted for by the fact, surprising enough, that singer 
to wait fo 


her 
may 
and accompanist were rather inclined each 
other. 

Freischiitz,’ 
Had we 


The first song, ‘Softly sighs,’ from ‘ Der 
was the most satisfactory of the whole afternoon. 
never heard Madame Lehmann before, such singing would 
have made a name for her. Her tone seemed suspended in 
almost perilous perfection. The singer was braced up to a 
point at which breath is secure, and she kept her stream 
of music flowing uninterruptedly from first to last. 
Almost as much can be said of the last song, * Ocean, 
thou mighty monster’ (the original English text of which 
Madame Lehmann might take the trouble to learn, now 
that favourite here). The perfection of the 
first song had, however, set so high a standard that by 
Madame Lehmann seemed not at home in the 


she is such a 


com partson 


shorter lyrics. She breathed rather too audibly, and som¢ 
consonants bothered her. An explosive in *bestehn ’ 
did not point out the word so well as a little « endo on 


the following vowel would have done. This may appear 


hypercritical, but Madame Lehmann’s art is worthy of the 


whole of the critic’s armoury. mm <& 
CHORAL CONCERTS 
On October 23 the Royal Choral Society opened its 


season, as usual, with ‘ Elijah.” Mr. Coates let nothing 
drag, or even swing along with its accustomed comfort, 
and the general effect of his spirited ways was to awaken 
an unusual spirit in the choir. The solo parts were sung 
by Miss Florence Austral, Miss Edna Thornton, Mr. Frank 
Webster, and Mr. Howard Fry. 

The Westminster Choral Society, ably by 
Mr. Vincent Thomas, added good points to an already good 
record by singing the Te Deum of Stanford, and coupling 
it in the same programme with Bach’s Magnificat. The 
task was carried through successfully, with the aid of the 
British Women’s Symphony Orchestra. 

The London Labour Choral Union, 
met after competition at Queen’s Hall, on November 10, 
gave some very agreeable singing under Mr. Rutland 
Boughton, especially in Wilbve’s ‘Sweet honey-sucking 


conducted 


a massed choir that 


bees.’ 
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LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA absence of the numerous full orchestras heard in other 

These players indulged in a Wagner concert on/ years. Three of the works given were inscribed to the 
November I, with a fine array of Nibelung brass and | Festival executive ; two more, by Delius, and one by Elgar, 
other ballast. The chief function of these was to assist | had not before received public performance, so that the 
at Siegfried’s funeral, after Mr. Walter Widdop and | moderns claimed fair representation alongside the composi- 
Mr. Albert Coates had carried the hunting-feast through to | tions of the classic and romantic schools. The female-voice 
the death. In the duet of betrothal, Mr. Widdop’s singing | choirs fell into sharply defined classes, only a few marks 
was to Miss Austral’s as the heady stvipling Siegfried was | separating the first four choirs, and then a steep decline 
to Brunnhilde, the woman of the world. The distinction | to a level of a dozen or more marks below—the task of 
was less appropriate in the Act 2 music of ‘Tristan’; but | furnishing a choir of thirty-five voices sufficiently well- 
Mr. Widdop was up to his task. Mr. Coates showed us| balanced to meet the demands of Harrison’s S.s.s.S.C.c. 


his gift of Wagnerian effectiveness. setting of ‘Music, when soft voices die’ and Eric Fogg’s 
The concert of October 23 gave the audience much of |s.s.c.c. ‘Meg Merrilees’ evidently accounting for the 
Dohnanyi to ponder—a pleasant diversion. The five new| variable level of standard. Once again Bantock’s 


*Ruralia Hungarica’ are poetical and deftly-made pieces. | ‘Kubla Khan’ shone forth among the most brilliant 
Mr, Backer-Grondahl played the favourite *‘ Variations ona| planets in the male-voice firmament, and one cannot 


Nursery Song.’ M. Marcel Dupré earned good applause,|envy the temperament which remains unresponsive 
and was condemned by organists, for his handling of a/in the presence of this supreme work as the men of 
Handel Concerto for organ and orchestra. M. North-East Lancashire or of Manchester bring all the 


| resources of their splendid art to its performance. Elgar’s 


Competition Festival Record *The Herald,’ if not so highly or richly coloured, was 


BLACKPOOL FESTIVAI revealed as a vivid bit of characterisation, and, in its 
6 : . a closing phrase, charged with high emotional intensity. 
(PROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) Delius’s ‘Wanderer’s Song,’ sung by these men, and 
Any estimate of Blackpool’s week of music would | +The Splendour Falls,’ by the best mixed-voice choirs, 
certainly single out three factors as contributing materially | presented subject-matter “sufficient for discussion for 
to its success—the sustained high standard of the music| many a long day, for Delius’s idiom is no more easy of 
used ; the all-round evidence of higher attainment, both in | acquisition to-day than was that of, say, ‘Gerontius’ 
executive ability and interpretative power; and the big | twenty-five years ago. Some choirs at Blackpool had 
numbers present, both as competitors and as audience, in| sufficient grip of the harmonic complexities of Delius’s 
an area which must have felt the full force of economic | speech as to utter his message with fluency, and so made 
depression and even privation. Although livelihood may|him comprehensible and even enjoyable to the average 
be precarious, these folk have a tenacious grip on that | musical listener. Where choirs did not enjoy this mastery 
aspect of life affected by music. The music presented|they merely stammered or, at best, spoke in faltering 
revealed a definite classical bias, coupled with a recogni-| tones, but these can safely be left to time and a more 
tion of the claims to representation of works which may | intimate understanding. 
never attain a great vogue, but which received, when| The massive and architectural phases of the day’s music 
adequately performed, abundant approval from the crowd— | were furnished by the Motets of Palestrina, Bach, and 
one has in mind particularly Delius. iC. Lee Williams, and the massed _ performance of 
The four branches of study most recently grafted on to | Bach’s ‘Now shall the grace,’ placed the corner-stone 
the parent stock—chamber work, the Tudor solo and/on the structure of the week’s music. There may be 
ensemble, wind instruments, and folk-dancing—have shown | more brilliant tone to be heard in these isles than that 
vigorous growth. This year they blossomed quite freely, provided by these wearers of the Roses of York and 
and though the fruitage be small for the moment it will| Lancaster met in friendly rivalry; if so, it would be 
assuredly ripen to maturity. | worth a long journey, and many would echo Sir Richard 
The six vocalists who emerged from the six hundred | Terry’s dictum that he would be proud to conduct the 
participating in the early rounds, probably got advertisement | lowest-placed of those mixed-voice choirs. Was it not 
enough to turn heads less well-balanced, but they appeared | Frederick Corder who, long years ago, spoke of them as 
most modest, and even excessively anxious. Probably they | ‘the crowning glory of the North’? 
realised that they had now got a foot on the bottom rung | 
of the ladder, for it had been noted that at this Festival a | 


considerable number of students were present, who, having | Music il the Provinces 


got into the semi-final rounds in previous years, had come 


along once more for further stimulus and advice. Mr. BIRMINGHAM AND District.—The Schubert C major 
Plunket Greene listened for two hours to a recital by these | Symphony was the principal work at the Sunday concert on 
six singers of the eighteen songs prepared for the Festival October 31. The performance was well directed by Mr. 


Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner. Schubert, | Adrian Boult, who avoided, by well-judged climaxes, the 
Purcell, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Rimsky-Korsakov, Wolf, Strauss, | feeling of dullness which can easily creep into a work of such 
Granados, Holbrooke—and an hour before midnight started | length. The ‘ Prince Igor’ Overture and Holst’s two ‘Songs 
a thirty minutes’ exposition and examination of the songs and | without Words’ were heard in the same programme. — Miss 
their interpretation—searching, vividly-phrased, illuminated | Joan Elwes was the soloist, and sang songs by Bach, Bainton, 
by brilliant flashes of Hibernian wit, packed full of human | and others. Her voice is pure and beautiful ; there Is, 
and artistic understanding and sympathy, then going on | however, a slight sense of effort. Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi 
to make the award to a mill-girl soprano from Todmorden. | d’un Faune’ is a favourite work with Mr. Boult ; he always 
And all this to a house, packed from floor to ceiling, | conducts it extremely well. It was heard in the same 
whose members had been there at least five hours, | programme as Beethoven’s second Symphony and * The 
waiting not merely to know who had won the Rose Bowl, | Wasps’ Overture of Vaughan Williams at the concert on 
but to learn why; and you could not move very far next} November 7. A Fantaisie by Napier Miles was given the 
morning on promenade or in café without overhearing | same evening. ——A performance of Tchaikovsky’s E minor 
many private adjudications on the adjudicator! It is| Symphony made a pleasant break at the concert on 
just this impact of first-rate music on keen, fresh minds, | November 14. More string tone was needed, and at times 
often striking flashes of quite remarkable perception from | the ¢emfo was on the slow side, Guy Warrack’s V ariations 
intelligences probably not otherwise at all remarkable, | were also given. The work is well scored, and has a certain 
that makes a visit to this Festival so stimulating. With | gentle beauty. Miss Katie Goldsmith played Bach’s Violin 
such artistic vitality about you, despondency dissolves like | Concerto, and Mr, Topliss Green sang Wotan’s * Farewell 
mist before sunlight. and a group of songs with signal insight.——The second of 

Although, in comparison with other years, industrial | the City Orchestra’s Symphony concerts was given on 
conditions prevented many choirs from attendance on the | November 9. The programme was almost entirely English 


closing day, there was still abundant provision even for |—Bantock, Holst, and Elgar being the composers chiefly 
the veriest musical glutton. More to be regretted was the | represented. Mr. Albert Sammons was the -soloist in 
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Elgar’s Violin Concerto in B minor. Warm, full tone, 
d phrasing which was at once delicate and significant, 
sade his performance an enjoyable one. Four move- 
ments—‘ Mars,’ ‘Venus,’ ‘ Uranus,’ and ‘Jupiter’—from 
Holst’s ‘ The Planets,’ were given in the same programme. 
Louis Godowsky and Percival Garratt were associated at 
mid-day concert on October 26, The programme provided 
was not of the usual standard heard at these concerts ; 
everal novelties were given, however—a ‘Tango’ by 
‘oldowski for violin and pianoforte, and Francoeur’s 
‘Sicilienne and Rigaudon,’ which Mr. Godowsky played 
with much skill. Mr. Garratt played some little pieces of 
his own.——The Birmingham Ladies’ String Quartet made 
its first appearance at these concerts on October 20, It is 
too early to criticise the ensemble, as the combination has 
only just come into being, but the tone-quality of the 


s 


individual players and their performance of a Sonata by Mozart | 


promised well for their future success.——Schubert’s Trio 
in B flat was the principal work given by the Beatrice Hewitt 
Trio at the mid-day concert on October 5.——The annual 
series of concerts by the Birmingham Police Band took 
place on November 3 and 4. Three concerts were given, 
and at each there were several soloists of outstanding merit. 
Miss Winifred Browne, Miss Miranda Sugden, and M. Melsa 
appeared on the evening of the second day, and the Police 
Male-Voice Choir was also heard to great advantage. The 
playing of the band attained a good standard, and the choice 
of pieces was ambitious. ——Two of a series of three organ 
recitals by Mr. G. D. Cunningham have been given at 
Birmingham University on Sundayafternoons. His playing 
is a marvel of technical skill, and he is a master of registra- 
tion. The programmes have been varied, and have 
included examples of the finest music written for the instru- 
ment. On each occasion there has been a big audience. 
——One of the outstanding events of the month was a 
recital by Mr. Tom Bromley, at the Midland 
Institute, on October 28. His programme 
Bach to Scriabin in the usual manner, but was notable 
for its omission of works by Chopin. In passing by the 
Polish composer Mr. Bromley was well advised, for his 
style is scarcely lyrical enough. Mr. Bromley’s greatest 
achievement was in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. I11.—— 
A concert of chamber music was given by the Tookey 
Trio on November 10. The programme included a 
Sonata for ‘cello and pianoforte by Hurlstone, Ireland’s 
Phantasy Trio in A minor, and Brahms’s Horn Trio. 
G. W. 

BoL_Ton.—The Choral Union, conducted by Mr. Thomas 
Booth, gave its second performance of ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’ at Victoria Hall on October 20, with the 
assistance of the Hallé Orchestra. The principals were 
Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Tudor Davies, and Mr, 
Thomas Booth. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—Mr. Josef Holbrooke played a prom- 
inent part in the Symphony concert on October 28. He 
was soloist in his Four Dances for pianoforte and strings 
(an early work of which, one gathers, this was the first 
performance), and he conducted his Violin Concerto, in 
which M. Miroslav played the solo part. The concert 
ended with a Symphony in C minor by Kopylof. 

BRADFORD.—FEastbrook Choir gave ‘ Acis and Galatea’ 

on October 16, under Mr. Oliver Knapton’s direction. 
Mr. Keith Douglas conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on October 24 in two new ‘ Portuguese Fantasies’ of his own, 
which were well received.——The string players of the 
Orchestra, under Mr, Douglas, were heard at a B.M.S. 
concert in Mozart’s ‘ Nachtmusik’ and Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ 
Suite. —— At the opening subscription concert, on 
October 29, the Hallé Orchestra played Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony, Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ and Delius’s ‘Dance 
Rhapsody,’ under Sir Hamilton Harty.——De _ Falla’s 
‘Psyche’ was given at the Philharmonic concert on 
November 7, the singer being Anne Thursfield. 

BriGHTON.—The Brighton and Hove Harmonic Society 
held a Centenary Festival at the Dome on November 2, 
4, and 6, Mr. Percy Taylor conducted ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius,’ ‘ The Golden Legend,’ and ‘ Elijah,’ and a 
Wagner programme was given by the full Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. 


pianoforte 


ranged from 
j 


| CHICHESTER.—The Orchestral Society, conducted by 
|Mr. F. J. W. Crowe, opened its season recently with a 
| Programme of well-known works, including the second 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony. 


DexBy.—The first of the four evening concerts arranged 
by the Derby Municipal and County Chamber Concerts 
Committee was held on October 15, and took the form of 
a recital by Josef Hofmann, The second programme, 
| on November 12, included Arnold Bax’s Harp and String 
| Quintet, played by the Virtuoso String Quartet and Miss 
| Marie Korchinska. : 
| Exerer.—At a Bach concert given by the Chamber 
| Music Club, on October 26, the D minor Concerto for 
three pianofortes and orchestra was played by Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Bullock and Mrs. G. L. Horrox. 

ExmMouTH,—The Exmouth Orchestral Society, opening 
| its session under Mr. A. Raymond Wilmot, on November 3, 
| played Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony and the Allegretto 
from Beethoven’s Seventh. 

HIALIFAX.—On October 21, Mr, and Mrs, 
| Dyk gave an unconventional recital of music 
pianofortes (* Hommage 4 Handel,’ by Moscheles) and one 
| pianoforte (a Sonata by Sibelius). 

HUDDERSFIELD. —- Sir Henry Coward 
| Huddersfield Choral Society gave an important 
}on November 12, and played their part in it worthily, 
| Dr. Vaughan Williams conducted the choir and the Hallé 
| Orchestra in his ‘ Sea’ Symphony, and Sir Henry Coward 
| himself conducted the ‘Stabat Mater’ of Dvorak. The 
solo parts were sung by Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Margaret 
| Balfour, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Horace Stevens,—-— 
| The Glee and Madrigal Society celebrated its jubilee on 
October 26, and sang a number of madrigals and part- 
Pearson’s direction. This was the 
forty-eighth concert.——The 
Orchestra, assisted by Hallé 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony on 


Herman van 
for two 


and__ tthe 
concert 


| songs under Dr. T. E. 
|Society’s hundred and 
A. W. Kaye Symphony 
wind players, gave Tchaikovsky’s 
October 23. 

Hut_.—* King Olaf’ and ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’ 
performed by the Vocal Society on November 10, under the 
direction of Sir Henry Coward. 

LEEDS.—The first of six concerts which the 
Symphony Orchestra is giving under the Saturday concerts 
Mr. Julius Harrison 


were 


Leeds 


scheme, occurred on October 30. 
conducted a Wagner programme. 


was played by the 
Dr. Malcolm 


LEICESTER.—Franck’s Symphony 
Leicester Symphony Orchestra, under 
Sargent, on November 2. 

The first Max Mossel concert was a recital 
Sir Henry Wood, 


| 

| 

| 

| LivERPOOL. 

| by Suggia and Arthur Rubinstein. 

| who has been engaged by the Philharmonic Society for six 

| concerts, conducted the first of them on October 19. The 

Beethoven’s fourth.——At the second 
there were two Symphonies— 

| and Bach’s 

| 


Symphony was 
concert, on November 3, 
Mozart’s E flat and Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
C major Concerto for two pianofortes was played by Miss 
Harriet Cohen and Mr. Arthur Benjamin. Seven local 
composers were represented at the British Music Society’s 


concert on November II, 


| MANCHESTER.—Many interesting things were done at 
| the Hallé concerts in the course of five characteristic 
| Hamilton Harty programmes (October 21 to November 11). 
| The first of these opened with two out-of-the-way works of 
| Bach—the Prelude for trumpets and -strings from the 
| seventy-fifth Cantata, and the March from a music-drama for 
and strings—and proceeded with Brahms’s first 
The next was an ordinary (‘ Meistersinger’— 
On 


| , 
| ‘drums 


| Symphony. 
| C minor—‘ Brandenburg ’—* Don Juan’) programme. 
| November 5 the unusual music was Weber’s * Abu Hassan’ 
| Overture, Mozart’s eleventh Divertimento (horns and 
| strings), and the Polonaise, Arietta, and Passacaglia, selected 
|from Handel and scored by Harty. November 12 was a 
Berlioz night—the ‘Messe des Morts,’ two bits from 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and the ‘ Rakoczy March.’ In this its 
second performance of the Mass, the Hallé chorus sang 
better than ever.——The Brand Lane concerts have provided 
Paderewski on October 16, the Don Cossacks on October 23, 
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; 
Strauss and Elisabeth Schumann on November 6.——| At the second, Mr. Wiseman lectured on ‘melody making,’ 


Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ was conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty at 
the Municipal Concert of November 8.——The first of six 
Catterall Quartet Concerts, on October 20, was devoted to 
Mozart.——The Debussy, Respighi (‘ Doric’), and Ravel 
Quartets were played by the Léner party at the Edward 
Isaacs concert on October 16, 


NEWCASTLE.—The Philharmonic Orchestra opened its 
season on October 31 with a Wagner concert, under Mr. 
Edgar Bainton. Dr. Whittaker conducted the Bach 
Choir in a miscellaneous programme on November 6, 


Norwicu.—Mr. Cyril Pearce arranged a Bach Festival | 
at St. Mary’s Lecture Hall on October 13 and 14, and in 
the Church on October 15, when two Cantatas were sung. 
——A Bach concert was also given at the Royal Hotel on 
October 22 by the Village, Country Town, and School 
Concert Society, under the guidance of Miss Mary Paget. 


Oxrorp.—Dr. W. H. Harris has been appointed conductor 
of the Bach Choir in succession to Sir Hugh Allen. 


PAINSWICK.—The Virtuoso Quartet and Mr. Léon 
Goossens played the Bax Oboe (Quintet at a concert of the 
Music Club. 

St. ALBANS.—The programme of the first of Mr. Claude 
Powell’s concerts at the Grand Cinema, on 
October 21, included Beethoven’s fourth Symphony. 


orchestral 


SHEFFIELD, Among a number of chamber concerts the 
considerable has been that of the Yorkshire String 
a programme of Beethoven, 
*Foxon Five o’clocks’ were 
hundred and fifty-third 


most 
Quartet on October 29, In a 
Ravel, and Haydn. The 
resumed on October 27 with the 





concert. 
SouTHEND.—The programme of the Chamber Music 
Society’s second oncert, on November 9, consisted of 


Debussy’s (Quariet, Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
harp, flute, cl 


larinet, and strings, and Brahms’s Clarinet 
(Juintet. 


‘ . ~ 
Music in Scotland 
EDINBURGH The Paterson orchestrai concerts made a 
brilliant start for the with the Scottish Orchestra, 
Talich, in capital form, and the irresistible 
Elisabeth Schumann as solo vocalist. 
al with that of the first Tuesday 
noticed below. — In the absence abroad of Prof. Tovey, Mr. 
Gustav Holst and Miss Mary Grierson shared the duties of 
conductor at the opening concert of the Edinburgh Reid 
Symphony season. Mr. Holst 
ducted with enthusiasm and authority his ‘ Fugal Concerto,’ 
* Fugal Overture,’ ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite, the Ballet music from | 
*The Perfect Fool,’ and the ‘ Ode to 
the last-named of which the 
Cathedral assisted. Miss Grierson 
as conductor in * Prometheus ” 
Overture and Also in Prof. Tovey’s 
absence, the first four of his Sunday evening concerts were 


carried through under the capable direction of Miss Mary 


season, 
under Vaclav 
The programme was 


identi concert at Glasgow, 


Orchestra’s eleventh con- 


a Grecian Urn,’ in 
from St. 
showed 


choir Giles’s 
an improved 


technique Beethoven's 





second Symphony. 


Grierson. The Reid Orchestra provided the first of these, with 
Miss Grierson as conductorand Mr. Frank Moyes as vocalist. 
At the next, Mr. Watt Jupp (violin) and Miss Grierson 
(pianoforte) were associated. The programme included a 


Sonata for pianoforte and violin by an Edinburgh musician, 


Mr. Paul Della Torre. At the third concert, the Scottish 
Chamber Music Players, a recently-formed Edinburgh 
presented a classical programme ; and at the 
fourth, the Faure a Mozart (Juartet for 
flute and strings, and a Beethoven Trio for flute, violin, and 
viola were played.— \ fourth season of six lecture 


combination, 
Pianoforte Quartet, 


“oncerts 
Edinburgh 
Authority in conjunction with Messrs. Paterson, 


for school children has been arranged by the 
Education 
the well-known dealers, who generously undertake 
the entire financial risk. The concerts are directed by 
Mr. Herbert Wiseman, Director of Music to the Education 
Authority. At the first, Mr. Wiseman spoke about ‘colour 
in music’ and ‘the instruments of the orchestra,’ a 


complete orchestra providing illustrations and entertainment. 


music 


| Mr. Warren Wynne sang folk-songs and art-songs as 
illustrations, and there was some community singing. At 
the third, the music of the 16th and 17th centuries was 
discussed, old keyboard instruments were shown and 
explained, and illustrations were provided by voice (Miss 


Alice M‘Lauchlan), harpsichord, and organ. —— Miss 
Ursula Greville (soprano) and Mr. Dale Smith (baritone) 
gave a recital of modern British and folk-songs.——The 


| Falconer String Quartet played Quartets by Boccherini, 
| Haydn, and Mozart at the first of its series of three chamber 


concerts. ——The Edinburgh Gaelic Choir gave its annual 
* Highland’ concert. 

GLasGow.—The Scottish Orchestra began the season 
brilliantly under Vaclav Talich. There are few changes in 
personnel. Mr. Loris Blofield and Mr. David F. M ‘Callum 
are in place of Mr. Horace Fellowes and Mr. Connabeer as 
leader and deputy-leader respectively, and another new 
comer, Mr. John M. Fraser, succeeds the late Walter 
Haigh as principal viola. At the first Saturday concert 
there was an overflowing house. The programme included 
the ‘ Italian’ Symphony of Mendelssohn, and works by 


Wagner, Elgar, Handel-Harty, Nicolai, and Rimsky 
Korsakov. The superb singing of Elisabeth Schumann, 
the Viennese soprano, in Mozart’s tripartite Motet, 


*Exultate ! Jubilate !’ and Zzeder by Strauss and Schubert, 
aroused much enthusiasm. At the first Tuesday concert, 


Madame Schumann sang with equal success Mozart’s 
*L’Amero’ aria and another group of Strauss Lieder. 
The orchestral items were the eighth Symphony and 


‘Egmont’ Overture of Beethoven, a Concerto Grosso No. 6, 
in G minor, by Handel, and lesser works by Cimarosa and 


Roussel. \t both concerts Mr. Wilfrid Senior 


gave 
conspicuously fine service as accompanist to Madame 
Schumann. An interesting recital of music for two 


pianofortes by Mr. Senior and Mr. A. M. Henderson 
included unfamiliar works by Bach, Mozart, Reinecke, 
Aubert, and Rachmaninov, and the lovely and characteristic 
“Moy Mell’ of Arnold Bax, which we thought specially 
well suited to its medium. The first of a series of 
special orchestral concerts to be given in St. Andrew’ 


Hall by the British Broadcasting Company’s Glasgow 


| Station Symphony Orchestra brought out a very small 


audience. The only unfamiliar work presented was an 
‘Oriental Rhapsody’ by the conductor of the evening, 
Mr. Percy Pitt. Miss Katherine Goodson played Liszt's 
E flat Pianoforte Concerto and some solos. ——A new series 
of monthly organ recitals at the Bute Hall, at Glasgow 
University, had a notable send-off with Dr. H. G. Ley, of 
Eton College, as organist. Other recitalists to follow are 
Sir Ivor Atkins, of Worcester Cathedral; Dr. W. G. 
Alcock, of Salisbury Cathedral ; Mr. H. Goss Custard, of 
Liverpool Cathedral; and Mr. A. M. Henderson, the 
University organist at Miss Denne Parker 
gave a vocal recital. The programme, which she repeated 
at Edinburgh, consisted of modern art-songs by English, 
Russian, Norwegian, and Finnish composers. 
Miss Parker was most successful in a group of Hugo Wolf 
Lieder, but her vocal equipment and control were frequently 
not equal to the demands of her musical intelligence. —— 
Two Glasgow players of more than local reputation, the 
Miss Winifred Macbride (pianoforte) and Miss 
Florence Macbride (violin) gave a joint recital, of which 
the most ambitious number was the César Franck Sonata 
for pianoforte and violin. The elder a pianist 
with considerable technical facility and resource, and sound 
musicianship. The younger has a solidly-founded violin 
technique and a natural feeling for her instrument, but 
lacks purity of style and variety both in colour and weight 
A vocal recital given at Glasgow and Edinburgh 
by Mr. Rupert Bruce (baritone) and Mr. William Gwin 
(tenor) derived special interest from the unhackneyed pro- 
gramme ranging from Purcell to De Falla, the sensitiveness 
and finish of the individual singing, and the charm of the 
duet-singing. 
who has been studying with Madame Suggia, showed gifts 
of technique and musicianship at her recital at Bearsden. 

Miss Isabel Elliott, a West of Scotland mezzo-soprano, 
gave a first recital, and succeeded most where her songs 
were not such as to make heavy demands on her vocal 


Glasgow. 


German, 


sisters 


sister is 


of tone. 


—Miss Norah Sandeman, a young ’cellist 
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! 
resources. Mr. John Horner, an accompanist and solo | 
pianist, was safe rather than responsive. | 

GREENOCK.—At a Scots concert given by the Greenock | 
Festival Choir (Mr. W. McLeod Nicholson), several choral | 
urrangements of Scots folk-songs by Mr. Kenneth Finlay, | 
of Greenock, were sung. 

KILWINNING.—Kilwinning Musical Society opened its 
season with an operatic concert by principals of the British 
National Opera Company. 


GENERAL.—At the first of the ‘international celebrity’ 
concerts at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee, Kreisler 
sustained the entire programme. Starting rather per- 


functorily in the D major Sonata of Handel, he warmed 
ip in the Pugnani Prelude and Allegro, and went on toa 
performance of the Mendelssohn Concerto so fine as to 
make the absence of an orchestra almost tolerable. The 
latter half of the recital consisted of the usual trifles and 
encores, played with a finish and nonchalance which 
appeared to endow some of them with a value out of all 
proportion to their merits. At the second concert, Madame 
Clara Butt sang very much as Madame Clara Butt does 
sing. The choral singing of the Don Cossack Choir of 
men’s voices was a tour-de-force in control and flexibility, 
but it became a little tiresome after the first novelty had 
worn off, carrying too strong a suggestion of stunt-singing 
to sustain any purely musical interest. The members of 
the Cherniavsky Trio (pianoforte, violin, and ’cello) played 
instrumental solos agreeably, but they cannot be classed 
musically as ‘international! celebrities.’ At the first of 
the Max Mossel series of concerts at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and (for the first time) Aberdeen, Madame Suggia (’cello) 
and Mr. Arthur Rubinstein (pianoforte) provided between 
them a delightful programme, which attracted large and 


appreciative audiences in all three towns. SEBASTIAN, 


Music in Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH.—The weekly College concerts of the 
new session began on October 7, the 
Orchestral Union, conducted by Dr. de Lloyd, played the 
Overture to “The Magic Flute’ at the beginning, and 
that to ‘ Der Freischiitz’ at the end. Miss Evelyn Cooke 
(violin), Mr. Arthur Williams (’cello), and Sir Walford 
Davies (pianoforte) gave Brahms’s Pianoforte Trio in 
C minor, and Miss Cooke and Sir Walford played the same 
composer’s Violin Sonata in A major. Songs were con- 
tributed by Mr. T. J. Pickering and Mr. W. R. Allen. 
On October 13, the programme consisted of Haydn’s String 
Quartet in C, Op. 33, No. 3, Handel's Passacaglia (arranged 
by Halvorsen), and Dvorak’s ‘Dumky’ Trio for pianoforte 
and strings. The executants were Mrs. Arthur Williams 
(pianoforte), Miss Evelyn Cooke and Miss Esme Silver 
(violins), Mr. Kenneth Harding (viola), and Mr. Arthur 
Williams (’cello). At the choral concert October 
28 a from Bach’s ‘Christmas’ Oratorio and a 


when College 


on 


selection 


number of part-songs were given by the College Choral | 


Union, conducted by Dr. de Lloyd. Some more delicate 
numbers, including Weelkes’s ‘On the Plains,’ were sung 
by a small choir conducted by Mr. W. R Allen, and Mr. 


C. H. Clements contributed a group of pianoforte solos by 
Scarlatti, Purcel!, and Handel. On November 4, 
orchestral bulked largely, viz., Weber’s ‘Oberon’ 
Overture, Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, two numbers 
from his and items by Parry, 
Soccherini, and Tchaikovsky. Mr. J. W. Phillips con 
tributed ‘Thus when the song,’ from Handel’s ‘Samson,’ 
and songs by Purcell and Liddle. ——The chamber music 
concert on November |! String 
Quartet in C, Op. 18, a Fantasia on Three Welsh Melodies, 
by Hubert Davies, Grainger’s ‘Molly on the Shore,’ 
and Mozart’s String (uartet in C. 


items 
*Rosamunde’ music, 


consisted of Beethoven’s 


3ANGOR.—The usual weekly concerts at University 
College during this session will include six special events, 
at which some important works to be given later by 


eminent artists visiting the Bangor Musical Club will receive 
a preliminary performance. The advantages of this arrange- 
ment, especially where new works are concerned, will 


be obvious. These preliminary performances are supple 


lof Music (Mr. E. 


mented by lecture-notes delivered by the College Director 
T. Davies), which take the place of 
annotated programmes. The first special concert was given 
on October 21, when the College String Quartet was heard 
in enjoyable performances of Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 18, No. 6, and McEwen’s ‘Biscay’ Quartet. Miss 
Verna Roberts sang songs by Haydn and Handel. On 
October 26, Brahms’s Trio in C minor and Mozczart’s in 
C major, together with some of Bach’s ‘ 48,’ were performed. 
Special interest attached to the concert on November 4, 
when Mr. Harold Craxton visited the College. At six 
o’clock Mr. Craxton gave a short recital to the students, 
confining himself to early English keyboard music. At 
8.30, in the presence of a large audience which included 
the of the Musical Club, Mr Craxton gave 
an illuminating lecture-recital on the ‘Development of 
Pianoforte Music.’ In addition to his well-known powers 
as a player, Mr. Craxton showed himself to be a lucid and 
often humorous lecturer. At the second special concert 
the Aberystwyth-Bangor String Quartet played Mozart’s 
Quartet in C and Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op, 127. 

During the month the Kutcher (Quartet, playing 
3eethoven, McEwen, and Dohnanyi, and Anne Thursfield, 
accompanied by Miss Daisy Bucktrout, have paid welcome 
visits to the concerts of the Bangor Musical Club. 


mem bers 


CaRpDIFF.—The College weekly concerts have been 
taking place since the beginning of the session, and a 
plan of work has been mapped out for the winter. On 
October 25 the programme consisted of Beethoven’s music, 
beginning with his Trio in E flat(Op. 70, No. 2),which was 
played by Mrs. David Evans (violin), Miss Joan Willis 
(cello), and Mr. Joseph Morgan (pianoforte) ; the 
executants took part in the second and last movements of 
the juvenile Trio in E flat, with which the concert ended. 


same 


The ‘Cello Sonata in E was given by Miss Willis and 
Mr. Joseph Morgan; Miss Clarisse Duckett played a 
Pianoforte Sonata; and Miss Florence Butler sang 


*Contrition.” Sir Walford Davies spoke of the pleasure 
it gave him to see that the best music provided at these 
concerts was so well appreciated. He emphasised the 
impertance of attentive listening. -On October 
Mr. Joseph Morgan and Miss Eluned Leyshon 
Schumann’s Andante with Variations for two pianofortes, 


30 


played 


and Mr. Morgan and Mr. A. E. Price played Saint-Saéns’s 
Variations on a Theme of Beethoven, also for two 
pianofortes. Mrs. David Evans and Mr. Morgan gave 
Beethoven’s Violin Sonata in F; Miss Joyce Case sang 


Schubert’s ‘ My Resting Place’; and a special choir, con 


ducted by Prof. David Evans, sang Palestrina’s * Missa 
Brevis.’ On October 30, Kreisler drew a large audience 
for his violin recital, which included Handel’s Sonata in 


F major, a Prelude and Allegro by Paganini, Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in E minor, and other numbers by Tchaikovsky, 
Debussy, Cyril Scott, &c. Mr. Charles Keith accom 
panied.——On November 8, Miss | and 
Mr. Dale Smith gave a recital of songs and folk-songs, 
a number of sea shanties, and a group of I&8th-century 
songs collected by Miss Greville and arranged by Mr. Owen 


rsula Greville 


Mase, who accompanied. 


The Montgomeryshire Festival Committee 
as the chief work 


NEWTOWN, 
has selected Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabceus’ 
for the next Festival, together with Mendelssohn’s * Hear 


my Prayer.’ The chorus, ‘In tears of grief,’ from Bach’s 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion, is to be sung in memory of the late 
W. H. Leslie, who was chairman of the committee, and 


an ardent supporter of the Festival. Sir Walford Davies 
been elected chairman of the committee in his place, 


Festival will be Mr. Adrian 


has 
and the conductors at the next 
Boult and Mr. W. R. Allen. 
Port TALBotr.—On October 28, Mr. Reginald Goss 
Custard gave an organ recital at the Church of St. Theodore, 
under the auspices of the Port Talbot Musical Club. His 
programme included Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G major, 
the first of Rheinberger’s Sonata No. 6, the 
Prelude to ‘Lohengrin,’ and other numbers. Miss Matte 
sang several vocal items. The Port Talbot Musical Club has 
been founded with the object of fostering good music by 
means of chamber concerts, lectures, recitals, and discussions. 


movement 
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Music in Jreland 


BeL_rast.—A fine performance of * Elijah’ was given 
in the Cooke Centenary Church, on October 17, urder the 
direction of Mr. James Crozier, who also presided at the 
organ. Kreisler drew a vast audience, at Ulster Hall, 
on October 18, repeating former triumphs, especially in his 
playing of Mendelssohn’s E minor Concerto and his own 
“Caprice Viennoise.’——The first concert for the season 
1920-27 took place at Ulster Hall on October 22, under 
the direction of Mr. Godfrey Brown, the two outstanding 
attractions being Mr. Dale Smith (baritone) and M. Leff 
Pouishnov (pianoforte). It is gratifying to chronicle that 


every seat in the hall was filled. George Kathbone’s 
“Choral Prelude’ was sung as a tribute to the late 
Sir Charles Brett, Dr. Koeller, and Dr. Charles Wood. 
The only other choral item was Wood’s ‘Glory and 
Honour and Laud.’ Pouishnov’s performance of the 
*“Emperor’ Concerto was memorable, and Mr. J. H. 
MacBratney proved, as he always does, an admirable 


accompanist.——A glance at the syllabus of the forth- 
coming Belfast Musical Competitions reveals a 
standard. There is no change from last season in the 
adjudicators, except in the case of the choirs ; this post will 
be undertaken by Mr. Herbert Wiseman, musical adviser 
to the Edinburgh Education Authority.——The second 
‘celebrity’ concert, at Ulster Hall, on November 5, 
afforded a rich treat, including items by Dame Clara Butt, 
the Don Cossacks, and the Cherniavsky Trio. Apparently 
the Don Cossacks were the lions of the night, the ‘ Volga 
Boat Song’ being clamantly received. On November 12 
the Philharmonic Society’s programme included Act 2 of 
Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ and a selection from Bach’s B minor 
Mass, with Miss Olga Haley and Miss Winifred Brady, 
under the direction of Mr. Godfrey Brown. Among the 
orchestral items were Beethoven’s Overture to ‘ Prometheus’ 
and the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony. Mr. J. H. MacBratney 
lent valuable assistance at the organ. 


DuBLin.—Kreisler was the magnet at the ‘celebrity’ 


concert at the Theatre Royal, on October 10, He 


had a wonderful reception, his astonishing technique 
being shown specially in the Tartini Variations.—— 
Dr. Esposito’s second recital, on October 18, included 


Beethoven’s ‘Funeral March’ and the Sonatas in D minor 
and E major. At third and last recital, on 
October Beethoven’s * Les Adieux’ anc 
* Appassionata’ received adequate interpretations. _ 
Dr. G. H. P. Hewson continued his interesting organ 
recitals at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on October 26 and 27. 

Mrs. O’C. Miley’s Pianoforte Quartet gave a remark- 
ably fine interpretation of Brahms in G minor and Mozarr, 
Op. 77, at Engineers’ Hall, on October 27, with songs 
by M. Jean Bertin.- The chamber music recitals under 
the auspices of the Royal Dublin Society opened on 
November 1, when two performances by the Léner String 
(Quartet (of Budapest) afforded pleasure to large audiences. 
In particular, the Brahms Quartet in B flat was a sheer 
delight, and Beethoven’s C sharp minor Quartet, Op. 131, 
was admirably interpreted.——On October 30, 
of pupils and friends of Commendatore Esposito assembled 
at Mills Hall to present the famous musician (now over 
forty-four years at Dublin) with his portrait, painted by 
Miss S. C. Harrison. The gathering was presided over 
by Sir Philip Hanson. He expressed pleasure at assisting 
at the presentation, which was made by Sir Hamilton 
Harty, who highly praised the Dublin school of pianoforte 
playing founded by Commendatore Esposito. An interest- 
ing musical programme followed, the participants being 
Sir Hamilton Harty, Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees, Dr. Esposito, 
and Misses Reddy, Clarke, Copeman, Curran, Bell, and 
Ruthven. A large audience visited the Theatre Royal, 
on November 6, to hear the ‘international celebrity’ 
concert given by Dame Clara Butt, the Don Cossacks, 
and the Cherniavsky Trio. On November 8, the R.D.S. 
chamber concert programme included Jelly d’Aranyi and 
her sister, Adila Fachiri, with Mrs. Hawtrey as an excellent 
accompanist. At both matinée and evening performances 
there were crowded audiences. The Bach Concerto in 


his 


25, 
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D minor, for two violins and pianoforte, was an out- 
standing item. —— On November 14, the Army Band 
No. 1, under Col. Fritz Brase, gave an enjoyable concert 
at the Theatre Royal, with Mr. T. W. Hall as vocalist. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


GERMANY 


*CARDILLAC,’ BY PAUL HINDEMITH, AT THE 
DRESDEN STATE OPERA 
It had been long since Hindemith wrote an opera. 


Three one-Act operas belong to the first period of his 
creative work. In the meantime he was fully absorbed by 
| the composition of chamber music, and even when writing 
for orchestra he remained faithful to his ideal of a smaller 
orchestra, that should present an ensemble of soloists. 
| More and more it became clear that he was a representetive 
| of Bachian polyphony filled with contemporary spirit. His 
| never failing rhythmical force and sense of sonority were the 
impress of his own strong personality. It cannot be denied 
| that among the younger German composers Hindemith had 
| gained the position which, thirty years ago, was occupied 
| by Richard Strauss. 

| No wonder, then, that ‘ Cardillac,’ Hindemith’s recent 
| opera, aroused the utmost curiosity. It is significant that 
| some thirty opera houses had accepted the work for 
| performance. The first, however, to produce it, was the 
| 


Dresden State Opera, already in the forefront in pre- 
| sentations of new works. The performance of ‘Cardillac’ 
(November 9) proved disappointing to all who had 
anticipated a demonstration of Hindemith’s dramatic gifts. 
The score was revealed as nothing less than a misuse of 
polyphony in the realm of opera. It may serve to sustain the 
|composer’s consistency, in so far as it represents the 
| continuation of his chamber music production ; for, with all 
| the craftsmanship that he disposes, Hindemith seems only 
to have given us an example of how an opera can be 
| deprived of its effect by writing eighteen pieces more or 
| less interesting in themselves, but making the music a 
rather monotonous accompaniment of what might have been 
a very good libretto. The story of the goldsmith Cardillac, a 
man unable to part with what he has created, the murderer 
of those who buy his jewels, the magician who keeps under 
|his spell all around him, till his daughter and her lover 
checkmate him, so that he is brought to death, provides no 
bad scheme for an opera. What a pity that the musician 
so obstinately insisted on making the protagonist a boresome 
stick ! We may loudly praise the score for the style in 
| which it is written, but we must confess that no man of 
| genius would have chosen this method of setting to music 
|a libretto that demands the emphasizing of the demoniac 
element. This opera in chamber music style is not 
destined for a long life, in spite of the apparently successful 
| eftorts of Fritz Busch, the conductor, and of the chorus and 
|singers (who have very little to sing) of the Dresden 
| State Opera. 


NEW MUSIC AT BERLIN 


Should we complain if new music that formerly had 
been a mere private affair has found an audience among 
the greater public? On the contrary, we ought to approve, 
though, maybe, some concerts specially devoted to the 
| production of new works may suffer by the deprivation of 
their exclusiveness. This seems to be the case with the 
International Society for Contemporary Music. There is 
so much new music to be heard at Berlin, that concert-goers 
are not in need of particular institutions for making it 
known. 

The performance of a piece called * Morgenklangspiel,” 
by Philip Jarnach, at a Philharmonic concert, presented 
the young musician who, so far, had almost exclusively 
written chamber music, as a composer of an orchestral 
piece. In his former works Jarnach has certainly been 
more radical than here; which affords proof of how 
cautiously he proceeds when writing for orchestra. Though 
avoiding the usual sonata scheme, he employs the form of 
sinfonietta, laying special stress on a pleasant sonority. 
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* Morgenklangspiel’ was very kindly received. A Quartet 

Ernst Toch ; a Trio for violin, ’cello, and saxophone, 
by Ernst Roters ; some Hebrew pieces by Ernest Bloch, 
which the excellent ’cellist Alexandre Barjansky had put 


on the programme of his recital, are some instances of what | 


is being done in Berlin concert rooms. 


ADOLF WEISSMANN. 


HOLLAND 


The long-promised experiment with Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ 
was somewhat different from what had been expected, and 
as a performance had only a very limited success. 
as an experiment, however, it suggested much greater 
possibilities given more favourable circumsiances. The 
essence of the idea was that the singers as well as the 
orchestra were out of sight behind the scenes. 
music came through as a single unit, and instead of hearing 


the orchestra from one place and the singers from another, | 


they were heard together in a solid mass, just as is the case 
(or as it is supposed to be) with a concert performance. 
The action of the drama was performed in mute show, an 
excellent though not altogether successful attempt being 
made to secure a precise co-operation of the two. Some of 
the concurrent details—e.g., the movements of the lips 


of the dancers—were, however, of ioo obvious and artificial | 


a character to be effective. Also it was very evident in 
some parts that the performers were working on strange 
ground. This was partly to be accounted for by the fact 
that, with the exception of the principals, the cast com- 
prised only students and amateurs. The great drawback 
from the purely musical aspect’ was that the heavy curtains 
which formed the background of the scenes veiled the sound, 
or even made it slightly confused. Most of the local critics 
condemned the experiment on these grounds, in which, 
it seems to me, they showed some lack of realisation of 
their functions. Every opera-goer in Hciland knows the 
limitations as well as the qualities of the members of 
Co-Opera-tie, and that their own principal singers are 
better suited to the works of Wagner or of Puccini than to 
those of Gluck. Whatever the resultant defects in this 


production, the performance did, to my thinking, prove that | 


certain advantages are to be gained by the method employed, 
provided always that it is applied to the right type of opera, 
and also that the stage hangings are of a kind that will not 
too greatly veil the sound ; also, that sufficient rehearsal of 
competent dancers and posers is possible. It is even a 
question whether Mr. Alexander Poolman, to whom the 
scheme owes its inception, was the best person to carry it 
out, though there is less doubt as to the rightness of 
Mr. Albert van Raalte to undertake the musical direction, 
He is a tower 
conducting frequently adds distinction to 
which in every other respect are commonplace. 
d’Albert’s * Tiefland’ formed the subject of what was easily 
the best performance the company has given. The work 
is on conventional lines, but it is technically strong, and 
provides opportunities of a kind which the Dutch artists 
were well capable of seizing. For singers and orchestra, 
and still more for Messrs. Poolman and van Raalte, it was 
areal success. Willem Pijper is to a large extent the man 
of the moment, his new Symphony receiving a number of 
performances at Amsterdam and The Hague, under Pierre 
Monteux, his earlier Sextet for wind instruments 
pianoforte being played by the Concertgebouw Sextet, 


performances 
Eugéne 


his songs being sung at many concerts and recitals, and | 
his new journal and} 


he himself winning success with 
gaining respect for the scholarship of his 
modern harmony. 
disappointment. There can be no question that technically 
it is a decided advance on its predecessor, and in that 
respect probably forms the high-water mark of Pijper’s 
Its lack of geniality and of grace in 


lectures on 


present achievement. 


the melodic matter, and its somewhat close following of | 


Stravinsky in the orchestration, were drawbacks. On the 
other hand, its rhythmic structure is compact and 
convincing, and it is a work in which one imagines 
orchestral players will revel. The public is divided as to 
the kind of reception it deserves. So far the work has 


Purely | 


Thus the | 


of strength to the company, and his| 


and | 


The Symphony was to me personally a 


| been denied more than hearty applause by a few and hisses 
| by a still smaller number, the majority being too puzzled or 
| too indifferent to join in either demonstration. The Sextet 
is much more attractive in character, though technically 
less compact. The number of distinguished visitors this 
season is a very large one, but as they are all being heard 
in the same works at other centres, there is little call for 
An exception may be made with the first visit 
of Mesdames Jelly d’Aranyi and Ethel Hobday, who 
surprised and delighted their Dutch audiences with 
Ravel’s ‘ Tzigane,’ a work which presented the composer 
in a vein quite unfamiliar here. Music of all kinds enters 
very intimately into the life of Holland, and we have as 
much proportionately of the inferior sorts of dance music 
| as well as of better class vocal and instrumental music, as 
other countries. It is therefore all the more worthy of note 
that during the recent rejoicings in connection with the 
fifty-years’ jubilee of the North Sea Canal, the employment 
| of jazz bands and jazz music was forbidden, and also that a 
number of leading hotels have forbidden the dancing of the 
though as to whether the latter is a musical 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


comment, 


Charleston 
matter, I am doubtful. 


TORONTO 

Our season has commenced under the finest auspices. 
Musically we are introduced this year by the Exhibition 
Chorus of two thousand voices, under Dr. H. A. Fricker. 
This organization holds four concerts in the huge Coliseum, 
sings to a total of nearly fifty thousand people, and is the 
outstanding feature of the Canadian National Exhibition, so 
faras musicisconcerned. This year the Chorus was fortunate 
in being able to use, for accompanying purposes, your very 
efficient Coldstream Guards Band, under Lieut. Evans. 
Never can we hope to enjoy finer co-operation, both 
artistically and from a purely technical standpoint, than 
existed this year between our foremost Canadian chorus and 
the famous English band. So inspiring was the experience 
to the choir that a degree of finished performance was 
obtained quite on a par with the traditions established by 
the Mendelssohn Choir. The singing of the Exhibition 
Chorus is an example to the whole of Eastern Canada of 
what can be done in simple choralism, and is spreading an 
influence which confidently may be predicted to produce a 
nationalism in Canadian music second to none. 

Every taste is catered for, as may be seen from a programme 
that included two Chorales of J. S. Bach; ‘ Lullaby’ 
and ‘The Dance’ (from the ‘ Bavarian Highlands’), 
Elgar ; Overture, ‘William Tell’; Soldiers’ Chorus from 
‘Faust’; ‘ Lullaby,’ Bral ms; ‘Old King Cole,’ Forsyth ; 
‘The Drums of Freedom,’ H. E. Crimp; Overture, * Merry 
Wives of Windsor’; *The Goslings,’ Bridge ; ‘ Barcarolle’ 
from ‘ Tales of Hoffmann’; selections from the operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan ; March and Chorus from ‘ Tannhauser’ ; 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ arranged by A. S. Vogt; ‘ Hail, Canada,’ 
H. H. Murray. A word about the concerts given at the 
Exhibition by the Coldstream Band. This year our public 
has realised, perhaps for the first t’ - ¢, what a highly-trained 
organization with traditions behinu it can produce in the 
way of inspired musicianship. One questioned certain 
methods of interpretation, but the fact remained that these 
Guardsmen, apart from their technical precision and martial 
instinct for music which was as 





discipline, revealed an 
refined as it was inspiring. 

The Exhibition authorities this year 
introduce to the masses excerpts from some of the leading 
operas of the Italian school, sung by Frances Alda and 
Edward Johnson, both of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
A small orchestra accompanied the singers. Unfortunately 
the vast Coliseum was the only building available, and the 
| project, from an acoustical point of view, was a failure. 

Our Massey Music Hall events opened with a most 
|satisfying recital by Sophie Braslau, the American 
| contralto, a superb artist who is becoming a great favourite 
| here. She was followed a week or so later by Rosa Ponselle. 
| For lovers of concert-platform opera excerpts, Miss Ponselle 
Her songs, however, were less 


endeavoured to 


provided a rare treat. 
| pleasing. 

| It is good to be able to record that Toronto still possesses 
a symphony orchestra, and that the first concert of the 
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season was an artistic as well asa financial success. Mr. 
von Kunits gave capital readings of a Beethoven Symphony 
and the Chopin Pianoforte Concerto, the soloist being 
Ernest Seitz, our most promising Canadian pianist. The 
concert finished with the ‘ Siegfried’ Funeral March, played 
Jn memoriam the late Dr. A. S. Vogt. 

Everywhere we are being impressed with the fact that 
1927 is the Beethoven centennial year. The Hart House 
String (Quartet, a young body which has rapidly sprung 
into fame on both sides of the line, presented at its first concert 


this season four Beethoven Quartets—Op. 18, Nos. 2 and 4; | 


Op. 74, in E flat; and Op. 135, in F major. Experience is 
giving to this ensemble a tone and poise worthy of the 
highest praise, and of which Canada is justly proud. 
Wherever the English speaking peoples have embraced 
choral singing, the Hugh S. 
become distinguished in connection with a cappella work. 
Recently Toronto was fortunate in being able to hear 
Mr. Roberton’s famous Orpheus Choir. Only about fifty 


name of 


members of the Choir are on tour, but the impression made | 


was of the purest and most finished unaccompanied 
choralism. Richer tone, purer diction, or more subtle 
technique are difficult to imagine. Of course a small 
choir of this nature is of necessity limited in scope, as 
choral music stands to-day. But the Glasgow choir is | 
teaching this continent a great lesson, one of real beauty in 


singing and interpretation. 


It is fitting to add a few words about Dr. A. S. Vogt, 


one of the greatest figures in the short history of Canadian | 
Apart from his | performance was the 


organizing and estab x the Mende » hig: i 
5" g and establishing the Mendelssohn Choir, | Kiepura, a twenty-four year old Polish tenor who has 


music, who died here a few weeks ago. 
work in 


Dr. Vogt took a lead, with extraordinary success, in placing 


the profession of music-teaching in Canada upon a sound |} 


and business-like footing. So well had he organized the 
staff of Toronto Conservatory (now affiliated with the 
University of Toronto) that music is now looked upon as an 
honourable rather artistic 
indulgence for the well-to-do ora meagre method of livelihood 
As a man of dauntless personality and 


profession than as an idle 
for the down-at-heel. 
energy, who blazed a trail for music never 
attempted here, Dr. 
Canadian historians. We are 


indefatigable 
before even long be 


thankful 


Vogt will 
remembered by 


that his work was so splendidly completed when he died. 
i. C. F. 
VIENNA 
PUCCINI’S ‘TURANDOT’ AT THE OPERA 


The season opened at the Staatsoper with a production of 


Puccini's * Turandot’ which, according to the verdict of 


those who should know, 1s stated to have far excelled for | 


brilliancy, vocal finish, and stage direction, not only the 
German /remiére at Dresden, but also the memorable first 
production at La Scala, Milan. Lavishness and taste were 
to be expected from Alfred Roller, the scenic designer, 
although a younger artist might have achieved more in the 


way of originality ; and Dr. Lothar Wallerstein, at present 
stage-manager at Frankfort (like most of the great talents 
in Germany, he is an Austrian by birth), imparted life and 
colour to the infused 
genuine e1 thusiasm into the hardened cheristers. 


action and even something like 
It is perhaps superfluous at this date to dwell much upon 
But it may be said, however, that it 
is surely his chef dauvre, and the supreme artistic effort 
of his life. No doubt *‘ Turandot’ is far superior to any 
of the composer’s earlier operas for earnestness of purpose 
True that 
much of its charm rests in the application of exotic Oriental 
Japanese flavour of ‘ Madame 
was merely a piquant ingredient to season Puccini’s 
sweetish melodies, the ‘ ethnographical ’ 
element of his last piece reveals the deep student and 
Unwonted modernism is shown in the 
free use of * polytonality’ and the juxtaposition of unrelated 
keys. What a departure from the language of, ¢e.g., ‘ La 
Boheme’! What delightful lightness and wit; what 
freedom of rhythm and imagination, speak from the scenes 


Puccini's last work. 


as well as for grandeur and depth of utterance. 
elements But if the 
Butterfly’ 


usual and often 


serious musician, 


of the * Masks,’ the merry trio of ministers borrowed 
from the old commedia dell arte. Though Richard Strauss, | 
in his ‘Ariadne,’ has probably treated this sort 


Roberton has | 


‘improvised comedy’ with more esfri¢ and sense of 
contrast, and though the Interlude of the Masks (the type 
of Intermezzo which the old Italian stage interpolated 
between the tragic scenes, and which later developed into the 
opéra comigue as we know it) smacks somewhat of literary 
experiment, one cannot but admire the versatility with 
which Puccini’s essentially lyric and pathetic talent is here 
applied to light comedy. 

The fact cannot be obscured that in this work Puccini’s 
high ambitions to some extent impaired his otherwise 
unfailing instinct for the theatre. Only in the barbaric 
| splendour of the Imperial March and in the deftly graded 
tension of the ‘ Riddle Scene’ do we sense the hand of the 
supreme theatrical craftsman that he was. As with many 
great artists of mature age, Puccini’s inventive powers did 
not keep pace with his growing aims. It is almost tragic 
|to think that his spontaneity should have failed just 
| when his technical mastery had reached its highest point. 
And tragic, too, that another than the master himself 
should have completed the closing scenes which were to 
have provided the apotheosis of ‘Turandot.’ Franco 
Alfano, facing the alternative of asserting his own ideas 





| or following faithfully Puccini’s own and somewhat blurred 


alternative—which, however 


was not: advantageous to the 


sketches, chose the latter 
noble it may have been, 
musical and theatrical effect. 


A NEW TENOR 


The incidental sensation of the Staatsoper’s ‘ Turandot’ 
impersonation of Kalaf by Jan 


taken Vienna by storm. The young man made his débit a 
short time ago in ‘ Tosca,’ when his brilliant high tones 
and vocal opulence shone brightly beside the Tosca of 
Jeritza, who in this réle, for the sake of originality, resorts 
more and more to a method of declamation which, apart 
from a few top tones, comes close to mere realistic speech, 
Against Madame Jeritza’s histrionic exaggerations, the 
spontaneous, unaffected acting of the new tenor proved 
refreshing and appealing. In Kiepura’s later roles it 
became apparent that his voice excels more in volume and 
range than in beauty, and that his outstanding quality 
reveals less a cultured vocalism than a marvellous raw 
It is uncoined gold, as it were, and the young 
singer’s haste in coining it into Austrian and German 
currency inspires misgivings as to the durability of his stock 
of the precious metal. Within a few weeks, Kiepura has 
become the operatic sensation of Central Europe. If he 
will turn from easy laurels to further earnest study, he bids 
fair to become one of the great tenors of his age. 


material, 


OPERATIC CONDITIONS 


Since the opening of the season, director Schalk has 
been earnestly pursuing his scheme for a re-organization 
of the Staatsoper, the general standard of the performances 
revealing ardent rehearsal work, and the programmes for 
the next few months promising interesting Aremzéres and 
revivals. Many cherish great hopes concerning the return 
here of Richard Strauss, who will make his re-appearance 
early in December, for the first time since he relinquished 
the directorship exactly two years ago. While Strauss’s 
activities as director of the Staatsoper were unhappily 
detrimental to its morale and standard, one well 
welcome him back in the limited capacity of a guest- 
conductor, chiefly of his One of the 
encouraging features of the current season is the increasing 
attendances at the Staatsoper, due no doubt to the more 


may 


own operas. 


attractive repertoire. 

Prosperity also reigns at the Volksoper, which has once 
more re-opened its doors after an interval of several months. 
The artistic level of the house is rather low at present ; but 
this is an outcome of its unsettled condition. In order 
again to become a serious factor in the musical life of the 
city, and to develop from a provincial playhouse into an 
educational asset for the masses, the Volksoper will have to 
effect a general re-organization. A theatre whose audiences 
are attracted solely by its very low prices, instead of by the 
quality of its productions, has no legitimate place in the life 


of | of a musical metropolis. 
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ORCHESTRAL ACTIVITIES 


As was to be expected, Vienna, the city of Beethoven, | 


this year indulges its Beethoven cult even more freely than 
in other seasons. Both the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Weingartner, and the Konzertverein, under Dirk Foch, 
are building their programmes around Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, and the master’s name furnishes tor many 
conductors a welcome pretence to ignore contemporary 
production in favour of the dead classic, who requires 
(according to their belief) less study and rehearsal. 
Beethoven performances of the Philharmonic Orchestra are, 
of course, of the excellent quality to be expected from 
Weingartner and his great band. For the sake of these 
orthodox readings one even pardons the absence of more 
than only a very few important new works from the season’s 
prospectus. But so much could not be said for the balance of 
the Beethoven readings perpetrated this season in the name 
of ‘reverence,’ and Foch’s ‘festival cycle’ is, generally 
speaking, even below the usual standard of ill-rehearsed, 
routine-worn performances which form the nucleus of the 
leading Viennese orchestral programmes year in, year out. 
The Tonkiinstler Orchestra alone has refrained from adding 
another Beethoven cycle to the already long list. Facing 
the alternative of indulging in the ‘classic tradition’ or 
breaking a path for modern productions, the Society found 
a compromise by taking refuge in a complete cycle of the 
works of Richard Strauss, who stands midway between 
the classics of the last generation and the moderns who 
Messrs. Clemens 


are 


may, perhaps, be the classics of the next. 
Krauss, Hans Knappertsbusch, and Robert 
sharing the direction of an undertaking which, so 
drawn only medium-sized audiences. 


Heger 
far, has 


'THE DECAY OF A VIRTUOSO 

A comforting symptom of growing musical taste and 
culture is the passing of the virtuoso as contrasted with the 
artist, or musician. In this epoch of the Hubermans and 
Szigetis, Vasa Prihoda is the sole representative of a happily 
obsolete type of platform artist in Central Europe. Strange 
enthusiasts have termed him a ‘new Kubelik.’ How 
doubtful is this compliment was conclusively shown when 
Kubelik himself emerged once more from oblivion for a 
number of concerts at Vienna. One might well pardon the 
deterioration of his once stupendous technique, had this 
former wizard but acquired some of the subtler qualities of 
taste and depth that often fall to artists at mature age. But 
nothing of this sort was the case, his performances of the 
Brahms Concerto being deficient in musicianship and artistic 
intelligence. His daughter, Annie, who made a successful 
débiit on this occasion, proved the superior partner in Bach’s 
Double Concerto. Of late, Kubelik has taken to 
composition. Three or four of his loquacious Violin 
Concertos, lacking musical substance, have been heard here 
in recent years. The latest example is perhaps somewhat 
less talkative than its predecessors, but not of more 
musical value. BECHERT. 


Is 


PAu! 


AN APPRECIATION 
Francis Koeller, September 6, 
us a great musician, the best of 
in the service of Belfast music, 
and whose was, indeed, sacrificed to 
extent to that service. It is not too much to say that the 
measure of Dr. Koeller’s achievement for the progress of 
the art at Belfast was also the measure of his comparative 
obscurity so far as the outside world was concerned. Else 
where his great gifts might have won for him enduring 
renown; as it his name will survive most probably by 
reason of the work he accomplished in an uncongenial 
sphere : work, the fruits of which we enjoy now with 
gratitude, but work which in its seed-time was scantily 
supported, and still more scantily appreciated. 

Only those who can recall what Belfast was musically, 
thirty, or (as I can) even twenty years ago, can realise 
its tremendous progress, both in taste and accomplish- 
ment. Doubtless, many other influences have been at 
work, notably that of the Competition Festival movement ; 
but the influence of Koeller, his enthusiasm, his brilliance as 
a conductor, and the driving force of his personality, loom 


FRANCIS KOELLER: 
of Dr. 
amongst 


The death on 
from 


whose life was 


removes 
spent 
some 


own fame 


1s, 


The | 


over all else as making Belfast what it is—not, nor ever 
likely to be, a Manchester or an Edinburgh, but at least 
a community where, amidst the manufacture of linens and 
the building of ships, music thrives and has a worthy and 
abiding place in the lives of many. 

Koeller’s life may be divided into three periods, with 
two short intervening episodes. A native of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and trained at Dresden, Berlin, and Paris (a pupil of Sivori 
for violin), he was in early life an orchestral and solo 
violinist, touring extensively in Germany and France. His 
career as a violinist was suddenly cut short by a nervous 
affection of the bow-arm. Undaunted, he came to England 
in his early twenties, and embarked upon a course of study 
with James Higgs. Already well versed in free composition, 
he had apparently neglected the more academic side ; and 
in later days he often spoke appreciatively of the help 


received from Higgs in strict counterpoint, &c. For a 
short time organist at Taunton (he never had a brilliant 
technique on organ or pianoforte), he entered upon the 





KOELLER 


FRANCIS 


1587 


‘se 


|}second ‘period’ when he came to Belfast, in as 
conductor of the Philharmonic, a post he held until 1912, 
| What he achieved in that period we know best who have 
the memory of the performances in 1905 and 
1907 (which many, including the English soloists, felt to be 


* Gerontius’ 


far superior to, and more truly Elgarian than, the early 
attempts in England) or of his swan-song, the memorable 
* Parsifal,’ in March, 1912. 

Philharmonic progressed 
and 


reading of Act 3 of 

Since then the 
Mr. Godfrey Brown, 
amateur societies in the United Kingdom. 
no depreciation of Mr. Brown’s good work, but merely 
justice to his predecessor, to point out the vast difference of 
the present resources from f twenty years ago. 
Then, not only the amateur strings, but the best obtainable 
wind were very inferior to of to-day ; indeed the 
start of good orchestral string playing, of which Belfast is 
not unjustly proud, dates from the advent of Koeller. As 
an instructor, he was, like so many gifted men, eccentric 
and somewhat unmethodical, relying upon impulse and 
In a word, he lived for the inspiration of the glorious 
moment—and more, he imparted it by that wonderful 
magnetic force which, had his lot been thrown elsewhere, 


under 
best 


has 


ranks amongst the 


It is, however, 


now 


those « 


the ye 


mood, 
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would have placed him amongst the world’s famous con 
despair at the afternoon 
made us surpass our own best 


ductors. How often did we 
rehearsal! How often he 
hopes at the evening concert! I 
particular—the Mass in D—when our own limited efforts 
in the orchestra were very poorly supported by second-rate 
soloists from London, who barely knew their parts. The 
at the concert was not ideal ; but Koeller pulled us 


recall one occasion in 


result 
through, and averted disaster again and again in a way that 
left us gasping with thankfulness at the close. His beat 
was quiet, his style unobtrusive ; only those in front of him 
knew the power of that glance and that left hand. His 
memory and grip of a score were remarkable: often did I 
see him, as I have seen Wood in later days, conduct fo 
five minutes without glancing at the score, and then turn 
over a dozen or so pages with the utmost sang-froid. 
Indeed his never-failing ‘leads’ tempted us to be slothful at 
times. As a fellow-member said to me long afterwards, 
* You could always go out for a drink at the fifty bars’ rest, 
and depend upon Koeller to bring you in,’ 

Koeller graduated Mus. B. Oxon., in 1886, and Mus. D. in 
1898 ; but it is safe to say that ‘ Mus.D. Oxon.,’ though he 
was proud of it, was no real indication of his powers. As 
a ‘coach’ he was pitiably orthodox and a slave to petty | 
rules: in that respect the victim of the age he lived in. | 
But, away from examination work, no greater iconoclast 
ever breathed. He loved to overthrow the ancient citadels 
of academicism, and have a tilt at theschool-men. The real 
value of his teaching was his way of ‘You must not. . .’ 
then, throwing aside the text-book, ‘Of course, when the 
examination is over you may. . .,’ and he would dash 
down an illuminating false relation or pair of consecutives, | 
or some brilliant touch of unorthodox orchestration which 
would have scandalised the Oxford of Stainer’s day. As 
conductor, so as teacher, ever at his best when, untram- 
melled by precept, he could act by the force of the inner 
impulse, 

As a composer he was born twenty years too soon. Full 
of romantic feeling, and instinct with dramatic vitality, his 
best work was worlds superior to that of most of his | 
British contemporaries ; but, like his conducting, fated to 
pass unnoticed, ‘Reullura’ (his Mus.Doc. Exercise, and 
also the prize cantata of the second year of the Feis Ceoil— 


a work of which Parratt spoke glowingly) and the Ode for | 


the opening of the Belfast City Hall were the two largest ; 
but there were also several fine orchestral works. He was 
a master of orchestration, and in that respect alone, apart | 
from its melodic charm, and the great beauty of its choral 
sections, ‘ Reullura’ deserved a longer life. Had he been 
born late enough to feel the influence which has permeated 
the school of Vaughan Williams (with whom he had, 
indeed, much in common, spiritually), Koeller might have 
reached a fuller maturity. As it was, he stopped at 
Wagner—his idol of idols; and that (plus the dash of 
Victorian sentimentalism and the cramping environment of 
Belfast) induced for the listener a sense of 
in all but his best work. 

Iil-health brought his retirement in 1912, and an ill- 


tentativeness | 


considered emigration to Australia. After three years 
there, he returned to Belfast, where he spent the last 
period in semi-obscurity, still teaching by force of 


necessity, but amongst a new generation who knew not 
Moses. Of his eccentricities (many of merely 
or of the charm and the nobility 
revealed only to those who really knew him, 

and only passing allusion 
labours amongst the poor and 
disabled, such as his work with the Cripples’ Choir, where 


them 
groundless rumours), 
of thought 
this is not the pla e to spe ak; 
can be made to his 
he achieved wonderful results. 
A sad history, it may be 

and thwarted by its time and environment. But, withal, 
the history of a great man, loved by the few and revered by 
all, even by his enemies; a man whose story is the story of 
a mighty work for art in the North of Ireland. E. N. H. 


the history of genius warped 


The *Destra’ Choir and West London Choral Union, 
conducted by Mr. William S. Lewis, performed Cliffe’s 
“Ode to the North-East Wind,’ on November 5. Their 
future programmes include ‘Phaudig Crohoore’ and the | 
abridged concert edition of ‘Carmen.’ 


| was appointed 


|teacher his fame 


| one, 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


ROBERT NEWMAN, at Hampstead, on November 4, in 
his sixty-eighth year. The London musical public’s debt 
to him is second only to that it owes to Sir Henry Wood, 
Perhaps it would be true to say that the obligation is due to 
them as a pair, rather than as individuals, for their 
association at Queen’s Hall lasted for over thirty years, 
during which the Promenade and Symphony Concerts, and 
other enterprises, have been among the most deservedly 
popular of London music-makings. Newman began his 
career as a singer, studying at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and making some appearances as a bass. The opening of 
Queen’s Hall, in 1893, turned the singer into a manager, 
and two years later he started the ‘Proms.,’ with the 
youthful Henry Wood as conductor. Soon after came the 
Saturday afternoon Symphony Concerts, and the Sunday 
afternoon series. There were financial vicissitudes (one 
ending in bankruptcy, due to an unlucky venture into 
theatrical management), and as a result a syndicate, with 
Sir Edgar Speyer as head, took over the enterprise, 
Newman being appointed manager. This arrangement 
came to an end soon after the outbreak of the war, when 
Messrs. Chappell became proprietors of the Orchestra, 
which added the word * New’ to its title. At the back of 


; | all these changes, and through all the difficulties of the past 


twelve years, the influence of Robert Newman and his ally, 
Wood, was a stable factor, and the artistic ideals that had 
been at the back of the concern from the start were never 
surrendered, though the difficult times led to some inevitable 
concessions to commerce. Newman did more than manage 
Queen’s Hall: he attended the concerts, and was to be seen 
regularly in his seat in the back row of the circle. His 
sterling character, and his long and faithful service to the 
London musical public, deserve to be commemorated on 
that spot, and we suggest that the bust of Gervase Elwes 
should soon have for company one of Robert Newman. 


Horton ALLISON, on October 17, in his eighty-first 
year. At the early age of ten he entered the Royal 
cademy of Music, of which institution he later became 
a Fellow. He studied also at the Leipsic Conservatory, 
where he greatly distinguished himself, being awarded the 
chief prize at the close of his three years’ course. Returning 
to London, he began a successful career as a pianoforte 





recitalist. Soon after he entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated Mus. Bac. Later he 
| obtained the degree of Mus. Doc. Dublin. Dr. Allison 


Manchester School of 
As an examiner and 
remote parts of the 


Professor at the 
Music on its foundation in 1892. 
extended to the 


Empire. 


FRANK KIpsON, at Leeds, on November 7, aged seventy- 
The revival of our national song owes far more to him 
than is generally recognised. He was one of the founders of 
the Folk-Song Society, in 1898, and wrote many valuable 
articles forthe Society’s Jowrna/. He was part-editor of some 
excellent collections of folk-songs, and his wide knowledge of 
old music generally was shown in his numerous contributions 
to the second edition of ‘Grove.’ His antiquarian research 
was not confined to music. It extended to literature, and 
even to china-ware, his book on ‘ Leeds Pottery’ being a 
standard work among collectors. His publications also 
included ‘ British Music Publishers’ and (with Miss Mary 
Neal) ‘ English Dance and Song.’ 


Dowson, at Oxford, on October 31, 
\ business man—he was manager 
of a brewery at Oxford—he was also an enthusiastic and 
accomplished musician. Soon after his arrival at Oxford, 
in 1890, he was made an honorary member of the University 
Musical Club. His favourite instrument was the viola, 
and as a player he was much in demand, giving valuable 
help to the undergraduates’ ensemble classes and the Oxford 
Orchestra, of which body he was treasurer. During the 
latter years of his life he took up painting with much 


success, 


HENRY MARTIN 
in his seventieth year. 
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Miscellaneous 


MUSICIANS’ CLUB 


The annual dinner took place at Wharnclifle 
November 1. Sir Frederic Cowen was chairman, and 


1 


very nearly a thousand, 

ynsider- the question of Club premises. Now that Queen’s 
Hall was to be turned into a cinema, Wigmore Hall into a 
garage (laughter), and Albert Hall into a_ circus 
laughter), the musicians would want a place of their own, 
where they could literally blow their own trumpet and 
make their own music. Sir Landon Ronald, Sir David 
Murray, and Mr. J. W. Ivimey, the hon. secretary, 
ilso spoke. 

The new Music School at Cambridge is the first building 
illotted to music since the foundation of the University. 
It is used for lectures, orchestral and choral rehearsals, and 
for the housing of the large library bequeathed by the late 
Richard Pendlebury. The Music Club has a_ spacious 
room on the upper floor, where concerts are held on 
Saturday evenings. There is a Duo-Art Pianola, on 
permanent loan from the .“olian Company, which is 
sed to illustrate the University lectures of Dr. Cyril 
The programme of the Musical Society includes 
February, Parry’s ‘ Prometheus 
Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony 


Rootham. 
‘Israel in 
Unbound,’ and 


Egypt’ in 
Vaughan 
in June. 

Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett ask us to state that owing to 
the serious illness of his mother, Mr. John Coates has 
cancelled the visit to America arranged for the New Year, 
and will therefore be in England for the whole season. 

Mr. Arnold Bax was the guest of the Blackheath Pioneer 
Music Group on October 28, when ten of his songs were 
by Miss Ethel Waddington. 


'S 


Einswers to Correspondents 


Srour.—(1.) It is not possible to say definitely that 
your violin can or cannot be treated successfully. It all 
depends on how far the mischief has gone. It has been 
claimed that practice checks to some extent the activities 
of the wood-worm, but it would not be wise to trust to 
playing as a cure. Your best plan is to send the instru- 
ment to some London expert repairer and ask for a report. 
(2.) Vincenzo Panormo is a well-known maker, and his best 
instruments command a_ good price. There are no 
peculiarities attached to his models, which mostly imitated 
closely and successfully the large pattern Stradivari. 
Neatness and finished workmanship are his characteristics 
—well cut f holes and scrolls. You may find in an 
authentic label the arms of the city of Palermo, at the 
right-hand side. (3.) We do not know that any Spohr 
concerto has been recorded for the gramophone. (4.) For 
obvious reasons we cannot give advice as to the choice of 
teacher. 

E, P.—(1.) A sense of time and rhythm can be cultivated 
3egin by playing and hearing 
Get a 


only by suitable studies. 
music with strong and direct rhythmical schemes. 
friend to play or tap out ear-tests in rhythm, which you 
should write down. Aim at being able to think of a piece 


of melody and harmony. (2.) Decidedly you should know 


something about the various bowings before attempting to | 


write for strings. Read a good violin tutor on this point, 
and get a player to illustrate; also study the string-writing 
in standard music. (3.) We know of no analytical edition 
of the Haydn and Mendelssohn Trios. 
Musical Form and Analysis (a very attractive and not over- 


difficult subject), and so be able to get to the heart of | 


things yourself? 

A. G.—The academical dress of the R.C.O.diplomées 
is: for Associates, cap and gown; for Fellows, cap, gown 
and hood. 


Rooms | 


proposing the toast of the Club pointed out that in four | 
irs the membership had increased from four hundred to | 
They would soon be able to} 


f music in terms of rhythm as you now think of it in terms | 


Why not study | 
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Certainly you should register with the 


AMBITIOUS, 
As for your prospects, we 


| Teachers’ Registration Council. 
| should say that musically, and in view of your youth, they 
seem to be good. But you will, we are sure (or at least 
offended if we remind you of the 


we hope) not be 
If you aspire to be music 


{importance of general culture. 
school you will find there is much 
Your letter strikes us as being, 


|mistress in a good 
that matters outside music. 
in caligraphy and diction, about two years younger than 
We feel bound to tell you this. Such things 
in themselves, but as signs. 


your years, 
}are important, not 
It is for your own good, 

I. S.—Have nothing to do with publishers who make 
demands such as those you describe. You will be simply 
throwing your money away. We are bound to say that we 
don’t see much of an opening for you as a composer, seeing 
| that you are able to do no more than write unaccompanied 
|} dance-melodies. Get them harmonized and properly 
arranged before submitting them to a publisher. You say 


“unemployed, and in a bad way as regards money.’ 


only 


Forgive us 





you are 
| You have our sympathy and good wishes, but we do not 
advise you to build great hopes on composition as a means 


of livelihood. 

NARKY.—(I.) Novello’s publish a collection of the sort 
you inquire about—* Twelve Introits or Short Anthems,’ 
by Arcadelt, Armes, Ouseley, Palestrina, Tye, Stainer, 
Wesley, &c. For Bach chorales with English words, try 
the Novello set of thirteen. (2.) Novello’s will send 
selections of anthems which you may retain for a 
fortnight on approval. When asking for such a selection, 
give particulars as to the style, length, and degree of 
difficulty required. 

ANxX10Us.—You * know all the scales from memory,’ and 
appear to be a capable pianist ; and now you ‘ want to get 
Your best plan seems to be 





into the song-and-dance line.’ 
to prepare a batch of up-to-date dances, and get a conductor, 
or a dancing instructor, or proprietor of a dance hall, to hear 
You wonder if your age is against you. 
Ridic ! 





| what you can do. 

What? Too old at thirty-seven p 
| KR. H.—TIn all the matters you inquire about we think you 
should act on the advice of your ‘coach.’ We cannot 
undertake to recommend a teacher. Good correspondence 
tutors abound, and you must choose the one whose 
|advertised qualifications seem most suited to your needs. 
Having made your selection, place yourself in his hands as 
to choice of degree, xe, 

GuipaA,—It is difficult to say exactly where the ‘slides’ 
We should say that in both cases they should be 
played on the beat. But in actual performance it might 
be only an approximation. We do not think you need 
worry about it. If your playing of the passages is spirited 
and rhythmical, you can’t very well be wrong. 

SCHERZO.—( Accompanist for A.R.C.M. flute examina 
|tion.) (1.) The College will give you a list of accompanists, 
| but you must make your own arrangements with the chosen 

(2.) The pianofortes at the 


come, 





| one as to terms and rehearsal. 
College are tuned to low pitch. 

D. H. A. —Try the following from Novello’s Music 
Series: ‘Musical Forms,’ Pauer; ‘ Harmony,’ 
Stainer ; ‘Counterpoint,’ Bridge; ‘Analysis of Form, as 
displayed in Pianoforte Harding ; 
and * Musical Appreciation,’ Foxell. 


Primers 
Jeethoven’s Sonatas,’ 


clef is rarely used in modern 
of course, to be preferred to 


NOTATION, The tenor 
English choral music. It is, 
the customary treble clef, marked Sve lower, but custom ts 
and publishers have to toe the line 


|too strong for logic, 

accordingly. 
J. M. F.-C.- 

lof whole-tone and duodecuple scale systems, 

|find them discussed, with many kindred 

Eaglefield-Hull’s ‘ Modern Harmony’ (Augener). 

|} E. R. T.—You will find ample 

| purpose in ‘Carols: their Origin, Music, and connection 

with Mystery Plays,’ by J. W. Phillips (Routledge). 

| Look up the article in ‘Grove’ as well. 

| . 

| Superronic SeventH.—Of the first two distinc- 


We cannot here go fully into the questions 
You will 
matters, in 


information for your 


tions you mention, the L.R.A.M. diploma is by far the 


|higher. The third is of little value. 
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B C hor is 

reigns.”” (No. 254, Novello’s Short Anthems.) 2d. 

| IZET, G.—‘*Carmen.” Concert Edition. Book of 
Words. 41s. 8d. per 100, 


ACH, S.—**‘ Now at Thy feet creation lies.” 


from the Cantata, “‘ Praise our God _— 


| 

| 

| 

“HAMBERS, H. A.—‘‘ Hush! for amid our tears.” | 

Hymn for an Armistice (or Memorial) Service. | 

(No. 1146, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 14d. 

Digg el Rev. J.—The Responsive Psalter, | 

~ containing the Psalms set to Chant-Forms, in | 

accordance with the Parallelisms of Hebrew Poetry. | 

Edited and Revised by JoHN BrooK and GEORGE | 
OLDROYD. Cloth. 5s. net. 

“The Reveille.” Part-song 


agen EDWARD. 
4 arranged for S.A.T.B 


song Book.) &d. 
“ERMAN, EDWARD. 


(No. 1431, Novello’s Part- 


‘It was a lover and his lass.” | 
| 
| 


— VIC 


AVERGAL, CECILIA.—‘‘ God’s Christmas is 
come.” Carol. Id. 
> ews GUSTAV.—Part-songs for Female Voices 
and Strings. Op. 44. 
No. 1. ‘“‘Say, who is this?” (No. 509, Novello’s Trios, 
Quartets, &c.) 4d. 
2. “*O love, I complain.” (No. 510, Novello’s 
Trios, Quartets, &c.) 3d. 
3. ‘*Angel Spirits of Sleep.” (No. 511, Novello’s 
Trios, Quartets, &c.) 3d. 
4. ‘*When first we met.” (No. 512, Novello’s 
Trios, Quartets, &c.) 4d. 
5. ‘Sorrow and Joy.” (No. 513, Novello’s Trios, 


Quartets, &c.) 3d. 
6. ‘* Loveon my heart from Heaven fell.” (No. 514, 
Novello’s Trios, Quartets, &c.) - 3d. 


** Draw near, O Lord”) 


AMBERT, J. 
On card. 14d. 

\ ASSER, J. T.—Vesper (°° 

1 evening blessing”). 3d. 

\ ONCKTON, EDWARD.—“‘ Bright and cheerful is 

1 the morn.” Carol. 14. 


N OVELLO’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 


[ Vesper Hymn ( 
a 


Saviour, breathe an 


s 
No. 


431. ‘*O lovely voices of the sky.” 
H. A. CHAMBERS  I4d. 
432. ‘*The Christ-Child.” Arr, for s,A.T.B. 
G. RATHBONE 2d. 
434. ‘* Whileshepherds watched their flocks.” 
C. Lee WILuIAMs 14d. 
CAMBRIDGE, W. H.—*‘ Remember, 


yICKARD - 
O thou man.” 
Old English words and melody arranged. 


Carol for Unaccompanied Voices. 
4d, 


Three Carols for Unaccompanied Voices : 


No. I. Pa Son of our God, O Son of a Maid.”) (Com- 
2 ‘Je wry came to Jebus-Salem. plete. ) 
3 ‘There is no rose of such virtue.”) 3d. 
“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 414, contains the 


following music in both notations:—‘*O Holy 
Night.” Arr. for Soprano Solo and Two-part Chorus. 
ADOLPHE ADAM. ‘“‘The Shepherd.” Unison Song. 
C. M. VON WEBER. 2d. 
CHOOL SONGS.—Published intwo forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, 
in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 


Book 173. Six Classical Songs by Various 4. JB. 
Composers. sd. — 
No. 1406. ‘“‘It was a lover and his lass.” 
Two-part Song. 
EDWARD GERMAN — 3d. 
No. 1439. ‘*‘Sweeterthan Songs of Summer.” 


Carol. Arr. as a Unison Song, 

with ad /6, second part. 

5. F. 

*HAW, GEOFFREY.—A Lullaby Carol. 5S.A.T.B. 
S (No. 1006, Zhe Musical Times.) 2d. 

— ‘*While shepherds watched their flocks.” 


BRIDGE 3d. 


Hymn 


for Christmas. Tune, ‘* Winchester Old,” 
Arr. with Descant. (No. 1117, Novello’s Parish 
Choir Book.) 14d. 


SOL-FA SERIES 


Part-song arr. for 
EDWARD ELGAR 


‘The Reveille.” 
S.A.T.B. 


No. 
6d. 


\J5 oe Song. (No. 228, Novello’s Two-part JATSON, EDWARD.—“ Braille” Music-Notation 
Songs. } a ALSUN, : d . aul Mus ‘ . 
P ANDEL “There 1 Hy f ” | W Elementary Lessons and Exercises. (No. 59, 
H “fi oe a ns © . <a all Air | Novello’s Music Primers and Educational Series.) 
for Tenor, from ‘*‘ L’Allegro. (No. 466, Series of 2s. 6d. net 
Handel’s Songs, Duets, &c.) Is. oat geadborss 





ARWOOD, BASIL.—Processional. Op. 44 (No. 19, 
Harwood’s Original Compositions for the Org: 





2s. | (No. 





TEBER, C. M. von.—‘‘Chorus of Elves,” from 
*“*Oberon.” Arr. as a Trio for Female Voices. 
516, Novello’s Trios, Quartets, &c.) 3d. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(Continuea). 
PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
,.LEN, R.— Carol. 


*The Quest Eternal.” Christmas 


I 
A Mixed Voices. (No. 843, Church Music Review.) | 
15 ents (8d.). 
W.—Te Deum Laudamus, in E fiat. 


20 cents (10d.). 
(No. 822, 
| 


Review.) 
Women’s Voices. 
12 cents (6d.). 


AUER, 
(No. 816, Church 
“EER, E. H.— 
J Church Must 


Must 
* Noel.” 
Review.) 


ALL, J. H.—‘‘Sleeping the Christ-Child lay.” 
Carol. Alto Solo and Mixed Voices. (No. 832, 
Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 
EWELL, L.—‘‘ The Bells of Youth.” Part-song for 
Women’s Voices, with Soprano Solo. (No. 334, 
Modern Series.) 15 cents (&d.). 
ACKINNON, H. A. A Bethlehem Carol. 
\ Women’s Voices. (No. 835, Church Musi 
Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 

TORIS, W. R.—‘‘O Brightness of the Immortal 
\ Father's Face.” Anthem for Mixed Voices. 
(No. 838, Church Music Review.) 10 cents (6d.). 

TEBBE, W. Y.—‘‘Jesu, be to me a Saviour.” 
\\ Anthem. (No. 836, Church Music Review.) 
10 cents (6d.). 

ere D. McK. — ‘‘ Darest thou now, 
\ O soul.” Anthem for General Use. (No. 840, 
Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 

TYATT, E. W.—The Children’s Eucharist. Unison. 
\ (No. 811, Church Music Review.) 20 cents (10d. ). 





BUTCHART 


(TENOR, Paris, Milan). 
Specialises in Voice Production (voce diera), Italian, French, 
Operas, Moderns, &c. 
Studios ; 65, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
\ TANTED.—EFFICIENT ORGANIST for 
Christ Church, Cockfosters. Salary by arrangement, 
according to qualifications. Apply, with copies of testimonials, t 


The Vicarage, 
AND CHOIRMASTER for 
Three-manual organ. Sunday 
Oppo rtunity for Musical Society. Salary, £22 per annum. 
Alpha,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, W ardour Street W.1 
Tem YR (Second) WANTED for St. 
water. £12 per annum. Good reader 
Butler, 28, St. Stephen's Avenue, Ealing, W.13. 
"TENOR WANTED for St. Mark’s Church, Surbiton. 
f2e. Apply, R. Frederic Tyler, F.R.C.O., 8, Lingfield Avenue, 
Kingston-on-Thames, 


*‘ENOR WANTED 


Rev. B. C. Cockfosters, Barnet 
( RGANIST 


London Church 


Hopson, 
S.W. | 
Services 

Reply, 


Peter’s, 
Write, 


Bays- 
Leonard 


for Free Church Choir, in 


N.W. London. Two Sunday Services and Friday evening | 
practice Address, “C. N. A.,"" clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 
Wardour Street, W.1 
} HRIST CHURCH, CHELSEA. ALTO} 

WANTED. £15 per annum. Write, “ Alto,"’ 5, Oakley | 
Crescent. Chelsea, S.W.3 _ — 
YEGINALD A. JEVONS, R.C. M. Brussels), 


A.R.C.M. AM.. FC.L 
Exams, see November issue, usical - rospectus, 33, 
Braydon Road, London, N.16. 


Intending candidates for R.C.M., 


7 tmtes 


TOVELTY ” VIOLIN BRIDGE. 2s. Beautiful 

4 effect Testimonials and particulars, for stamp Miss 
White, Penmere Terrace, Falmouth i. » 

ARPIST-VOCALIST GIVES LESSONS. 


. Highbury New Park. N.5 
IMMEDIATELY 


country 
Wardour 


Mrs. Selway, 131 


Terms mod. 
W* ANTED TO ery 
by 7 Bac., A. R.C A teaching connection, 
preferred . we One Jo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 
Street, W.1 
( N SALE.—Vocal scores 
* Hymn of Praise”; Prout's * 


Fugal Analysis 
Manchester. _ 


“Messiah,” “ Creation,’ 
Orchestra,"’ “‘ Musical Form,"’ 
*‘ Applied Form,"' “* Organ and Orchestral Music 
Fletcher, 6, Brown Street, 
| AILLIE HAMILTON ORG: AN I FO) OR SAL E.- 
Twelve Stops, two Manuals and Pedals. With electric motor. | 
Magnificent instrument. For particulars apply, “F. A. E.,"’ 47, 
Queens Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. __ - 





LANDI communic ate with H: aulfryn, 


W==> J | 


HOW TO SING 
HOW TO TEACH SINGING 


These Intensive Courses reveal the ‘‘ SECRET " of Vocal Success 
(Performer and Teacher), showing clearly why so many Teachers 


| fail to obtain the satisfactory results they wish from their pupils. 


PERSONAL TUITION. CORRESPONDENCE TUITION. 
Twenty-Seven years’ unbroken success. 
A recent testimonial: ** Your lessons throw light on every difficulty 


| and leave an open path for the teacher."’ 


WILLIAM WOLLER, 


CASTLETOWN Roap, Baron's Court, 


A. PROGRAMME NOVELTY. 
PIECES 


COMPOSERS. 


Lonpon, W.14 


37, 


ORGAN RECITAL 


BLIND 


SIX 


BRITISH 


BOHEMESQOUE (Written in 15-8 time) . & 
William Wolstenholme 2 6 
(Performed by Dr. Alfred Hollins at the Opening of the 
Grand Organ, Johannesburg Town Hall, South Africa.) 


RONDINO (D flat) William Wolstenholme 2 0 
MINUET ANTIQUE (D flat) Horace F. Watling 2 0 
MARCHE HEROIQUE (E flat) Horace F. Watling 2 6 


(Written for the opening of Johannesburg Town Hall 


Organ.) 
TOCCATA in D minor 7. G. Osborn 2 6 
FANTASIA in E 7. G. Osborn 2 6 
Vany of the great Organ Recita s of the day—e.., Mr. H. L. 
Bacrour, Mr. G. D. Cunnincuam, Mr. Clarence Eppy, Mr. H. F. 
ELLINGFORD, Mr. ReGInaLp Goss-Custarp, Dr. ALFrep HOL.Lins, 
Mr. ArtHur Meate, Mr. Hersert Watton—are including the 


above Organ Works very frequently in their programmes. 
ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc., Los Angeles, California, writes 

**T am sure you will be pleased to know that the Six Organ Pieces 
that you publish for the National Institute for the Blind have proved 
the most popular pieces that I — played during the past season, 
in fact I am continually getting requests to include some of them in 
my programmes.” 


RYALLS & JONES, Lrtp., ‘Jusic Publishers, 
107-109, GRANGE ROAD, BIRKENHEAD. 
London Agents: EVANS & CO. (Wells Castle), LTp., 


London, W.1 


7? 
is 


THE “SIMPLEXA” FINGER TRAINER 
(Registered No. 692810.) 
FOR AZZ INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


A SIMPLE AND VERY EFFECTIVE APPLIANCE FOR GIVING STRENGTH 
AND FLEXIBILITY TO THE FINGERS, 


Wells Street, Oxford Street, 


Musical Times."'—'* We have given a trial to the 


Extract from" 
‘ and have no hesitation in re- 


*Simplexa Pocket Finger Trainer, 


| commending it to our readers as a means of stretching the fingers 


and keeping them generally in good playing condition. Instru- 
mentalists who are travelling, or unable to obtain regular practice, 
will find the appliance a boon. It is well-named, being simplicity 
itself, and so portable that it can be carried in the waistcoat pocket."’ 


Improved Monet, 2s. 6d., Post Free. 
1, LONGFORD TERRACE, FOLKESTONE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To insure insertion in their proper positions, 

for the 
Wardour Street, London, 


next tssue should reach 


W.1, 


Advertisements 
the Office, 160, 
not later than 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17 (First POST). 
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CANTATAS FoR CHRISTMAS 


THE HOLY CHILD THE COMING OF THE 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, KING 
CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


THE MUSIC BY 





CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES 
THE WORDS BY 


T ADAMS H. M. BURNSIDE. 
Mes tls a THE MUSIC BY 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; M. B. F OSTER. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. a 
Words only, 9s. Od. per 100. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
TI | EK N AT I V | TY Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100. 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI AND il . . =" 7"> 
CHORUS CHRISTMAS EVE 
; ' . : FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
(THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED) a Hee 9 
satan N. W. GADE. 
r, ADAMS. Price, Paper Cover, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
‘(CHRISTMAS ORATORIO FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


THE WORDS BY 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 


THE MUSIC BY R. D. BETJEMANN. 

J. S. BACH. TME MUSIC BY 

d _— 
Divided into six sections, intended originally for J. HARRISON. 
separate performance on the three days of Christmas, Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
New Year’s Day, New Year’s Sunday, and the 


} Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100, 
Festival of the Epiphany. 


Price, Paper Cover, Three Shillings. ! F I RS | CH R I STM AS M¢ YR N 
Boards, 4s. ; Cloth, 6s. THE WORDS BY 
Vocal Parts, One Shilling and Sixpence each. S. J. STONE. 
Parts I and 2, 1s. 6d, ; Parts 3 and 4, Is. 6d. 


THE MUSIC BY 
arts 5 and 6, Is, 6d. 


Tonic Sol-fa (Parts I and 2), Sd. H. LESLIE. 
Book of Words, complete (per 100), 12s. 6d. Price, Vocal Score, Four Shillings. 
Books of Words, Parts I and 2 (per 100), 6s. 6d. , : ~" 
Vocal Parts, Eightpence each. 


(CHRISTIANS, GRAVE YE pnd gg 
THIS GLAD DAY BETHLEHEM 


" ieee es ; a FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS 
(CHRISTEN ATZET DIESEN TAG !) Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation. 


> 
P 


\ Christmas-Day Cantata (s.A.T.B, Soli) THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 


Edited by J. E. West. English Words by C. AVELING. E. C. NUNN. 


THE MUSIC BY THE MUSIC BY 


J. S. BACH. J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Price Three Shillings ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


‘BEFORE THE PALING OF ee 
THE STARS 'THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM 


4 CHRISTMAS HYMN FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI 
: CHORUS AND ORGAN 
(FOR VOICES AND ORCHESTRA) 


THE WORDS BY 
S. WENSLEY. 

THE MUSIC BY 
THE MUSIC BY 


. E. WEST. 
B. J. DALE. J 


THE WORDS BY 
C. ROSSETTI. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 

+t Full Score and Orchestral Parts may be had. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITeb. 
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THERE 


P. E. FLETCHER. 
NOW ONCE AGAIN 
CAROL-ANTHEM. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 
Ditto, Female Voices, Fourpence 


. ADAM. 
O HOLY NIGHT 
ARRANGED AS ANTHEM FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR 
SOLO AND CHORUS. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence 
T. ADAMS. 
ARISE, SHINE, O JERUSALEM 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
T. ADAMS. 
THOU ART MY SON 
Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
W. G. ALCOCK. 
| BREAK FORTH INTO JOY 
Price Fourpence 
E. C. BAIRSTOW. 
FATHER’S LOVE 


Price Fourpence. 


OF THE BEGOTTEN 
C. BAYLEY. 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE 


Price Twopence 


HIGHEST 


Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence 
J. F. BRIDGE. 
IN THAT DAY 
Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
E. BUNNETT. 
ARISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGHT IS COME 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
E. BUNNETT. 
BRING YOU GOOD 


Price Threepence 


BEHOLD, I TIDINGS 
E. BUNNETT. 
IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


H. A. CHAMBERS. 
ARISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGHT IS COME 


Price Fourpence 








Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 

. FLETCHER. 

RING OUT, WILD BELLS 
FESTIVAL CAROL 

Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence 

Ditto, T T.8.B., Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence. 


Ditto, s.s.a., Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 
Ditto, s.a., Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


M. B. FOSTER. 
CHRIST’S INCARNATION 


Price Twopence 


P. E 


Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


Lonpon: NOVELLO 





ANTHEMS, &c. FOR CHRISTMAS. 


WERE 


Price Fourpence 


RECENTLY 


SELECTED L/S7. 


AND COMPANY, 


SHEPHERDS. 


PUBLISHED, 
G. RATHBONE. 


AND WE BEHELD 


Price Fourpence 


HIS GLORY 


Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 


CH. GOUNOD. 
NAZARETH 
ARRANGED FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
E. V. HALL. 
WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
A. HOLLINS. 
SING, O HEAVENS 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
C. H. LLOYD. 
REJOICE GREATLY, O DAUGHTER 
OF ZION 
Price Fourpence 


: Tonic Sol-f Twopence 


A. W. MARCHANT. 
REDEEMER OF MANKIND 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
SING, O HEAVENS 
Py 


rice Twopence 





O COME, 


Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


G. SHAW. 
HOW FAR IS IT TO BETHLEHEM 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 

Ditto, Unison Setting, Twopence 
Ditto, s.s.c.. Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


STANFORD. 
WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED 


Price Fourpence 


G. We 


B. STEANE, 
US NOW GO EVEN 
BETHLEHEM 


Price Twopence 


LET UNTO 
Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
B. STEANE. 
SING, O HEAVENS 
Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
A. S. SULLIVAN. 
SING, O HEAVENS 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
J. E. WEST. 
A SONG OF JOY 
Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
A. W. WILSON, 
WITH ALL THY HOSTS 


Price Twopence 


LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO’S LIST OF WORKS SUITABLE FOR 


PRESENTS 


$s. d s 
BACH, J. S.—His Work and Influence on the Music of HAUPTMANN, MORITZ The Letters of a Leipzig 
Germany, 1685-1750. By Puicipr Spitta. Three Vols. net 26 6 Cantor. Translated and arranged by A. D. CoLertpGe 
— Chorales Collected and arranged in melodic order Two Vols. . , , _ one cloth, gilt, net 26 
by H. E. Button ... a 10 6 | : 
_ - . ‘ lave ~ pare - 
Solos from the Church Cantatas. Twelve Books... each 1 6 KIMMINS, G. T.—Songs from the Plays of Shakespeare 
with Dances and Incidental Music .. lined paper cover 7 
BARNBY, JOSEP Original Tunes ‘ .. Cloth 5 6 — —— . - : 
ARNDT, JOSRFH—Origas Ryman Tene ‘ 5 © LEEDS, AGNES HONORIA—My First Piano Lessons. 
BEETHOVEN-— Sonatas. A. ZIMMERMANN. Folio, cloth, 20s 108 pp., oblong ‘folio, profusely illustrated in colours, 
8vo, cloth, 11s. 6d.; 5vo, Rutland roan 13 6 bound in coloured paper board covers .» Cloth back 7 
5 ») > — > » So < aie) oO — ee 2 ~ ° 
BENNETT, STERNDALE—Twelve Song a . cloth 4 MACKENZIE. A. ¢ Eighteen Sones A .. Cloth, gilt 2: 
BERLIOZ—A Treatise on Modern Instrumentation and wa : 
Orchestration ; . ¢loth. net 1: 6 MARTIN, G. C.—Hymn Tunes ove on a - Cloth 5 
BORREN, CHARLES VAN DEN The Sources of Key MENDELSSOHN ~ Pianoforte Works (complete). 
board Music in England ... cloth, net 10 6 Folio, cloth. gilt, 22s. 6d.; Rutland roan 30 
BRIDGE, J. F.—A Westminster Pilgrim. A record of Service 8vo, cloth, gilt 10 
in Church, Cathedral, University, and Concert-Room Lieder ohne Worte. Complete edition. Eight books. 
paper cover, net 10 6 Folio, cloth, gilt, 9s.; Rutland roan 16 
The Old Crvyes of London. With numerous illustra 8vo, cloth, gilt 7 
tions and musical examples paper cover,net 7 0 - Ditto. Edited by Karz Ktinpwortn. The Eight Books, 
AND FRANK J. SAWYER--A Course of Harmony 5 6 Royal 4to, paper, 7s. 6d.; cloth, gilt, 11s. 
BURGESS, FRANCIS.—The Teaching and Accompaniment Rutland roan 16 
of Plainsong _ .. Cloth, net 5 6 - Symphonies (Solo), folio, 16s.; (Duet), folio 19 
CATALOGUE OF THE MUSIC LOAN EXHIBITION BY Overtures Solo), folio, 16s.; (Duet), folio 19 
[THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS tae , iin a 
1904 Illustrated . . Paper cover, net 42 0 . loth ; 
8vo, cloth, gilt <« 
CHOPIN, FREDERICK—As a Man and Musician. By alse epee ‘ 
Frepericx NIEcKS Two Vols ‘ - net Ditto Deep Voice , . 8vo, cloth, gilt 9 
CATHEDRAL PRAYER BOOK (with Music) MOORE~—Irish Melodies + folio, cloth, gilt 26 
No. 1. Demy 8vo, 628 pp., large type. With Canticles and MOZART—SONATAS... ‘ ‘ . folio, cloth, gilt 19 
Psalter pointed forchanting cloth, bevelled, rededges,net 9 © 8vo, cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d.; Rutland roan 10 
Ditto. .. red basil, red edges, net 12 NIECKS, FREDERICK—Programme Music .. ... net 16 
No.2. Demy 8vo, 600 pp.. large type. With Canticles and PROCESSIONAL HYMN TUNES ... oils ... Cloth, gilt 3 
salt 0 ( ) appropriat q s P al . eine . 
Pealter pointed, set to appropriate Chants (Cathedral RANDEGGER, A.—Sacred Songs for Little Singers. Words 
Psalter Chants cloth, bevelled, red edges, net » « ‘ si 
by Frances Riptey Havercar. Illustrated’ cloth, gilt 7 
Ditto... .. red basil, red edges, net 12 9 ee 4 
No. 3. Imperial 32mo, 696 pp. Pocket Edition. With RUBINSTEIN—Eighteen Two-part Songs «» Cloth, gilt 7 
Canticles and Psalter pointed for chanting SCHUMANN-— Original Compositions for the Pianoforte. 
cloth, bevelled, red edges, net, 5s. 6d red basil Edited by A. ZIMMERMANN. In Three Folio Vols., cloth, 
red edges, net 7 6 gilt,each 20 
wee selection of Special Bindings and India Pape Ditto., Vol. I. ; ‘ j 8vo, cloth, gilt 11 
Editions always in Stock gece 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS NEW AND OLD - Pianoforte Album for the Young — .. Cloth, gilt 7 
Library Edition, with Historical Preface Songs. Edited by N. MacrarREN ... folio, cloth, gilt 16 
Roxburgh binding, net 11 6 Vocal Album. Containing thirty of his most celebrated 
Ordinary Edition cloth, gilt 6 o Songs ... ay ee joa .. Cloth, gilt 7 
Ditto. Beautifully Il)ustrated (Series 1 and 2 only) SHIRLAW, MATTHE Ww The Theory of Harmony: An 
cloth, gilt, net 11 6 Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony 
COWARD, HENRY.~ Choral Technique and Interpretation cloth, net 15 
cloth, net © STAINER, J.—A Theory of Harmony. With Questions and 
CUMMINGS, W. H.—God save the King. The Origin and Exercises for the use of Students oo .. Cloth 1 
History of the Music and Words j cloth, gilt, net 5 6 A Dictionary of Musical Terms. By i STAINER and 
Dr. Arne and “ Rule, Britannia one cloth, gilt, net 5 6 W. A. Barrett. Revised (1898) Edition cloth, gilt, net 11 


~ » J ; 300 s 2 eh 2 0 
DESCANT HYMN TUNE-BOOK ... Books 1 and2... each 2 © craingeR, J.—The Music of the Bible. New edition with 


Vocal Parts only, each o 8 
: : additional illustrations and Seogmenentars notes by!the 
DAY, CAPTAIN C. R.—The Music and Musical Instruments Rev. F. W. Garern, M.A., F.L. . cloth. net 7 
of Southern India and the Deccan Illustrated with : he : oe a 2 
Seventeen Plates. Handsomely bound , net 73 6 STAINER, J., J. F.R.,anp C.,anp E. W B. NICHOLSON 
Dit \ : : ; te Dufay ane his Contemporaries. Fifty Compositions, 
itte rtist's proof copies, on finest Japanese paper net 14 with Facsimiles ie Age va net 42 
DOI os rs¢ H, a D ; The Interpretation of the —_—_ : Early Bodie sian Music Vol. I. containing 110 Facsimiles 
of the 17th and 15th Centuries cloth 15 0 of MS. Music. Vol. II. containing their transcriptions 
DYKES, J]. B.—Hymn Tunes and Litanies cloth, gilt 7 ¢ into Modern Notation. The Two Vols., large folio, half 
ELLIOTT, J. W.—National Nursery Rhymes morocco, net 120 
paper boards, net, 5s. 6d.; cloth, gilt, net 7 6 STAINER, J. F. R., and E. W. B. NICHOLSON—Early 
Hymn Tunes : cloth, gilt 2 6 Bodleian Musi - - = ) ——— —_ of 
.- ) o oO t Latin } MS5. ‘ith 71 
ENGEL, CARL.—Researches into the Early History of the rn» od Fi cand oy “0 2 — ‘ tg Pte 63 
Violin Family cloth, net 11 : % 
ENGLISH PSALTEI ' STANIFORTH, T. W.—Hymn Tunes . . cloth, gilt 2 
G , g er Svo, net 4 0 : sage meses . 
, imperial 32me net. ¢ @ SULLIVAN, ARTHUR—Hymn Tunes ... ... cloth, gilt 2 
-R > —The Ora: forks of Bact ies . 9 o THE PSALTER NOTED—To Gregorian Tones (So-esmes 
GRACE, HARVEY—The Organ Work = Se Ss System). Edited by H. B. Bricas, Rev. W. H. FRERE, 
The Organ Works of Rheinberger cloth, net 5 0 and Joun STAINER ... demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, 7s. ; Words 
GROVE, SIR GEORGE— Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies edition, 2s. 6d. Accompanyinc Harmonies. By W.G. A 
cloth. net 9 o SHEBBEARE ... : we super royal 8vo, cloth, met § 
HANDEI ' Messiah . . folio,cloth 15 © TAYLOR, FRANKLIN — Technique and Expression in 
Ditto. Facsimile of the Autograph Full Score Pianoforte per .. Cloth, gilt lettered, net 7 
cloth, rededges 26 6 THAYER, W -Life of Beethoven. Edited by H. E 
HANSLICK, EDUARD “The Beautiful in Music KREHMBIEL. Three Vols. ... ens - .. Cloth, net 105 
Translated by Gustav COHEN cloth,net 6 © WEST, JOHN E.—Cathedral Organists, Past and Present net 7 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LImITeb. 
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\LBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. Ss. 
SELECTED PIECES. Nine Vols. paper, each 5 6 THE RECITAL SERIES OF ORIGINAL 
DITTO cloth,each 7 6 COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN : s. d. 
ALCOCK, W. G. Vol. I. Nos. 1-6 cloth 11 6 
THE ORGAN .. , paper 6 o Vol. Il. (Nos. 7 11 6 
Ditto des eae paper boards 7 0o Vol. III. Nos. 13-16 ir 6 
ree Vol. IV. (Nos, tg-2 11 6 
\RCHER, FREDERIC. Vol. V. (Nos, 25-30 11 6 
[HE ORGANIST’S JOURNAL cloth 19 0 Vol. VI. (Nos. 31-36 1 6 
THE ORGAN. A Theoretical and Practical Vol. VII. (Nos. 37-42 11 6 
lreatise paper 7 6 Vol. VIII. (Nos. 43-48 i 11 6 
DitTTo cloth 11 6 Side : ’ ta 
MENDELSSOHN. 
BACH, J. 5S. Six GRAND SONATAS, AND THREE 
GRAND STUDIES. Consisting of Preludes, PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Edited by 
Fugues, Toccatas, &c. ... aa 2 2 W. T. Best paper 7 6 
THE ORGAN WoRKS._ Edited eS Ditto és cloth 11 6 
BRIDGE, JAMES HiGGs, &c. TWELVE LIEDER OHNE WoRTE. Arranged 
Vol. I. Containing Books 1-5 cloth 15 oO for ¢ Irgan Paper cover, oblong 4 6 
Vol. Il. Containing Books 6-10 cloth 15 oO POPULAR MARCHES FOR THE ORGAN. 
Vol. IIf. (Containing Books 11-14 cloth 15 o In Four Vols. paper, each 7 0 
THE CHURCH PRELUDES: Ditto, Ditto cloth, each 10 o 
Book XV. Orgelbiichlein -- 7 6 RHEINBERGER, JOSEF. 
Book XVI.-XIX. ney -. each 5 6 ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN : 
Book XX. The Chorales onl) - § © In Two Vols . ... paper,each g o 
BEST, W. T. DitTo cloth, gilt lettered, each 13 oO 
ARRANGEMENTS FROM SCORES OF THI RINK, C. H. 
GREAT MASTERS. 5 Vols., cloth,each 36 © pracTicaL ORGAN SCHOOL. Edited by 
FIFTEEN CELEBRATED MARCHES. W. T. BEs1 : . cloth 16 o 
a from Scores of the cores ‘ SMART. HENRY. 
— aN ~~ ae © ORGAN Works. ‘Two Vols. .» Gach a2 6 
Dit ~~ ; te : cloth 10 6 DitTo cloth, gilt, each 16 o 
COLLECTION Ol} PIECES FOR CHURCH 
USE a! hs rae ... cloth 11 6 SPARK, W. 
S1x CONCERT PIECES : a THE ORGANIST’S QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 
ART OF ORGAN-PLAYING Part I. 4 6 Nine Vols. cloth, each 26 o 
mae a Part Il. 11 6 THE VILLAGE ORGANIST. 
GOUNOD, CH. Vol. I. (Books 1-6) Elegantly bound 
A SELECTION OF MOVEMENTS FROM “S THE in cloth ~ ws Sa 
REDEMPTION.” Arr. by G.C.MARTIN 7 6 Vol. Il. (Books 7-12 Ditto, ditto 9g o 
A SELECTION OF MOVEMENTS FROM “ MoORS Vol. III. (Books 13-18 es “ 9 oO 
ET ViTA.” Arr. by G.C. Martin ... 7 6 Vol. IV. (Books 19-24 9 ’9 9 0 
HANDEL. Vol. Vv. Books 25-30 ~ , 9 oO 
obi , Vol VI. (Books 31-36 9 oO 
SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS . paper 7 6 Vol VII asian PE ea 
Ditto “ j cloth 11 6 + ' oe . sp 
Vol. VIII. (Books 43-48 se ms 9 Oo 
HILES, JOHN ae vis . , > ciaiinenaiblta im 
SHORT VOLUNTARIES. Five Vols., cloth, ea. 7 6 rWENTY SHORT AND EASY PIECES. 
ce dale S1x SETS — . Ppaper,each 4 oO 
HOLLINS, ALFRED. Ditto ‘ , ° cloth, each 6 o 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS paper 11 ae : 
DiTTo ; cloth 1s WESTBROOK, W. J. 
i ¢ : VOLUNTARIES FOR THE ORGAN. Three 
LEFEBURE WELY. Vols. sie “© ... Cloth, each 16 o 
SIX GRAND OFFERTOIRES - 4 0 [THE YOUNG ORGANIST. ‘Two Vols. 
THE MODERN ORGANIST ... cloth 15 o cloth. each 11 6 
LEMMENS, J. WOLSTENHOLME, W. 
FOUR ORGAN PIECES IN THE FREE STYLE 6 oO ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS .. paper 11 6 
TROIS SONATES nist 11 6 Dirto -” ” . cloth 15 0 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiItep. 
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“ Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service.''"—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
Good, effective, easy, and dignified.''— Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 
* Admirably adapied to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations.'’ ‘* Deserve extensive recognition and use. 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &e., &e. 


POPULAR CHU RCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER 


‘ . — Staff Tonic 

CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-fa. 
Anthem—C hristians, Awake 4d. 3d. 
Carol—Once in Bethlehem - 3d. 2d. 
I'wo Christmas Carols 4d 3d. 

SERVICES 
Service in G 2s 1s. 4d 
Or, separately 

Te Deum i , 4d. 3d 
Benedicite, omnia Opera 3d. 3d. 
Benedictus . 3d. 3d. 
Jubilate... 4d. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion . rod. 8d. 
Pater Noster from the above 3d 3d. 

Amen ditto 14d rAd. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 4d 3d 
Service in Cuant Form (No. 1 ts. 4d. 10d 

Or, separately 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 7 de - 4d. 3d 
Office for the Holy Communion ° os 8d. 6d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 4d, 3d 
Te Deum in B flat... woe 4d. 3d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison 4d. 2d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D 4d. 3d 
ORGAN 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals)... 2s. 6d - 
CHURCH CANTATA 

Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for general use) , 2s, ts. 4d 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


TEXT - BOOKS 


Mus. 


MUSICAL 


FROM 


F.R.C.O. 


FORM 


ALBERT Doc., 


OUTLINES 


KNOWN CLASSICAL 


HAM, 


ANALYSES 


WELL WORKS 


Price Five Shillings. 


is an admirable little work, with no waste, no 


“In all respects this 
and with a practical sche:ne 


hiatus of a serious nature, handy in size, 
Wy 


well carried through.''— A/usica ” 
Dr. C. W. PEARCE, 


“ Quite the best I have ever seen, 
for recommending it 


THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND 
ELEMENTARY HARMONY. 


THIRD EDITION. 


in alluding to the above work, says 


and I shall lose no opportunity 


Price Five Shillings. 


“De Ham's $ s adm tirable little work may be cordially recommended 


—Musical 7 r 

z 
MINUET AND TRIO FOR ORGAN 2 0 
PEDAL AND MANUAL SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 2 
ANTHEMS: The desert shall rejbice s. or tT. Solo and 


Chorus (s.a.1.B.) ‘ 
I heard the Voice of Solo 
(T.T. 8.8.) © 4 


PART-SONG: Music, 


Jesus Say Bar and Chorus 


voices die (s.a.T.B.) ... .» OF 


when soft 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


CAROLS BY JOSEPH C. BRIDGE. 


M.A,, D. Mus. Oxon, et Dunelm.; F.S.A.; Chairman of the Board 
of Trinity College, London: Professor of Music in the University 


of Durham. 

1. ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT .... = ww ~~ 
2. AWAY WITH GRIEF ee a i 
3. THE MERRY CHRISTMAS MORN. ‘ a 
4. HOLY NIGHT ..... ; . 2d. 
5. AWAKE THE VOICE (s.s.a. only) . . . 4d, 
6. CHRISTMAS IN THE FIELDS (Béarnais Melody) oe Of. 
7. WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN (Chester Mystery Play) 3d 
8 (Old French 


. REJOICE ‘el ITH HEART AND VOICE 
Melody ° 
(Coventry Mystery Play) 2d 


9. THE sunsemene Cc AROL 

10. LULLABY (Coventry Mystery Play) - : : 2d. 

11, ACROSS THE SNOW . . - on . oa 

12. THE SHEPHERDS HAD AN ANGEL (s.s. only) . of 

13. ON BETHLEHEM'S HILL ... i ws , —— 
London: Nove_Lo anp Company, Limited. 


CAROL MOTETS 


FOR EPIPHANY. 


TWO 


“Shine, Calm, and Bright” 


‘A Carol of the Three Kings’ 
W. D. V. DUNCOMBE. 





WEEKES & Co., 14, HANOVER STREET, W.1. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


FINAL BOOK 


BREARE VOCAL SERIES 
No. 5, 


VOCAL ANALYSES: 
SENSITISING BREATH— 
EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.” 

Price 5s., by Post, 5s. 44d. 
Its Structure and 


*Elocution : Its 
" No. 4, 


Previous Books of the Series—No. 1,‘ V ocalism 
Culture, from an English Standpoint.' No. 2. 
First Principles."" No.3, ‘* Vocal Faults and their Remedies. 
"Vocal Technique: How it Feels to Sing.’ 
Books No. 1 to No. 4, price 3s. 6d. each, 
exhausted. 
By W. H. BREARE, J.P., M.L.J., Vocal Adviser. 
Address: HERALD BUILDINGS, HARROGATE, ENGLAND 


Publishers 
Stmpxin, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co. 
Harrogate: R. Acxritt, Ltd 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.''—Aritish Weekly. 
FRENC - ApS ITALIAN RIVIERA. 60 Illustrations, Maps and 

Plar 


till pre-war editions 


London 


WEST swr TZE RLAND. roo Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 4/-. 
2 Paris, Lyons, and Rhone Valley 
2 Chamonix and Environs. : 
2- Lake Geneva, Rhone Valley, and Zermatt 
2 The French Riviera. 
2/- The Italian Riviera. 


2, Bernese Oberland and Lucerne 
NORTH WALES. 60 I!lustrations, Maps and Plans, 7/6. 
DEVON & CORNWALL. 1oo Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 7/6 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 
6 Maps, 4/- 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL 
6 Maps, 4 
THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading 
Hotels throughout the World, 2/6 


50 Illustrations, 


List of DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS post free. 
Llangollen: Daritincton & Co London: Simpkins. Railway 
Bookstalls and all Booksellers 


Paris and New York: Brentano's 


been 
Piano: 
Score 





THE 











Board 
versity 


and 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ABRIDGED CONCERT EDITION OF 


SE MEE EE, 


A SECULAR ORATORIO 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


G. F. HANDEL 


PrRicE Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
Tonic SOL-FA, Is. 6d. 


The time of performance of this edition is about two hours, and the orchestral parts have 
been so cued that it may be performed with accompaniment of: (1) Strings only; (2) Strings and 














Pianoforte ; (3) Strings, or Strings and Pianoforte, with the addition of any Wind up to the complete 


| Score of 2 Oboes, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Drumis. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Just PUBLISHED Just PUBLISHED 
AN ABRIDGED | AN ABRIDGED 
CONCERT EDITION | CONCERT EDITION 


CARMEN — KING ARTHUR 


AN OPERA 
AN OPERA 


BY 
GEORGES BIZET. LIBRETTO BY 
SELECTED AND ADAPTED JOHN DRYDEN. 
BY | 
W. McNAUGHT. MUSIC BY 
nae oe oe ere te ee HENRY PURCELL. 


LUCIA YOUNG. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Price 2s. 


Book of Words, price 41s. 8¢. per 100 


London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited } London: NoveLio anp Company, Limited 
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NEW _PUBLICATIONS 





SELECTED LIST OF 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


with a few exceptions, issued separately, at prices ranging from 2d. to 4d. each, 


Songs contained in these Books are, 


BOOK 278. 
TWELVE UNISON SONGS FOR Jt 


A MOUSE IN THE MOON 
TREES AND FLOWERS OF MAY 
DAFFIES AND TULIPS 

BABY BROTHER MINE 

\ CHILD'S GRACE 
ACORN TEA .... 

fHE GAS-JET 

HAREBELLS 

VIOLETS on , . 
GOOD-BYE, GOOD-BYE TO SUMMER 
THE CENTIPEDE 

A SONG OF BOLD ROBIN HOOD 


Price Is 


BOOK 279. 


TWELVE UNISON SONGS FOR JUNIOR CLASSEs. 


BELLS AND SHELLS 
THORN-APPLE TREE 
THE DREAM LADY 
PAT-A-CAKE 

THE SLEEPLESS CHILD 
THE HAY LOFT : 
THE TORTOISE ove 
THE MAN IN THE MOON 
JACKY, COME, GIVE ME THE FIDDLE 
THE MERRY FISHERMAN ow 
SNCWDROPS. 
WHEAT CRADLES. 


Prick ts, 


BOOK 285. 
Seven’ Easy Unison Si 
KING*BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 
ALL AMONG THE BARLEY .... 
A SAD STORY 


VERY EASY UNISON SONGS 
BOOK 281. 


INIOR CLASSES. TWELVE UNISON SONGS FOR pig 8 CLASSES. 


_ J. M. Cavet STILTON HALL 
. Georrrey SHaw WHEN MOTHER RE ADS ‘A FAIRY TAL E- 
. E. Bovce BED IN SUMMER 
HUNGARIAN Metopy MASTER ASCHAM IS A GOOD ‘MAN 
Roy THompson CUCKOO CLOCK _.... 
- Atec Rowtey MY SHIP AND I coe 
H. A. Cuampers A TINY CALENDAR 
E. Newron AN AUTUMN SONG 
G. RatHBone MISTER SAILORMAN _..... 
A. Ricnarps MY GARDEN FLOWERS... 
A.ec RowLtey LITTLE BROWN HORSE 
Atec Rowtey THE COMING OF SPRING oe 
PRICE Is. 


BOOK 282, 


. Georrrey Suaw LITTLE BOY BLUE 
ALEc Rowitey WONDERING... 
G. Ratuspons | LADYBIRD 
W. Tausert THE OLD WOMAN... 

R. H. Macponatp THE LITTLE OLD MAN... 
R. H. Macponatp THE DONKEY RIDE ose 
E. Bovce SOLDIER LAD . 

R. McLzop MANNERS 
Roy Tuomeson WHAT BECAME OF THE M 
Atec Rowtey THE RAINBOW “ 
A. Ricuarps THE FAIRY WING .. - 
Atec Rowitey THE STAR ELF - 


Price Is 
EASY UNISON SONGS 
BOOK 289. 


NGS, Seven Easy UNISON SONGS. 


Percy E, FLetc4#zR GOSSAMER THREADS 
° E. StirtinG | FAIRY ECHO ... oa 
G. RATHBONE WHITHER AWAY 


WHERE THE POOL Ss ARE BRIGHT AND DEE P C. H. Ltoyp BED-TIME (L ULLABY) 


THE OAK AND THE STREAMLE’ 
LAUGH A BIT oe ‘ 
WINDLASS SONG . 


Price Is 


BOOK 287. 
Seven Easy Unison St 
ASI WAS GOING TO BANBURY 
A HILL SONG - ; 
SLUMBER TOWN 
THE ROBIN ... 
LADY DAFFADOWNDILLY 
GOLDEN SLUMBERS 
LEGEND: FAIR WAS: THE GARDEN 
Price 8d 


BOOK 288. 
SEVEN Easy UNISON S« 
THE SQUIRREL ‘ 
CRADLE SONG ->*... 
ro A DAISY 


A FLOWER CHORUS ~~. 
FISH >R-MAIDEN'S LULLABY 
THE SINGER IN THE NIGHT 
SWING SONG . a : 
Price 8d 


G. HENSCHEL | SPRING BELLS 
R. B. Etttott SWEET AND LOW 
Atec RowL_ey | SWEET SCENTED H. AW THORN 


Price Sd 


BOOK 290. 


NGS. SEVEN Easy UNISON SONGs. 


Roy THOMPSON | BALLAD OF SOL AND THE BOY 


Avec ROWLEY | aS | LOITERED IN THE WOOD ... Frencu Nursery Ruvue 


Cotin TayLor MILK O1.. 
EDGAR L. Banton MY L AND. 
Epcar L. Banton | O1 D FOLKS AT HOME 
Roy THOMPSON | SONS OF THE ISLES 
P, TcHatkovsky | THE LAND WE'LL NOT FORGET . 


PRICE ed. 


BOOK 291. 


NGS. SEVEN Easy UNISON SONGS, 


. R. McLeop | SANTA CLA 

W. Tausert | THE CADYBIRD IN THE FIELDS 
W. G. Dierricu | AN ALPHABET OF FLOWERS 
P. E. FLetcuer | QUEEN MAB .. 

R. T. Waite | THROUGH LOVE TO LIGHT .. 

C. SHarman | WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY > 

E. Moy | WAKE, BIRD, AWAKE ... 
Pric E 1S. 


UNISON SONGS SUITABLE FOR HIGHER DIVISIONS 


BOOK 284. 

SEVEN UNISON SONt 
ORPHEUS WITH-HIS LUTE .... 
AN EMPIRE SONG... we 
KILLARNEY . 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH | 
SIR EGLAMORE 
SONG OF THE SHOEMAKERS- 
WORSHIP 


Pasce 1s. 


LONDON : 


H a. R GARDINER 


BOOK 283. 


- Six Unison Soncs. 


A. S 
Piercy E. Fuetenes | WHERE THE BEE SUCKS 

Ww. M. BALFE SONG OF THE SEA KING 

’ HH! Wurss | ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES 
THE DRUMS OF FREEDOM 

G Horer | IN PRAISE OF NEPTUNE 
ote <a ne a 
Price Is. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTEp. 


'R. H. Macvonatgl 


TWELVE UNISON SONGs FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 


"BERNARD JOHNSON 


Russian Forx-Song 


PERCY E, FLercuer 
Percy E. Fiercuer 
Hersert E. Criw? 


. Georrrey SHaw¥ 


J. M. Caray 
HL A. CHAMBER 
- T. P. M. Bevay 

Roy THompsos 

H. E. How 


. GEOFFREY Snaw 
Avec Rowtzay 
Acec Rowzey 

A. Ricarrs 
E. Bovcg 
A. Ricnarps 


ALLAN Bios 
ALec Rowtey 
W. Tauseer 


BERNARD JOHNSON 
Percy Bows 


.H. A. CHameers 
A. Ricakns 
Avec Rowtey 
ALec Rowtey 
ALec Row ey 


Avec Row ey 
R. B. Exvtiorr 
ALEC Row Ley 
‘ P. Bow 
R. 'B. Evuiott 

A. RicHarps 
..E. Newton 


FroM THE Russiax 


Fevix Waite 
H. Raw ixsow 
S. C. Foster 
W. McNavuoGat 
J. C. Forrester 


R. McLeop 

A. RICHARDS 

E. Boyce 

C. H. Liovp 

A. C. MACKENZIE 
P. E. FLeTcuer 
J. C. ForRRESTER 


A. SULLIVAN 


.. E, Germa® 








NOW ¢ 


ROBIN, 
RIDIN 


THE N 
SING, | 
THERE 
ROBIN 
APRIL 
THREE 
MARCH 


THE Hi 


O BEAL 


NINET! 
GOOD-} 
A CHRI 


Er 
1 WAIT 


OH HO’ 


UP THI 
HUMPT 
YOU SI 
THE S\ 
IT WAS 





M. Caray 
CHAMBER 
M. Bevas 
THOMPSoW 
E. Howg 
AC DONALST 
REY SHaw 
Row.ay 
c Row1ey 
RicHarrs 
E. Bovrcg 
RICHARDS 


AN Bicos 
ROWLEY 
TAUBERT 
J OHNSON 
JOHNSON 
cy Bow 
OLK-Song 
>HAMBERS 
RICHARDS 
RowLey 
Row ier 
Row ey 


RowLgy 
ELwiott 
RowWLEgy 
P. Bow 
Evuiott 
RICHARDS 
Newton 


Russias 
y RuyMe 
x WHITE 
|W LINSON 
. Foster 
NAUGHT 
RRESTER 


McLegop 
RICHARDS 
2. Boyce 
1. Lioyp 
\CKENZIE 
LETCHER 
RRESTER 


ULLIVAN 
LETCHER 
LETCHER 
2. CRIMP 
GERMAN 
ty SHAW 
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NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONG BOO KS—continued 


EASY OR MODERATELY 


BOOK 295. 
E1icut Easy Two-Part SONGs. 


NOW ONCE AGAIN OUR HEARTS WE RAISE 


Tune" Lasst UNS ERFREUEN"' 
ROBIN, SWEET ROBIN GRANVILLE BaNnTOCK 
RIDING TO FAIRY-LAND GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
A WIGWAM SONG... ALEc ROWLEY 
FORTUNE ... SCHUMANN 
AWAY WITH MELANC HOLY. . Mozart 
WEEL MAY THE KEEL ROW. NortHu MBRIAN SONG 
THE CITY CHILD ... ° ee E. Kreuz 

PRICE Sd. 
BOOK 294. 
SEVEN Easy Two-PART SONGS, 

THE NEW YEAR COMES oes eco ene . P. E. FLETCHER 
SING, BONNIE BIRD a ees ‘ . SCHUMANN 
THERE IS MUSIC BY THE RIVE Dun PINSUTI 
ROBIN HOOD. - = joun E. West 
APRIL SHOWER RS . = me ‘ ; J. L. Hatron 

én oa W. W. PEARSON 


THREE DOUGHTY MEN | 


MARCH AWAY Avec RowLey 


Price 8d. 


BOOK 297. 
Six Easy Two-Part Sones. 


THE HOUR OF THE TRANQUIL NIGHT . J. L. Rogcker 
BOATING .. T. HuTCHINsoN 
TIMES AND SEASONS - ose i E. M. Boyce 
HAIL, HAIL, To WINTER BOL D - : P. E. FLETCHER 
THE FROG , ' E. NewTon 

a : .» T. FACER 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY ~ 
Price 8d. 


1926 1145 
EASY TWO-PART SONGS 
BOOK 250. 
E1icut Easy Two-Part SonGs, 
BOBBIE SHAFTOE'S GONE TO SEA Roy THompson 
DING, DONG, BELL oo ‘ Roy THompson 
A SONG OF SUNSHINE ... “ ” - ove G Toorer. 
ELFINTOWN . - ' GRANVILLE Bantock 
SONG OF THE ZE P HYR. ‘ Percy E. FLe1cnHer 
WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY > - neo . E. Kreuz 
THE GLOW OF EVENING TINTS THE BAY . . H. Smart 
A MORNING SONG... “ ose m wat . BERLI0z 
Price 8d. 
BOOK 298. 
NATIONAL SONGS AND AIRS, 

COME LASSES AND LADS O_p ENGLISH 
WHERE ARE THE JOYS? ScotTtisn Fo_k-MgLoDY 
THE BELLS OF ABERDOVEY WELSH AIR 
OH! WHERE'S THE SLAVE? Irn1sH AIR 
WITH JOCKEY TO THE FAIR Op ENGLISH 


THE ASH GROVE WELSH AIR 
ANNIE LAURIE , ” o one . ScortTisn AIR 
WHEN THROUGH L IFE UNBLEST WE ROVE Ir1sH AIR 
THE BONNIE BANKS OF LOCH LOMOND ScoTTisn Arr 
THE MEETING OF THE WATERS .... In1sH AIR 


OH! DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ? OLp ENGLISH 


Price 8d, 





TWO-PART SONGS SUITABLE 


BOOK 272. 





TWELVE Two-PART CANONS. 
O BEAUTIFUL VIOLET .. ous - C, REINECKE 
SONG OF THE SHIP-BUIL ‘DERS sion . “ .. G. Hoist 
MY SHADOW ... S. P. WappDINGTON 
CLOUDS O'ER THE Su MMER SKY. : .. G. Howst 
FOUNTAINS, WAKE ; A. RICHARDS 
TWINKLE, TWINKL 4 LITTLE STAR G. RATHBONE 
COME TO THE FIELDS ... A. RICHARDS 
DOWN IN A GREEN AND SHADY BED ... .. K. Bounpy 
WAKEN NOT THE SLEEPER C. REINECKE 
NINETEEN BIRDS ... ; r ne G. RATHBONE 
GOOD-NIGHT . - ° . : C. REINECKE 
A CHRISTMAS Cc AROL ‘ - C. REINECKE 


Price Is 


BOOK 299. 
Six Two-Part Soncs. 


THE CORNELIUS peas - in MENDELSSOHN 
THE SCISSOR-MA aes ‘ G. RATHBONE 
ABOUT THE SWE ET BAG OF A BEE . H. A. CHAMBERS 
HOLY NIGHT mn " : .. BEETHOVEN 


A FAIRY SONG W. S. DessorouGH 


SONG SHOULD BREATHE “- . J. L. Hatton 
Paice 8d. 
BOOK 300. 
EIGHT SACRED ANTHEMS AND Two-Part SONGS. 
I WAITED FOR a LORD : s , MENDELSSOHN 
AWAKE, MY SOUL ... - ” .. C. MacPHERSON 
AN EASTER SONG. ons “~ , G. RATHBONE 


MENDELSSOHN 
SPOHR 


O FOR THE WINGS OF A DOVE 
CHILDREN, PRAY THIS LOVE TO CHERISH . 


THY WORD IS A LANTERN . “A. M. RICHARDSON 
THERE IS A GREEN HILL FAR AW AY ws GounoD 
OH HOW AMIABLE ARE THY DWEL LINGS ... J H. Maunper 


Price (Staff) rs. 
BOOK 301. 
Five Two-Part 
AIRY MOUNTAIN 


SONGS. 


G. RATHBONE 
H. 'W ALFORD Davies 


UP THE 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 


SAT ON A WAL L 
YOU SPOTTED SNAKES... ‘ eo MENDELSSOHN 
THE SWALLOW _ . .. E. Boyvcs 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS.. id i . T. Morey 
PRICE Is. 


LONDON: 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


FOR HIGHER DIVISIONS 


BOOK 302. 


Six Two-Part SonGs. 
. J. IRELAND 
F. H. Cowmn 
G. RATHBONE 


AUBADE ... 
AT DAWN OF 
DREAM SONC 


DAY 


THE LONEL Y ‘KNIGHT E. Boyce 
MY LADY WIND A. CarsE 
LULLABY R B. ELuiott 


PRICE IS 


BOOK 303. 


Six Two-PArT SONGs. 
THE CAMEL'S HUMI ont om . E, GERMAN 
A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SE , ‘ . H. Lioyp 
RING OUT, WILD BELLS . ee FLETCHER 
THE GOSLINGS . oe J. F. Bripce 
TOM-TIT ove ans . . Corin TayLor 
OH, THE SUMMER NIGHT Percy E FLETCHEK 
PRICE IS. 
BOOK 304, 
S1x Two-Part SoOnGs. 
BEES coe ° one Percy E, FLETCHER 
ROLL ING DOWN TO RIO me one . - E. GeRMAN 
ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE ..... as ‘ ° G. RATHBONE 
CHERRY RIPE owe ave _ exe Cc. E. Horn 
SPRING IN THE WOODS » -_ ‘ - G. RATHBONE 
THE-FAIRY QUEEN . . Percy E, FLeTcHer 
‘fen E IS. 
BOOK 305, 
SEVEN Two-PART SONGS. 

TO SYLVIA «» SCHUBERT 
PIPER'S SON(C RUTLAND BouGHTON 
WHERE THE BE E SUCKS : . ARNE 
THE MINUET.. *% RICHARDS 
OH, THE SPRING H. Lange 

GounoDp 


RING ON, SWEET ANG ELUS. 
YE 


TWIST YE, TWINE “A, REDHEAD 


Price 8d. 


LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO'S EDITIONS 


OF THE 


FAVOURITE OPERAS 


CONCERT USE. 
BALFE. 


*THeE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
Price 3s. 


DONIZETTI 
*THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 
Price 3s. 


FLOTOW. 
*MARTHA., 
Pric e 3s. 


GOUNOD. 
*FAUST. 
Price 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, ts. 6d. 


VERDI. 
*I_ TROVATORE 
Price 3s. Tonic Sol-fa, ts, 6d. 


WAGNER. 
TANNHAUSER. 
Price 3s. 


WALLACE. 
MARITANA. 
Price 3s. 
* Orchestral Parts for Reduced Orches may be obtained from 
the Publishers 


London: Novetito anp Company, Limfed 
JAMES LYON, Mus. Doc. 
ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 


3S. 6d. 


Answers to Questions and Exercises on 
the Elements of Harmony. 
2s. 6d. 


BANKS & SON, Music PusiisHers, YORK. 


THE ENOCH CHORAL SERIES. 
Two valuable additions to a Christmas répertoire are 
“O LEAVE YOUR SHEEP" (Quittez, Pasteurs) 
For Four-part Singing Dr. Cecil Haslehurst 
“THE HOLY CHILD Easthope Martin 
For Four-, Three- (Ladies’ Voices), and Two-part Singing. 
Price each, 6d. net 
Send for complete lists to ENOCH & SONS, Ltp., 
Enoch House, 58, Great Marlborough Street, W.1; and at 
Paris, New York, Berlin, Toronto, and Melbourne 


SUITABLE FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Organ Postlude on “ We Love THe prace, O Gop.” Price 2s 
“ Effective, but not difficult; the composer deserves infinite 
credit Oreanist and Choirmaster Journal 


Anthem for Men's Voices, *°O Strencrn anp Stay." 3d. 
Selected by Sir Watter Parrarr, C.V.O., Mus. Doc., Oxon., 
for St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
Anthem, “ BEHOLD, HOW GOOD AND JOYFUL." 44. 
Sung in many Cathedrals. 
Songs, highly reviewed, 2s. each To be had from the Composer, 
C. E. JULEFF, A.R.C.M., Tower House, Taunton 


Just PUBLISHED 


LONDON TOWN 


THE WORDS BY 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


THE MUSIC BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


IN TWO KEYS. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


ON A NANKIN PLATE 
SONG. 
WORDS BY 
AUSTIN DOBSON 
MUSIC BY 
HARVEY GRACE. 
TWO KEYS. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
London: Novetito anp Company, Limited 


FOUR 
TENNYSON LYRICS 


SET TO MUSIC BY 
Percy E. FLETCHER. 
I A LULLABY. 
2. THE CITY CHILD. 
3. THE REIGN OF THE ROSES. 
4. THE THROSTLE 


Price THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


No. 100.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


PRONUNCIATION 
VOICE-PRODUCTION 


EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 


H. H. HULBERT. 


Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 


GRADED SERIES 
CONTAINING THE DESCRIPTION OF THE DANCES 


TOGETHER WITH THE TUNES 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


VOL. 1. VOL. 3. 
BRIGHTON CAMP. BONNETS SO BLUE 
GALOPEDE. THE MAID PEEPED OUT AT THE 
NANCY’S FANCY. CHRISTCHURCH BELLS atta 
THE BLACK NAG HEY, BOYS, UP GO WE. 
GATHERING PEASCODS. SELLENGER’S ROUND. 
RUFTY TUFTY. THE MERRY, MERRY MILKMAIDS. 
VOL. 2. VOL. 4. 
RIBBON DANCE : SAGE LEAF 
GODDESSES EPPING FORESI 
THE MARY AND DOROTHY. CHILDGROVE. 
IF ALL THE WORLD WERE PAPER. THE OLD MOLE 
PICKING UP STICKS. HIT AND MISS. 
HASTE TO THE WEDDING. NEWCASTLE. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


Lonpon,, NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirtep. 
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Just PuBLISHED. 


Recent Organ and Church Music TES SUS. THE VERY THOUGHT 


BASIL HARWOOD — — 
spate’ OF THEE. 


Fantasia, “CHRISTMASTIDE ' 

RHAPSODY .. . , 

In an OLD Apery 

Weppinec Marcu. 

THREE PRELUDES ON ANGLICAN CHANTS 

VOLUNTARY In D PLAT. 

A Suort anv Easy Comme NION SERVICE in E FLAT. 
(Voice part only, for Congregational use, 6d.) 


ANTHEMS. 
Great Gop, WHO, HID FROM MORTAL SIGHT (General use) o 6 THE MUSIC BY 


Oo } PLENT . 1s T Goopn (He »st) one o 6 ~ ~ 
HOW PLENTIFUL I HY ODNESS arves u E R I 4 H : T H I M A N , 


HYMNS. 


SACRED SONG. 
THE WORDS BY 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, 
fr. E. CASWALL., 


“RN RRYwWO 
cooooocoa, 


Leap, Kinpty Liout (Tune, “ Bradfield College"') ... o 2 
AutTuor oF Lire Divine... - oe ; o 2 Price Two SHILLINGS. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
Just PuBLISHED. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


; | THE GOD OF LOVE MY 
DREAM SONG SHEPHERD IS. 


: SACRED SONG. 
FOR ORGAN. a oon 
THE WORDS BY 


By H. DOUGLAS. GEORGE HERBERT. 


THE MUSIC BY 


ERIC H. THIMAN. 


\ most attractive Recital number. 


Two SHILLINGS NET. 
Price Two SHILLINGS. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


\ great acquisition to English Church Music.”— No. 101.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
Vusical News and Herald. 


COMMUNION SERVICE |RaAR-~-TRAINING 


IN F MAJOR. 


INCLUDING 
By ALFRED ALLEN, MUSICAL APPRECIATION AND 
may Se sung without cugan. RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS 

Price ONE SHILLING AND SIxPEeNct BY 


. - MABEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
London. Novetto anp Company, Limited } 
Compcete, Six SHILLINGS, 
HOLY COMMUNION IN G, including AGNUS, | Reid iain tie 
BENEDICTUS, Etc. 
By HERBERT ROLFE, F.R.C.O. } 
Third thousand, 9d. | 


Or, 


One of the most pleasing and devotional compositions of In Two Books: Letterpress and Illustrations, 4s. 


its class with which we have met for some time.""—Church Review. | Music only, 3s. 
. thoroughly devotional in tone.""—Musica/ News. 


London: Noveito anp Company, Limited. 
The Ear-Training Course outlined in this book is intended 
T. MEE PATTISON’S POPULAR CANTATA primarily for Class use, but if a judicious selection be made from 
rn " 7 savem _— | the exercises, the course can be used with equal benefit by private 
| H E ANC | EN | MARI N ER | teachers for individual pupils. Senior pupils and students who 
desire to Study music, and who have received little or no previous 
| tuition, cannot do better than work rapidly through these progressive 
exercises and tests. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


33rd 1,000, 
. 


Vocal Score, 2s. 6a. Choruses only, Is. 3d. 


Band Parts may be hired. 


London. NovEeLto anp Company, Limited. | London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
TWELVE 


INTROITS Ok SHOKT ANTHEMS 


SET 2. 


HT 


No 
1. GIVE EAR UNTO MY PRAYER ae ‘ ; ‘i ; JACQUES ARCADELT 
2. WE WAIT FOR THY LOVING- KINDNESS. = Re ... PHILIP ARMES 
3. THE SACRIFICES OF GOD ... ‘ si ; = _ HuGH BLAIR 
4. ALMIGHTY GOD, WHO HAST ME BROU G SHT aa . THOMAS FoRD 
5. SET YOUR AFFECTIONS ate edi : ..ALFRED R. GAUL 
6. O GOD, WHOSE NATURE AND PROP ERTY om + or ALAN GRAY 
J 7. REND YOUR HEART ..... ae re as , = ... F. A. GORE OUSELEY 
TY 8 COME, LET US WORSHIP se ~ it : ion inn “*§. PALESTRINA 
9. BEHOLD, GOD IS MY HELPER _ i ae se ... JOHN STAINER 
10. I WILL LAY ME DOWN IN PEACE ? ; : ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN 
11. O GOD OF BETHEL ov a os i CHRISTOPHER TYE 
12, BLESSED ARE THEY ... xe an _ ; as S. S. WESLEY 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Each Introit may be had separately. 
Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
MU SIC SCHOOL MARCHES 
ro FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
G| THE LITTLE MINISTER BOOK III. 
BY 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
A. C. MACKENZIE. 
CONTENTS. 


OVERTURE. s. d, | Arrival of the Visitors... ‘ ine ... 41, Hofmann 
String Parts 6 o | Bright and Buxom Lasses, from ‘‘ Martha” ... Flotow 
Wind Parts (Full Orchestra) R 14 8 Instrumental Band, The ; .» Lercy E. Fletcher 
i (Small Orchestra) ... MS. Little March, A ose : . aw. J. D. Davis 
Pianoforte Conductor (Just published) 3 0 March from ‘*‘ Egmont’ . = fas Beethoven 
March from ‘‘ St. Polycarp” i F. A. G. Ouseley 
March ... - _ ro aa . Th. Kullak 
THREE DANCES. March from ‘* Tannhauser”’ ... iat he Wagner 
nded Stri p ¢ ‘ 
arts ) , » . 
from amg Sa ‘ Marching off to Bed ... ae sain Myles B. Foster 
ivate yi arts - Orchestr:z i¢ z ” ‘ : . = 
ail Wind Posts (Full Oschestea) > 3 March of Priests, from ‘‘ The Magic Flute Mozart 
2 = (Small Orchestra) ... ~ 10 5 , -. — 
— nia insteii ” | Soldiers’ Chorus, from ‘‘ Il Trovatore ty ... Verdi 
ssive Pianoforte Conductor (Just published ) ' 4 0 = 
i nse ‘i ... [schaikowshy 


Toy Soldiers’ March 


London: NoveLtLo anv Company, Limited London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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PEDAL PLAYING 
“ l 
By T. HAIGH. 
In introducing this important and exhaustive treatise, CONTENTS. 


Dr. Haigh make 
Vy experience 
has be 


the following remark 

as a teacher of organ-playing for over twenty 
hiefly with students who had acquired con- 
thle ability as pianists before commencing the study of the 
Jn all such it ts obvious that pedal-technique 
hould be studied separately at the outset without reference to 
manual work at all. /¢ és ¢o be hoped that the study of the 
exercises contained in this book will in a short time accustom 
student to the pedal-board, and that they will, at the 
ame time, tntroduce to him a variety of footings, from which 
he will acquire the necessary style to enable him to cope with 
any difficulties of pedalling which he may encounter in his 
future study of organ literature generally, 

The first exercises are on the long keys for alternate toes, 
and the whole pedal board is covered. Then follow exercises 
for toe and heel, introducing the short keys ; after which come 
Scales, Arpeggi, Changing feet on the same key, Glissandos 
and Double notes. Part 2 consists of a large number of 
elected pedal passages from various works which, with the 
uggested footings, should prove a useful collection of pedal 
tudtes for tea ma 


years 
ider 


organ. 


én 


cases 


the 


y 


tudents altke. 


PART I. 
Arpeggi of Major Common Chords ; Minor Common 
Chords ; Changing Feet ; Crossing the Feet ; Exer- 
cises for Toe and Heel ; Scales and Arpeggi; The 
Scale; Arpeggi—Common Chords; 
One Dominant 
Diminished Sevenths ; Glissando; 
Changing Feet Without Re-striking; Changing 
Feet on Repeated Notes; Double Notes; Double 
Notes for Both Feet. 


First Exercises for Alternate Toes: 


Chromatic 
Arpeggi—Compass Octave ; 


Sevenths ; 


PART II.—Thirty-eight Pages containing Ninety- 
five Excerpts from Standard Organ Works of all 
Schools, with complete Pedal indications. 


PRICE 6/-. 


W. PAXTON & Co., LTD., 22, Hicu Street, NEw OxrorD STREET, LoNDON, W.C.1. 


Send for Complete Graded Org 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
ry. TYRATIINAT ‘ r T 
TWENTY SHORT AND 
Aa X 


FOR 


!. ADAGIO FROM SEXTETT (Op. 
2, ALLEGRO GRANDIOSO 

3; LARGO IN E FLAT 

4. MODERATO 

5. BERCEUSE 

6. ADAGIO IN D 

7. POSTLUDE 
8. IMPROMPTU 
9. WEDDING 


Si) 


IN A 
MARCH 


10 

11, LIEDER OHNE WORTE, No. 9 
12, ALLEGRO IN C 

13. ANDANTE 

14. POSTLUDE IN F 

15. PRELUDE 

16. PRELUDE IN A 


17. ANDANTE CON MOTO 


18. ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO 
19. COMMUNION IN B FLAT 


20. CON MOTO 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Cloth, Six 


SET 


MARCH FROM “ODE ON ST. CECILIA’S DAY” 


ran Catalogue (C. 501) gratis. 


EASY PIECES 
ORGAN 
VI. 


BEETHOVEN 
HuGuH BLAIR 
E. BUNNETT 
CALKIN 

César Cul 
OtTTo DIENEL 


GEORGE 


EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN 

A. M. GOODHART 

A. GUILMANT 

. wnt ... HANDEL 
lF. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
GUSTAV MERKEL 

‘ REISSIGER 

J. VARLEY ROBERTS 

B. LUARD-SELBY 

.. HENRY SMART 

CHARLES STEGGALL 
BERTHOLD TouRS 

FERRIS TOZER 

... JOHN E. WEstT 


Shillings. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITeb. 
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Ninety- 
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SLAIR 
NETT 
LKIN 
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CAN 
HART 
{ANT 
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ERTS 
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NOVELLO’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS. 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 


eee wants wot tries 


COMPOSED BY 


GEOFFREY SHAW. 


917. Abide withme ... Ivor Atkins 


424. Ditto ‘ R. Dunstan 
805. Adeste Fideles . H. Hofmann 
927. All go unto one place .. Wesley 
247. Allnationswhom B, Luard-Selby 
113. All they that trust... Hiller 
1933.All Thy works T. Adams 
475. Ditto J. Barnby 
§03. Ditto G. H. EB 
30. Ditto «. E. H, Thesae 
719. All ye who seek H. M. Higgs 
9. All ye who weep ... .. Gounod 


Alleluia! now is Christ T. Adams 


592. 


729. Alleluia! the Lord liveth C. Harris 

48. Almighty Father ... B. Steane 
937. Almighty God, give us ... Wesley 
261. And all the people saw J. Stainer 


And God shall wipe Greenish 
1055.And in that day F. R. Rickman 
229. Andit was thethird hour Elvey 
485. And Jacob was leftalone J. Stainer 
658. And Jesus entered H.W. Davies 
732. And suddenly there came H.J.Wood 
1089.And the earth was reaped 

E. S. Craston 

675. And the Lord said T.W.Stephenson 
357. And the wall of the city Oliver King 
778. And there shall be signs Naylor 

t130.And we beheld His Glory 

G. Rathbone 

And when the day ... C. W. Smith 
Angel said, The(s.&s.) A.H. Brown 
Angel Spirits P. Tchaikovsky 
Angel voices, ever singing E.V. Hall 
Angels from the realms Cowen 
749 Ditto P. E. Fletcher 
751. Ditto E. V. Hall 
1017.Arise, shine T. Adams 
1093. Ditto H. A. Chambers 
1112. Ditto Ed. Bunnett 
923. Ditto ... «  G. F. Cobb 
723. Arm of the Lord, The... Haydn 
. Art thou weary C. H. Lloyd 
. As Christ was raised Wareing 
. As I live, saith the Lord E.T.Chipp 
As it began todawn Ch. Vincent 

. As Moses lifted up F. Gostelow 
. As the earth bringeth A.H.Brewer 
24. As the hart pants (s.s.t.8.) Gounod 
. Ascribe unto the Lord Travers 
Ditto . S. S. Wesley 
. At the Lamb's High E. V. Hall 
456. Atthe Sepulchre H. W. Wareing 
957. Author of Life Divine Button 
1091. Ditto H. A. Chambers 
660. Awake, awake .. John E. West 


699 


402. 
684. 
861. 
642. 
611. 


700. Awake, awake, puton Greenish 
56. Ditto J. Stainer 
759. Ditto Stephenson 
149. Ditto M. Wise 
955. Awake! O Zion C. Forrester 
199 Awake, thou that sleepest Stainer 


150. Awake up, my glory M. Wise 
744. Be glad and rejoice M. B. Foster 
578. Ditto B. Steane 
212. Be glad, O ye righteous H. Smart 
989. Be glad then, ye A. Hollins 


4d, 
4d. 
6d. 
4d. 
6d. 
Is. 
4d. 
5d. 
6d. 
4d. 
4d, 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 


2 Lonpo 








294. De merciful... « H. Purcell 
257. Ditto E. A. Sydenham 
597. Be peace on earth... Crotch 
567. Be Thou exalted ... C. Bayley 
583. Beyeallof onemind A.E.Godfrey 
471. Be ye therefore A. S. Baker 
440, Before the heavens H.W. Parker 
651. Behold, alltheearth G. F. Huntley 
598. Behold, God is great E. W. Naylor 
865. Behold, God is my John E. West 
636. Ditto F. C. Woods 
1035. Behold, how good J. Battishill 
349. Ditto (Male) ... Caldicott 
349.° Ditto (s.a.T.B.) Caldicott 
419. Ditto Hamilton Clarke 
89. Behold, I bring you J. Barnby 
348. Ditto J. Maude Crament 
1113 Ditto ... Ed. Bunnett 
296. Ditto ... E. V. Hall 
810. Behold, I come quickly Ivor Atkins 
713. Behold, | havegiven you C. Harris 
554. Behold, I send J. V. Roberts 
587. Behold My servant ). F. Bridge 
65, Behold now, praise J. B. Calkin 
631 Ditto ... one «» F. Tliffe 
gi2 Ditto . John E. West 
315. Behold, O God ... F. W. Hird 
524. Behold, the days come Woodward 
1045. Behold the Heaven A. R. Gaul 
652. Behold the Name... Percy Pitt 
501. Behold,two blind men J. Stainer 
938. Bethlehem ... Ch. Gounod 
378. Bless the Lord M. Kingston 
796. Bless the Lord, O mysoul Hailing 
855. Bless the Lord thy God Roberts 
450. Bless thou the Lord C. Bayley 
37: Ditto . Oliver King 
693. Blessed are the dead 8B. L. Selby 
667. Blessed are the pure A. D. Arnott 
390. Blessed are they A. W. Batson 
616 Ditto . H. Blair 
77 Ditto W. H. Monk 
112. Ditto Arthur Page 
15. Blessed be the God_ 5S. S. Wesley 
756. Blessed be the Lord J. Barnby 
570 Ditto J. F. Bridge 
895 Ditto O. Gibbons 
876. Ditto E. V. Hall 
183 Ditto ase . Heap 
770 Ditto . Markham Lee 


331 Ditto ... C. Lee Williams 
1006. Blessed be the Name Macfarren 
724. Blessed be Thou E. C. Bairstow 
1120 Ditto ... Ed. Bunnett 
838. Ditto J. Kent 
400. Blessed City A. C, Fisher 
284. Blessed is He F. E. Gladstone 
262 Ditto C. H. Lloyd 
292. Ditto A. C, Mackenzie 
206. Blessedisthe man Clarke-Whitfeld 
64. Ditto John Goss 
769. Ditto H. W. Wareing 
1004. Blessed is the soul (s.s.) Macfarren 
286. Blessed Jesu (Stabat Mater) 
Dvorak 
943. Blessed Lord S. S. Wesley 
5. Blessing, glory, wisdom B. Tours 
950 Ditto A. H. Brewer 


OVELLO AND COMPANY 








Blessing of the Lord. The 
J. F. Bridge 
Ditto A. C. Mackenzie 
. Blow up the trumpet F. liiffe 
97. Blow ye the trumpet Henry Leslie 


472. 


961. Born to-day... J. P. Sweelinck 
118. Bow Thine ear . W. Bird 
939 Bread of Heaven... E. German 
1082. Bread of the world H. A. Chambers 
1024, Break forth into joy W. G. Alcock 
774. Ditto .. H. E, Button 
415. Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 
798. Ditto H. A. Matthews 
92. Ditto R. Prentice 
491. Ditto ... B. Steane 
323. Brightest ond best.. E. V. Hall 
340. Bring unto the Lord Gladstone 
98. Brother, thou art gone J. Goss 
279. By Babylon's wave Gounod 
197. By therivers of Babylon L. Samson 
121. By the waters of Babylon Boyce 
644. Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 
511. Ditto H. Clarke 
853. Ditto H. M. Higes 
1074. Ditto ... Palestrina 
1076. Ditto H. Goetz 
742. By Thy glorious death A. Dvorak 
116, Call to remembrance 7 Battishill 
952. itto . Roberts 
680. Calm on the list’ ning hy Parker 
841, Cast me not away C. ¢ Williams 


S. Wesley 


975. Ditto 
King 


. Charge to keep I have, _ 


953 

497. Christ both died E. W. Naylor 
454. Christ is risen .. G. B. J. Aitken 
368. Ditto .. J. M. Crament 
666. Ditto W. Jordan 
533. Ditto . J. V. Roberts 
814 Ditto ‘E. A. Sydenham 


. Christ our Passover E. V. Hall 
. Christ the Lord is risen amie 
E. Hall 


. Christ the Lord is risen oan * 


488. Christians, awake... ...J. Barnby 
648 Ditto H. M. Higgs 
983. Christmas Day .. G. Holst 
445. Cleanse me, Lord’ G. F. Wrigley 
989. Come and let us ... A. Hollins 
52. Come, and let us — J. Goss 
95. Ditto ... . Jackson 
1106, Come, come, help, ‘OGed. W. Byrd 
805. Come hither, ye faithful Hofmann 
283. Come, Holy Ghost G. Elvey 
201 Ditto . J. L. Hatton 
829 Ditto Palestrina 
717 Ditto ‘Ct. Lee Williams 
881. Come, let us join our E. V. Hall 
293. Come, my soul ... G. C. Martin 
314. Comenow, and let us H.W. Wareing 

1. Come unto Him ... Gounod 
946 Ditto ... H. Leslie 
256. Come unto Me * . Couldrey 
635 Ditto ... G J. Elvey 
103 Ditto (Bach) J. Stainer 
922. Come with high and holy Blair 
1005. Come ye, and let us Macfarren 
748. Come, ye children — Booth 
924. Ditto ... H. J. King 
334. Come, ye faithful .. E. V. Hall 


921. Come, ye faithful, raise > o~_ 


/. Hall 
1019. Come, ye Saints... H. . ‘Benen 
951. Come, ye sin-defiled J. Stainer 
931. Come, ye thankful ...B. Steane 
914. Comes at times Woodward 
1008. Ditto H. Oakeley 
LIMITED MADE IN ENGLAND 


March 1, 1926. 


Price (4d.), 








IN MEMORIAM, EVA MERYON 


HE WANTS NOT FRIENDS THAT HATH 
THY LOVE 


ANTHEM FOR GENERAL USE 
WORDS BY R. BAXTER (1615—1691) 
MUSIC BY 


GEOFFREY SHAW 


Loxrpow: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limuitep; New Yorx: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Sore AGEnts ror THE U.S.A. 
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NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 


BACH’S CHURCH CANTATAS 


"BIDE WITH US 


*Ditto (Welsh Words). 


CHRIST LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON 
CHRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY 
CE - 


COME, REDEEMER OF OUR RAC 





FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE- 


GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY 


BREAD- 


GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING 


GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD - 

“GOD'S TIME IS THE BEST - 
*Ditto (Welsh Words). 

tHOW BRIGHTLY SHINES - 


IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE 
JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE 
JESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETIHI ? 
LET SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED 
LORD IS A SUN AND SHIELD, THE 


tTLORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE 
LORD, REBUKE ME NOT (Funer 
*MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS 
O CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING 


O JESU CIIRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PE ACE. 


*O LIGHT EVERLASTING .- : 
O PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL 
O TEACH ME, 
PRAISE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS 


RISE, O SOUL 

SAGES OF SHEBA, THE . - 
"SLEEPERS, WAKE! - : : 
tSTRONGHOLD SURE, A 


THERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNE Ss INA ALL MY 


THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL 


WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIG HING 


WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SP IRIT? 


WHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE: 


al Ode) - 


HIS MERCIFS 
LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER 
IN HEAVEN 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, _—— EM 


THEE 


BODY 


17 





Bleib’ bei uns 


Christ lag in Todesbanden 
Christen, dtzet diesen Tag 

Nun komm, der Heiden Hetland 
Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu dir 
Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brod 
Gott fahret auf mit Jauchzen 
Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt 
Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zett 


Wie schon leuchtet 

Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst 
Jesu, nun sei gepreiset 

Jesus schlaft, was soll ich hoffen ? 
Man singet mit Freuden 

Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild 
Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt 
Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 

Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss 
Christus der ist mein Leben 

Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Christ 
O ewiges Feuer 

Gottlob! nun geht das Jahr ou End 
Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende ? 


walten 


Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen 
Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn 


Schmiicke dich 


Ste werden aus Saba Alle kommen 
Wachet auf 

Ein’ feste Burg 

Es ist nichts Gesundes an meinem Lei lx 
Du Hirte Israel, hore 

Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen 
Wachet, betet 

Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben ? 
Wer Dank opfert 


EACH 


THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 


IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 


PricE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


BACH’ S MOTETS 


Fiirchte dich nicht. 8d. 


*BE NOT AFRAID .- . : 


Ditto (Edited by G. R. ‘fman) 
AND WISDOM 


*BLESSING, GLORY, 
"COME, JESU, COME 


*I WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. Bacn) - 


PRICELESS TREASURE 
* Ditto. 
*NOW SHALL THE GRACE - 
*SING YE TO THE LORD 


*JESU, 


(Welsh Words 


SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE - 
* May be had in Tonic Sol-fa, complete. 


rs es 


Lob a Ehre und Weisheit und Dank. 
Komm, Jesu, komm, 





- - - Is. 


1s. 6d, 


Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 


Jesu, meine Freude. 


Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 
Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. 


is. 6d. 
is. 6d. 


Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit auf. 


May be had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses only). 





LONDON : 
Sept,, 1925.) 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liurep. 
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(is. 6d. 
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The Musical Times. 





Ivor Atkins 
R. Dunstan 
."H. Hofmann 
. Wesley 
B. Luard-Selby 


617. Abide with me 
424. Ditto 

805. Adeste Fideles 
927. All go unto one place 
247. All nations whom 


113. All they that trust... Hiller 
1933.All Thy works T. Adams 
475. Ditto ... eee J. Barnby 
503. Ditto G. H. Ely 
30. Ditto ... ... E. H, Thorne 


719. All ye who seek H, M. Higgs 

9. All ye who weep .. Gounod 
592. Alleluia! now is Christ T. Adams 
729. Alleluia! the Lord liveth C. Harris 
548. Almighty Father ... B. Steane 
937. Almighty God, give us ... Wesley 
261. And all the people saw J. Stainer 
699. And God shall wipe Greenish 
1055.And in that day F. R. Rickman 


229. Andit wasthethird hour Elvey 
485. And Jacob was left alone J. Stainer 
658. And Jesusentered H.W. Davies 


732. And suddenly there came H.J.Wood 
1089.And the earth was reaped 
E. S. Craston 
675. And the Lord said T.W.Stephenson 
357. And the wall of the city Oliver King 
778. And there shall be signs Naylor 
1130.And we beheld His Glory 
G. Rathbone 


402. And when the day ... C. W. Smith 
684. Angel said, The(s.&.) A.H.Brown 
861. Angel Spirits P. Tchaikovsky 
642. Angel voices, ever singing E.V. Hall 
611. Angels from the realms Cowen 
749. Ditto ... -, P. E. Fletcher 
751. Ditto E. V. Hall 
1017.Arise, shine T. Adams 


1093 Ditto ... H. A. Chambers 
1112 Ditto ... .. Ed. Bunnett 
923. Ditto ... . G. F. Cobb 
723. Arm of the Lord, The Haydn 
228. Artthou weary .. C. H. Lloyd 

94%. As Christ was raised Wareing 
311. AsI live, saith the Lord E.T.Chipp 
333. Asit began todawn Ch. Vincent 


498. As Moses lifted up F. Gostelow 
643. Astheearth bringeth A. H.Brewer 


24. Asthe hart pants (s.s.t.8.) Gounod 
147. Ascribe unto the Lord Travers 
109. Ditto ... . S.S. Wesley 
399. At the Lamb's High E. V. Hall 
456. Atthe Sepulchre H. W. Wareing 
957. Author of Life Divine Button 
1091 Ditto H. A. Chambers 
660. Awake, awake . John E. West 
700. Awake, awake, put on Greenish 

56. Ditto J. Stainer 
759 Ditto Stephenson 
149. Ditto M. Wise 
955. Awake! O Zion C. Forrester 
199. Awake, thou that sleepest Stainer 


150. Awake up, my glory M, Wise 
744. Be glad and rejoice M. B. Foster 
Ditto B. Steane 
212. Be glad, O ye righteous H. Smart 
. Be glad then, ye A. Hollins 


(Sept., 1924.) 


Lonpvon : 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS. 





COMPOSED BY 


HUGH BLAIR. 


4d 143. Be merciful... an H. Purcell 
4d. 257 Ditto ... E. A. Sydenham 
6d. 597. Be peace on earth... Crotch 
4d. 567. Be Thou exalted ... C. Bayley 
6d. 583. Beyeallof one mind A.E.Godfrey 
Is. 471. Be ye therefore A. S. Baker 
4d. 440. Before the heavens H.W. Parker 
6d. 651. Behold, allthe earth G. F. Huntley 
6d. 598. Behold, God is great E. W. Naylor 
4d. 865. Behold, God is my John E. West 
4d. 636 Ditto ... . F.C, Woods 
4d. 1035. Behold, how good J. Battishill 
4d. 349. Ditto (Male) ... Caldicott 
4d. 349. Ditto (s.a.T.B.) Caldicott 
4d, 419 Ditto Hamilton Clarke 
4d. 89. Behold, I bring you J. Barnby 
8d. 348. Ditto J. Maude Crament 
4d. 1113. Ditto ... ‘ Ed. Bunnett 
4d, 296. Ditto ... . E. V. Hall 
6d. 810. Behold, I come quickly Ivor Atkins 
8d. 713. Behold, I havegiven you C. Harris 
6d 554. Behold, I send J. V. Roberts 
4d 587. Behold My servant ). F. Bridge 

65. Behold now, praise J. B. Calkin 
6d. 631 Ditto ... =i ww. F. Iliffe 
4d. gi2 Ditto John E. West 
4d. 315. Behold, O God F. W. Hird 
6d 524. Behold, the days come Woodward 

1045. Behold the Heaven A. R. Gaul 
4d 652. Behold the Name Percy Pitt 
4a sor. Behold, two blind men J. Stainer 
sd. 938. Bethlehem ... Ch. Gounod 
3d 378. Bless the Lord M. Kingston 
4d 796. Bless the Lord, O mysoul Hailing 
4a. 855. Bless the Lord thy God Roberts 
4d 450. Bless thou the Lord C. Bayley 
4d. 74 Ditto Oliver King 
4d 693. Blessed are the dead__B. L. Selby 
4d. 667. Blessed are the pure A. D. Arnott 
4d 90. Blessed are they ... A. W. Batson 
6d. | 616 Ditto ... ww « H. Blair 
6d. | 77 Ditto .. . W.H. Monk 
d. | 112 Ditto Arthur Page 
4d. 15. Blessed be the God 5S. S. Wesley 
ad | 756 Blessed be the Lord J. Barnby 
4a, | 570 Ditto ... - J. F. Bridge 
4d 895 Ditto O. Gibbons 
6d. | 876 Ditto E. V. Hall 
4d, | 183 Ditto ose Heap 
8d. 9770 Ditto Markham Lee 
6d. I Ditto ... C. Lee Williams 
4d 6.Blessed be the Name Macfarren 
éd. 24. Blessed be Thou E. C. Bairstow 
3d. 1120 Ditto ... ‘ Ed. Bunnett 
4d 838. Ditto . J. Kent 
4d. | 400. Blessed City A. C. Fisher 
6d. 284. Blessed is He F. E. Gladstone 
sd. | 262 Ditto ... . C.H. Lloyd 
6d 292 Ditto . A. C. Mackenzie 
6d. 206. Blessedisthe inan Clarke-Whitfeld 
ad 64. Ditte aie John Goss 
Sd. 769. Ditto ... H. W. Wareing 


943. 


| 
| 

4d. 1004 

286. 

ie 


Blessed is the soul (s.s.) Macfarren 
Blessed Jesu (Stabat Mater) 


Dvorak 
Blessed Lord S. S. Wesley 
. Blessing, glory, wisdom B. Tours 


Ditto A. H. Brewer 


3d 
6d 
4d 











2. Blow up the trumpet F. 
. Blow ye the trumpet 
1. Born to-day... 


April 1, 1926. 


Price (4d.). 


. Blessing of the Lord, The 


J. F. Bridge 
A. C, Mackenzie 
lliffe 
Henry Leslie 
J. P. Sweelinck 


Ditto 





118, Bow Thine ear .» W. Bird 
939 Bread of Heaven... E. German 
1082.Bread of the world H.A.Chambers 
1024. Break forth into joy W. G. Alcock 
774. Ditto ... .. H. E, Button 
415. Ditto ... S. Coleridge-Taylor 
798. Ditto .. H. A. Matthews 
92 Ditto R. Prentice 
491 Ditto B. Steane 
323. Brightest and best... E. V. Hall 
340. Bring unto the Lord Gladstone 
98. Brother, thou art gone J. Goss 
79. By Babylon's wave Gounod 
197. By therivers of Babylon L. Samson 
121. By the waters of Babylon Boyce 
644. Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 
511 Ditto H. Clarke 
853. Ditto H. M. Higgs 
1074 Ditto on Palestrina 
1076 Ditto ... H. Goetz 
742. By Thy glorious death A. Dvorak 
16. Callto remembrance J. Battishill 
952 Ditto V. Roberts 
680, Calm on the list'ning ear Parker 
S41. Cost me not away C. Ls ec Ag liams 
175. Ditto ° Wesley 
953. Charge to keep I a Beg he - King 
497. Christ both died E. W. Naylor 
454. Christ is risen ... G. B. J. Aitken 
368. Ditto J. M. Crament 
666 Ditto ... 2 W. Jordan 
533 Ditto . J. V. Roberts 
814 Ditto E.A —— 
7. Christ our Pass . Hall 
783. Christ the Lord is risen Lb. 
E. V. Hall 
370, Cheist the Lord is risen to-day ,, 
488. Christians, awake... J. Barnby 
648, Ditto H. M. Higgs 
83. Christmas Day .. G. Holst 
445. Cleanse me Lord G. F. Wrigley 
89. Come and let us .. A. Hollins 
52. Come, and let us return J. Goss 
5 Ditto ... W. Jackson 
1106. Come, come, help, OGod W. Byrd 
805. Come hither, ye faithful Hofmann 
283. Come, Holy Ghost G. Elvey 
201, Ditto ... . J. L, Hatton 
829 Ditto ... , Palestrina 
717 Ditto . C. Lee Williams 
881. Come, let us join our E. V. Hall 
33. Come, my soul oe 3. C. Martin 
14. Comenow, and le tu sH.W.Wareing 
1. Come unto Him . Gounod 
46. Ditto ons H. Leslie 
256. Come unto Me H. R. Couldrey 
635. Ditto .. ons G Jj. Elvey 
103. Ditto (Bach) J. Stainer 
922. Come with high and holy Blair 
1005. Come ye, and let us Macfarren 
748. Come, ye children and J. Booth 
924. Ditto H. J. King 
334. Come, ye faithful ... E. V. Hall 
g2r. Come, ye faithful, raise the —— 
E Hall 
1019. Come, ye Saints ... H. E. ae 
51. Come, ye sin-defiled J. Stainer 
331. Come, ye thankful ..B. Steane 
314. Comes at times Woodward 
1008, Ditto ... ove H. Oakeley 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeED. 


host 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 








OCTAVO 


4. Coronation Offe " Elgar 
22. Create a eart P. J. Fry 
658. Cr H B. Luard-S 

554. Cr n of grace rman, A Brahms 





131 d ‘ 
I , 
Day " The 
Dayot! 
D fA I 
82, Day of wra 
D and 
) i i 
» D er Ol 
, ) acted t 4 
RS ) 
? i 
I Stainer 
239. Eat he Lord The Trimnell 
t ) ert Lowe 
27 hn Ind 
i { ! ‘ J 
‘ F 
I 1 Morning 
Hym H. I 
I Lord H.I tt 
Ex " I I i Pa trina 
f Lord l Edwatr 
L n Fanir 
H. Gadsb 
I ser a.) Foster 
‘ I (s.a.1.8.) Foster 
a Che r. Adan 
' I G. J. Elve 
573. I M. B. I er 
249 D rlando Gil 
878. Eyes of the Lord are, The Vest 
689. Face death, T W. Parratt 
5. Far he row E. V. Hall 
>. Far from the world H. W. Parker 
)». Far from their home \ ward 
;. Father, hear the prayer F. Brandeis 
Father w Tt ra W. Coe n 
46. Father of Heave Waln 
84. Father of Lif S. J. Gilbert 
8. Father of mercies V. Hall 
1065 Ditt S. P. Waddingtor 
671 D John E. We 
50. Fear not, ¢ and E. Elgar 
28. D> John Goss 
916 Ditto W. Jordan 
872. Fear Thou not, for I am with the 
Booth 
478. Few more sshallroll, A 
H. Blair 
448. First Christmas, The J. Barnby 
4. First day of the week, The 
B. Steane 
" Flee from evil W. J. Clarke 
4. Fool-+¢ath said, Th W. Bennett 
71. Fool within eart, The 
Rheinberger 
5 For a small moment J. Stainer 
54. For ever blessed (Male) 
Mendelssohn 
198. For the mountains L. Samson 
t. For this mortal S. S. Wes 
728. Forsake me not J 
$13. Fost'rin kearth, e J.L.H 
7 From tl cep t alled 
27. Give ear, O Lord Tr. M. Pattison 





433. Give ear,O Shepherd A. Whiting 
88. Give ear, O ye avens Armes 
6 Ditt W. G. Alcock 
904. Give thanks, O Israel Ouseley 

741. Give the King thy W. G. Alcock 
990 Ditto A.H Brewer 

(Sept., 19¢4.) 
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33 Gl 

Gibbons 
1039. Glorious in Heaven Vittoria 
Glory be to God... S. S, Wesley 
Glory of Lebanon, The Wareing 
59 Glory of the God, The Adams 
17 Glory of the Lord, The J. Goss 
779 Glory to God in the E. M. Lee 
1441. God be merciful A. H. Mann 
49 Ditto S. S. Wesley 
2 3¢ God be merciful untous C.F.I d 
God came from Teman Steggall 
God is a Spirit S. Bennett 
8. God is gone uy Croft 
Ditto O. Gibbons 
864 Ditto Walter B. Gilbert 
6 God is my salvation ( Bowes 
I God is our hope A. H, Brewer 
131 Ditto ove Greene 
God is our refuge A. Foote 
10! Ditto . H. Hiles 
2 God of Je c J. Goss 
7 God said G. Macfarren 
69. God l rid H. Moore 
2 Di E. G. Monk 
47 Ditt J. V. Roberts 
God, that madesteartii A.C.Fisher 
6. God the All-fatherly A. Hollins 
44. God,Whoat sundry times].H. Mee 
71 God's peaceis peaceeternal Gri« 
1116. Good Shepherd has, The Bunnett 
1096. Gracious Spirit, Holy H. Blair 
107 Grant us Thy peace G. Bullivant 
550. Grant, we beseech Thee M. Elvey 
358 Ditto ... Roberts 
517. Great and marvellous J. F. Bridgs 
187 Ditto Monk 
848 Ditto T. Tomkins 
Great is Jehovah (Male) Schubert 

Ditto Schube 
Great is our Lord M. B. Foste 

I Great is the Lord Haye 
708 Ditto A. W. Marchant 
237 Ditto os F. Ouseley 
431 Ditto . B. Steane 
813 Ditto ... E. A. Sydenham 
22 Grieve not the Holy Spirit Stainer 
609. Guide me, O Thou H. Blair 
427. Hail! gladdening Light J. T. Field 
545 Ditto , ‘ Martin 
32 Hail, thou that art A.C arnall 
560. Hail to the Christ J. Barnby 
945. Hail, true Body ... H. Willan 
499. Hallelujah, Christ is ri sen Steane 
& ht Oliver King 


. B. Luard-Selby 
Festal Day 





1137. Happy Day, 


H. A. Chambers 
173. Happy isthe man . 2. Prout 
1077. Hark! hark my soul P. E. Fletcher 
68 Hark, the glad sound M. B. Foster 
909 Ditto ; A. R. Gaul 
487 Ditto ... we E. V. Hall 
345. Hark, the herald angels E. V. Hall 
444. Hark! _—o NS Oliver King 
404. Harvest Hy Tozer 
820 Haste TI ee, 0 G +d John Shepherd 
784. Have mercy upon me J. Barnby 
5K Ditto on J. Barnby 
18 Ditto G. Allegri 
5 Ditto arr. V. Novello 
Sir Ditto oo Palestrina 
518 Ditto cee E. Pettman 
464 Ditto ~ J Stainer 
535 Ditto coe . J. Goss 
1013 Ditto coe E. Minshall 
77 Ditto Kellow J. Pye 
401 Ditto - J. Shaw 
1133. He is a Father of the fatherless 
C. L. Williams 
794. Hesendeth the springs Wareing 
7ot. He shall swallow up .. Greenish 


ANTHEMS. 











707. He that dwelleth . J. Booth 
837. He that shall endure Mendelssohn 
898. He that spared not His Gladstone 
t102. He wants not friends that hath 
Thy love ... . G. Shaw 
goo. He will swallow up death Wesley 
35 Hear me when | call(Male) Distin 
339. Hear my prayer Mendelssohn 
1001 Ditto ... wi H. Purcell 
14¢ Ditto . _ C. Stroud 
442. Hearmy words C. H. H. Parry 
I Hear, O God . A. Friedlander 
138. Hear, O heavens P. Humphreys 
94. Hear, O Lord John Goss 
139 Ditto - «» C. King 
162 Ditto ... - F, Ouseley 
831 Hear, O My people J. Holbrooke 
203 Hear, O Thou Shepherd Clarke 
52 Ditto A. Walmisley 
77¢ Hear the voice and. prayer Tallis 
3. Hearken unto Me W. H. Bell 
804. Heavensdeclare, The Macpherson 
76. Hide not Thy face Kellow J. Pye 
299. Hills stand about, The G. Gardner 
Zt Hio! every one Crament 
24 Ditto .. «.» G.C. Martin 
Holy Ghost, to earth Dvorak 
I Holy, holy, holy ... «. Crotch 
B4 Holy, Lord God ... I, Bateson 
$12. Honour the Lord... J. Stainer 
12 Hosanna (in C) .. QO. Gibbons 
1015 Ditto (in E flat) QO. Gibbons 
43 Ditto ... G, A. Macfarren 
657. Hosannatothe Lord W. Jordan 
4¢ Ditto be Luard-Selby 
1021. Hosanna we sing John E. West 
a¢ How beautiful are the feet Handel 
691. How blest are they Tschaikowsky 
21 How excellent is Thy . Cowen 
61 How great is the loving West 
How long wilt Thou Oliver King 
ditt Jeremiah Clarke 
4 How | ely are .. C. Salaman 
104 Ditto ... ove oo Spohr 
988 Ditto ... oso J. Brahms 
755. Hymn of theangels,The J.E.West 
766 Iam Alpha Ch. Gounod 
539 Ditto .. J. V. Roberts 
62 lam He that liveth , 
664. Lam the Resurrection 
662 Ditto R. Rogers 
8S. Lam well plez used ‘J Rheinberger 
1 beheld, and lo .. - Blow 
280 Ditto ... e ° Elvey 
49¢ I came not to call.. C. Vincent 
| 207. Icried untothe Lord .. Heap 
537. I declare to you Cruickshank 
168. I desired wisdom J. Stainer 
230. I did call upon the Lord Pattison 
515. Ido not ask, O Lord Roberts 
117. Lhave set God .. Blake 
20 Ditto Hamilt on Clarke 
130 Ditto Goldwin 
122. I have surely built . Boyce 
219 Ditto Bo. yo 
590 Ihearda great voice G »bb 
395. *I heard a voice , Jo i en 
1107. Llaid me down torest W. Byrd 
30 I looked, and behold H. Willan 
1029. | love to hear M. B. Foster 
1022. | saw the Lord C. Harris 
171 Ditto J. Stainer 
114. Iwas glad * T. Attwood 
993 Ditto ... .. A. H. Brewer 
1123 Ditto e Ed Bunnett 
108 Ditto «HH. R. Couldrey 
32 Ditto ... coe .. G. Elvey 
79 Ditto : .- C. E. Horsley 
743 Ditto ... C. H. H. Parry 
379 Ditto ... . T. T. Trimnell 
119. I was in the st rit ooo Blow 
205. I will alway give thanks Clarke 
1034. I will cause the shower Naylor 
874. I will cry unto God H. J. King 
73 Ditto +» Steggall 
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NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 
BACH’S CHUR NT 
3, RCH CANTATAS 
No 
"BIDE WITH US - . - - - - - 6 Bleib’ bei uns 
* Ditto. (Welsh Words.) 
CHRIST LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON - - - 4 Christ lag in Todesbanden 
CHRISTIANS, GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY - - - 63 Christen, dtzet diesen Tag 
COME, REDEEMER OF OUR RACE =- - - - - 61 Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE - ° - 38 Aus tiefer Noth schrev? ich zu dir 
GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD .- - - 39 Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brod 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING - : . - 43 Gott fihret auf mit Jauchzen 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD - - . - - 68 Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt 6 
*"GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST - - - - - - - 106 Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit 
*Ditto. (Welsh Words.) qt 
*HOW BRIGHTLY SHINES , - =» «+ «+ 1 Wie schin leuchiet s 
IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEE - Q3 Wer nur den lieben Gott lisst walten a 
"JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE - 41 Jesu, nun set gepreiset 411 
JESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETH? - - 81 Jesus schlaft, was soll ich hoffen? 47 
LET SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED - -_ - 149 Man singet mit Freunden - 
LORD IS ASUN AND SHIELD, THE- - - = + 79 Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild < 
“LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE - - - - -~— - 112 Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt 152 
LORD, REBUKE ME NOT (Funeral Ode) - - . - 1098 Lass, Fiirstin ( Trauerode) 113, 
*"MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS - - - - - - 21 Leh hatte viel Bekiimmerniss a78 
O CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING - = = + = 95 Christus der ist mein Leben , 
O JESU CHRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PEACE - - - 116 Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Christ 23 
*O LIGHT EVERLASTING - - - - 34 O ewiges Feuer 148 
O PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES 28 Gottlob! nun geht das Jahr 2u Ende 379 
O TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER- - - 27. Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende? 
PRAISE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS IN HEAVEN- -— -_ 11 Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen 335 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM - - -~ - 119 Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn - 
SAGES OF SHEBA, THE - - - - - - 65 Sie werden aus Saba Alle kommen 37. 
*SLEEPERS, WAKE! . . . . - 140 Wachet auf 78. 
STRONGHOLD SURE, A , a ae 80 Ein’ feste Burg 6 
THERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNESS IN ALL MY BODY) 25. &s ist nichts Gesundes an meinem Leibe a 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL - - - 104 Du Hirte Israel, hire 
WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING - 12 Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen 195 
WATCH YE, PRAY YE - - ° - 70 Wachet, betet 425 
WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? 8 Liebster Gott, wann werd ich sterben ? 424. 
WHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS - - 17 Wer Dank opfert - 
ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 
- _- 334. 
oun . ; . . on " . ae ‘ 205 
THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 9. 
' 206 
IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) . 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH on 
_ _ 503 
BACH’S MOTETS - 
"BE NOT AFRAID - - - cc. ee AM Fiirchte dich nicht. 8d. 00: 
Ditto. (New Edition) (Edited by G. R. SINCLAIR) - - - - Is. 68. 
*BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM Lob und Ehre und Weisheii und Dank. 8d. = 
COME, JESU, COME - ' Komm, Jesu, komm, 1s. Od. 100, 
*I WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. Bacu) - - - Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 507. 
*JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE - - - 7 - . Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. Od. 181. 
* Ditto. (Welsh Words) - - - - - - : - ° ts. Od. 428.’ 
*NOW SHALL THE GRACE - - - - - - Nun ist das Heil. 3. 215. 
*SING YE TO THE LORD - - - - - Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. {Is. 6a. 85.' 
"SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit auf. = 
* May be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 1.4 
= — a — — 466." 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(Sept., 1925.) 
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266. About the sweet bag of a bee (4 Vv.) 
Marie J. A. Wurm 3d. 
406. Ah, tender flower F. Hiller 2d. 
236. Albion . Marie Wurm 3d. 
456.* And how should I your true love know 
(arr. by) H. B. Gardiner 2d. 
= * Annie Laurie (arr.) C. Macpherson 4d. 
* Approach of May, The Walmisley 4d. 
be April . King Hall 4d. 
114.* April showers ...J. L. Hatton 4d. 
351.§ Arab’s song, An... H. M. Higgs 4d. 
152. As in the field «» C. Reinecke 3d. 
113. At midnight Franz Lachner 4d. 
172. Atthe spinning wheel ...Carl Hering 34. 
138. Ave Maria eve «» Franz Abt 3d. 
30. Ave Maria Marchetti 4d. 
23.*§Ave Maria (“ Loreley” ) Mendelssohn 3d 
148. Awaking of morn, The C. Reinecke 3d. 
379.* Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The 
W. Wolstenholme 8d. 
335.* Barcarolle (4 v.) J. Brahms 2d. 
437.* Beauteous Morn .. E, German 4d. 
330. Bells are ringing, The N. von Wilm 4d. 
37.* Bells in May F, Hiller 4d. 
78.* Be strong to hope Edward Hecht 4d. 
6.* Bird at sea, The... Henry Smart 6d, 
49.* Blanche of Provence .... Cherubini 3d. 
398. Bleacher's night song, The (4 v.) 
Schumann 2d. 
95.* Blessed are the pure G.E. Lake 4d. 
Ditto (without accomp.) G. E. Lake 14d. 
425. Blind Boy, The.. . W. G. Ross 4d. 
424. Blow, ye gentle breezes (4 v.) 
J.C. Marks 4d. 
343-* Bride, The (From the Island of Riigen) 
(4 v.) J. Brahms 4d. 
334.* Bridegroom, The (4 v.) J. Brahms 4d. 
205.§ Bride hath paced, The J. F. Barnett 6d. 
202.§ Bright is the day (4 v.) E. Prout 6d. 
206.§ But tell me, speak again (2 v.) 
J. F. Barnett 6d. 
347-*§But thou, O Hope F. H. Cowen 3d. 
41. Call to the mountains... F. Hiller 4d. 
503.* Campbells are comin’, The 
Scottish Folk-Song (arr.) 4d. 
220.* Cast thy bread W.S. Bennett 4d. 
389.* Chapel, The (4 v.) Schumann 2d. 
234.*§Charity (La Carita) G. Rossini 4d. 
68. Charming little valley... G. Roberti 4d. 
134. Christmas Carol, A(2v.)C. Reinecke 3d. 
119. Christmas Eve ... H. Marschner 6d. 
100. Clieveden Woods F. Corder 4d. 
507. Come again! sweet love (4 v.) 
J. Dowland 3d. 
181.* Come away, Death J. Brahms 3d. 
428.* Come away, Death . J. Harrison 3d. 
215.* Come, rosy morn .. Oliver King 4d. 
85.*§Come, sisters, come A.C. Mackenzie 6d. 
490. Come unto Him ... H. Farjeon 3d. 
386. Convent Maiden, The(4v.) Schumann 2d. 
1.* Corall'dcaves of ocean, The H.Smart 4d. 


466.* Corinna 


.. Ethel Boyce 4d. 





FEMALE VOICES. 


FOR S.S.A. UNLESS OTHERWISE 


FOR 


13.* Coronach Schubert 
315.* Coronation Seng .. E. Faning 
354.* Cradle Song, A H. Walford Davies 
455.* Daffodils .. H. Ellingford 
224.* Daffodils, The ... King Hall 
373-*§Dametus.. W. Bendall 
327.* Dartside A. Hollins 
441. Dawn of Day, The S. Reay 

71. Day is at last departing ]. Raff 
404. Day,intwilight grace, is dying Hiller 
183. Death of Trenar, The... J. Brahms 

79.* Departure - L, Samson 
297.* Dickory, Dickory dock (humorous) 

H. W. Schartau 

84.* Distant bells A. C. Mackenzie 
435.* Dream, baby, dream  P. E. Fletcher 
144.* Dreaming lake, The ... C. Reinecke 
460.* Dream-Pedlary... ...Colin Taylor 


@ 
- 
* 


@ 
“ 
+ 


= 
* 


w 
w 
* 


252. 


* Duncan Gray (humorous) 


A. M. Richardson 
Early Morning (2 v.) ... J. Kinross 
Earth and Man, The A. C. Mackenzie 
Eat'the fruit (2 v.) .. C. Reinecke 


Ebb and Flow .. Oliver King 
Echoes B. Johnson 
§ Echoes . J. Pointer 
Eglantine (4 v.). Adolf Jensen 
Eglantine, The ... R. Wiirst 
Eidola F. C. Woods 
Elf, The ... L, Samson 
Elves, The ... C, Reinecke 
Elves’ Duet The (zv.) Karel Bend! 


Encinctured with a twine of leaves 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
J. L. Hatton 
Henry Smart 
Oscar Wermann 
Evening rest .. Carl Hering 
Evening Star, The Franz Lachner 
Evening Wind, The ... C. Reinecke 


England ... 
Evening ... 
Evening rest 


Exiles, The Laurent de Rillé 
Fair Daffodils A. H. Behrend 
Fair Elma F. Hiller 
Fair Luna .. Oliver King 


A. Goring Thomas 
Fairies’ Song (4 v.) H. Brian 
Fairies’ Song, The (4 v.) Bishop 
Fairies were tripping, TheE.D. Tayler 


Fairest of lands 


Faith ove . G. Rossini 
Falcon, The ous Felix Woyrsch 
Fancy A. H. Behrend 
Fare thee well! ... G. Roberti 
Father Eternal (4 v.) ... Brahms 


Father’s watchful eye, The Franz Abt 
Fays' song, The... Henry Smart 
Festival, The .. Carl Hering 
Fisherwife’s song, The J. L. Hatton 
Flaming sun is dying, The F. Hiller 
Flora : M. Hauptmann 
Flow down, coldrivulet B.Luard-Selby 
Flow'rets fair (2 v.) J. Kinross 


QUARTETS, &c. 


STATED. 


3d. 
4d. 
4d. 





55.* Fly forth, my song Franz Abt 


239. Fly not,summer hours Marie Wurm 
307.*§Fly, singing bird ote E, Elgar 
385.* Forest fay, The (4 v.).... Schumann 


393- Forsaken maiden, The (4 v.) 
Schumann 

255. Four Angels C. A. Macirone 

500. Frog, The (humorous) E. Newton 


345-*§From the green heart of the Waters 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 


86. From Venice .. C. Reinecke 
311. Frost-bound H. W. Wareing 
182.* Gardener, The ... ]. Brahms 


Garden of peace, The (2 v.) King Hall 
356.* Gentle spring ... Joseph Holbrooke 
122.* Gipsy life ... Schumann 


46. Glorious stand the mountains 
C. Reinthaler 


17. Glory to the Lord Schubert 
15.* God in Nature (4 voices) Schubert 
44.* Good-night (3 v.) Henry Leslie 
413. Good-night M. F. Phillips 
269.* Good-night (4 v.) Marie J. A. Wurm 
129. Good-night (2 voices) C. Reinecke 
423.* Good-night, beloved (arr.) Pinsuti 
488.* Goslings, The (humorous) 
P J. F. Bridge 
442. Green are the leaves A. Brent Smith 
324. Greenfinch, The (4 v.) L. Sinigaglia 
284.* Hail! Star of Eve 
22.*§ Hail to thee Henry Smart 
133." Happiness ever (2 v.) C. Reinecke 
391. Happy hunter, The (4 v.) Schumann 
358.* Hark! how the ripples G. C. Young 
158.* Hark! the Lark (s.s.A.a.) Cooke 


98.* Hark ! the village bells James Shaw 
F. Tozer 


245. 


317. Hasten, Oh! Sisters ... 
375. Haste thee, Nymph T. S. Holland ; 
125. Haymakers A. H. Behrend 


56.* Hear,O hear my prayer( Veni, Domine) 
Mendelssohn 
27.*§ Hearts feel that love Thee “ 

2.* Heaven ... Henry Smart 
426.* Here a pretty baby lies H. A. Smith 
465.* Here a solemn feast Ethel Boyce 
247. Here, in cool grot 
316.* His Majesty the King F. H. Cowen 
270.* Hohenlinden _.... F. A. Marshall 
285.* Honey-bees love heath'ry heights 


Chas. H. Lioyd 

233. Hope «. G, Rossini 
237. Hope , Marie Wurm 
3.* Hope and ‘Memory Henry Smart 
39. Hours ofrest ... eo F. Hiller 
504.* How calmly the evening E. Elgar 


How far is it to Bethlehem ? 


499. 
ayy Shaw 
88. How quickly sorrow ... C. Reinecke 
250. Hunter's Song (2 v.) . J]. Kinross 
102. Hurley Mill ‘ F. Corder 


310.* Hurrah for nae Pierson 
173. Hussar’s departure, The Car! Hering 
296. Hymn to Nature ...L. Streabbog 


..R. Spofforth 3 


. Mornington 3 


279.* If hope were but a fairy (2 v.) Foster 3d. 


342.* If through the churchyard (4 v.) 
J. Brahms 
459.*§If yet Pan's Orgies (s.s.a.a.) 


2d 


Geoffrey Shaw 4d. 


Pieces marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. to 3d. each. 


(March, 1926.) 


§ Band Parts. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 





No. 504 NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF TRIOS, &., FOR FEMALE VOICES Price (4d.) 


HOW CALMLY THE EVENING 


WORDS BY T. T. LYNCH 


MUSIC BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 


ARRANGED AS A TRIO FOR FEMALE VOICES BY THE COMPOSER 


Lonpow: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New Yorx: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Sous Acents ror THe U.S.A. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications of the progress of Singing 
Class Teaching, addressed to the Editor of the 
Musical Times, 69, Dean Street, Soho, will be 
interesting. 


THE AMATEURS OF LONDON. 





influence of this constant private performance 
of the highest classical works, and the produc- 
tion of good printed copies, on the taste and 
practical ability of the amateurs of London, that 
we find in 1834 that there was designed and 
effectively carried into execution, the Amateur 
Festival—a meeting which was highly creditable 
to all engaged, and was very beneficial to the 
excellent charity to which the surplus funda 
were dedicated. The taste for this rational and 
delightful manner of passing the evening, has so 
much increased since 1834, that the many im- 
| portant societies existing in.London are more in 
inumber than the individual members required 
for the formation of the parent society, besides 
the numerous friendly meetings where the young 
people of neighbouring families join for the 
; execution of concerted music. 

With this growing feeling, it is not surprising, 





1926. 





It is satisfactory to those who desire and have! that when a few years ago, Mr. Mainzer, Mr. 
laboured for the general diffusion of a taste for| Hullah, and others, proposed to teach the rudi- 
music amongst all classes of the community, to| ments of singing to large classes at a small 
ebserve the sure results of what has been doing | individual cost, that great numbers should have 








for the last few years, 
Some twenty years since, the execution of 
concerted and choral music in private was almost 


unknown ; indeed it then required more than | 
ordinary industry to organise such a perform- | 


ance. ‘The libraries of the few, who possessed 
classical works then only in MS. had to be 
visited, much diligence used in multiplying suf- 
ficiently the copies, and then the small number 
of performers who could be got together, al- 
though “ willing,” were far from “ able to take 
a part.” Some zealous individuals, about the 
time mentioned, formed themselves into a society 
called the “ Classical Harmonists,” and such was 
the existing scarcity of able amateurs, that for 
several years their limited number of some 
twenty members, “ willing and able to take a 
part,” remained incomplete. 

This society was the parent of many other 
nssociations, having for their object the per- 


fermance of somewhat similar music; and the | 


| been found willing to avail themselves of their 
assistance, and that their schools should have 
been crowded. It is to be regretted that the 
foes, and still more injudicious friends, should 
have done some damage to these systems, which 
| pretended to teach no more than the rudiments, 

by ascribing results to them which they never 

proposed to achieve. The retirement from the 
|classes of these self-deceived persons has given 
lan appearance of falling off in the interest of 
|these schools not warranted by fact. There is 
| this comfort for the doubters, and answer to the 
|sneerers, who are dissatisfied with the slow 
ladvance, that the aggregate of all the efforts 
made in the last twenty years, has created a body 
of amateurs in London capable of doing much 
themselves, and giving them a high appreciation 
of exalted talent in professors, and affording 
}abundant promise of great future advancement 
| for the cause of good music. 


| —--- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A very important contribution to the cause of 
good music has been made by the publication of 
several numbers of a series of ‘Cheap Clas- 
sics.” They are printed in vocal score with a 
separate accompaniment for the organ or piano- 
forte ; great pains having been taken with the 
engraving and printing, so that they are em- 
phatically “ cheap” both in quantity and quality. 
For instance, Spohr’s great orstorio of “ The Last 
Judgmenf,” is ¢omplete for 7s. Gd.; Mozart's 
Masses at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each ; and Haydn's 
Masses from 4s. to 6s. 

It is probable that this experiment to give the 
public music at a cheaper rate than usual, will 
be attended with better success than has hitherto 
been the case ; because former reprints have 
usually consisted of non-copyright works already 
to be found in a great variety of shapes. But 
the present series consists of standard and much- 
sought-after works, only previously to be obtained 
at a high price. 

The Jast month has also produced the con- 
cluding numbers of Boyce’s collection of Cathe- 
dral Music printed in separate Vocal Parts. 
Choral Socicties can now perform some of the 


services produced by the great English Cathedral | 


writers, which previously to the present publi- 
cation were sealed books. It will doubtless be 
one means of that great improvement so much 
to be desired, in the Cathedral and Church Ser- 
vice, as a very extensive choir can be supplied 
with sufficient copies at a trifling cost. 

, It is intended, that the valuable collection of 
cathedral music made by Dr. Arnold, be imme- 
diately published in thesame manner in separate 
vocal parts. ; 

It would surely be found, that in many parishes, 
a sufficieht number of persons having voices, 
might be found, who, with proper instruction 
from their organist, and regular preliminary 
practice, might relieve the parochial service from 
the horrid infliction of the charity children’s 
present mode of singing. At all events, one of 
the difficulties to the effective performance of 
the church service has been removed by these 
publications in separate vocal parts. 








FELIX MENDELLSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 

Tre greatest event of this almost unprecedentedly 
brilliant season is, undoubtedly, the arrival of Dr. 
Mendelssohn. At the last Philharmormic Concert the 
effect of his presence manifested itself in two ways. 
The densely crowded state of the room, and the adini- 
rable manner in which the orchestra performed its 
important part in the concert, were alike attributable 
to Dr. Mendelssohn. If the directors for 1844 had 
effected nothing else than the engagement of that 
great musician, they would still be entitled to the 
gratitude of the subscribers, for having done the wisest 
thing that has ever been done since the society came 
into existence. — Musical World. 





BRIEF CHRONICLE OF THE LAST MONTH. 


Mapame Anna Tuition made a highly successful 
debut before an English audience at the Princess's 
theatre, on the 2ud, in Auber’s opera “ Les Diamans 
de la Couronne.” 


Tue Roya Society of Femate Musicians gave 
their annual conéert at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
the 3rd. The first part consisted of selections from the 
Creation, and Beethoven's Mass in C, with an effective 
chorus of one hundréd voices. The object of this in- 
stitution is to make a fund for the relief of its indigent 
members. Several first-rate professors lent their aid, 
most of the female portion of whom are members of this 
excellent society. 


Assey Giee Crus.—A prize of ten guincas, offered 
by William Dixon, Esq., for the best madrigal, was 
awarded to Mr. James Coward. There were two other 
candidates, whose productions were greatly admired. 


Tue Messtan.—This great work of the immortal 
Handel was written in twenty-one days; it was com- 
menced on the 22nd of August, 1741; its three parts 
being the work respectively of six, nine, and six es 
and the last page of the original score intimates that it 
was finished on the 12th of September. The original 
was presented by Handel to the Foundling Hospital, 
where it has since remained, and where it is highly 
valued —Dramaticand Musical Review. 


Eneores.—The York Choral Society gave a concert 
to a very numerous audience. The first part was 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea; it passed off well and 
gave great satisfaction. ‘The second part was a mis- 
cellaneous collection, which was not all performed, from 
the following circumstance :—the second song was 
Handel’s “ Sweet Bird,” which elicited such immense 
applause, that the performers could not proceed with 
the next piece, and it being a standing rule with the 
committee to allow no encores, the concert broke up.— 
From a Correspondent of the Musical Examiner. 


Mapame Hassett Banta (a German singer of 
some celebrity), has recently erectedat her own expense 
a monument over the too long neglected grave of 
Mozart. It isa tablet of gray marble, surmounted 
vy a medallion head of the great composer. It bears 
an inscription briefly characteristic of the talent of 
Mozart. “Jung, gross, spat erkannt, nie erreicht.” 
(* Young, great, late acknowledged, never equalled,”) 
—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Western Mapricar Soctety.—This society met 
to award the prize of ten guineas given by — Evans, 
Esq., for the best madrigal in imitation of the ancient 
masters. It will be recollected that this prize was 
wrested from the hands of Professor Taylor, of Gresham 
College, it having been discovered that his madrigal to 
which the prize had been awarded, contained some- 
thing more than the “‘inmitation of the ancient mas- 
ters,” and that in fact, several bars had heen “ begged, 
borrowed, or stolen,” from Lucca Marcnzio. The 
composition No. 11,“ Wither away thou truant swain,” 
was almost unanimously declared to be the best entitled 
to the prize; it was found to be the composition of 
Mr. Nethercliff.— Maestro. 


Mr. Joux Hu tan is continuing his system of in- 
struction in singing on the Wilhelm method, at the 
Apollonicon Rooms, with undiminished succcss. 
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J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, 
ls now the agent for the sale of the under-mentioned Valuable Works, 
To be had also at Messrs. Smmpxiy & Manrsuaru’s. 


Part I, 88th thousand. 
Is. 6d. 


SINGING FOR THE MILLION. 
A V’ractical Course of Musical Instruction. 
SINGING FOR THE MILLION. 
.umerous Exercises in Imitations, Fugues, and Canons. 
MUS ICAL GRAMMAR.—Cloth, 4s. ; calf, 5s. 
lhe above, in Two Parts, stitched, at ls. 6d, each. 
FIFTY 


gations and Classes, arranged for Three Voices. 4d. 

A SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS, arranged 
fur one or two Treble Voices, and additional Bass Vvice, by the 
Chevalier Sigismund Neukomm. 6d. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE ELEMENTAIRE DE CHANT: Twe 
Volumes of Songs for Children, with Accompanimeyt for the 
Vianoforte, and ornamented with Engravings. 

Vol. I. contains Songs for T'vo Voices. 
Songs for Three Voices, Price euch, 6s, 

MAINZER’S GUIDE FOR SEGINNERS 
FORTE PLAYING, 5s, 

SONATAS for the Pianoforte, by Beethoven, with the Fin- 
gering, Is, 

SONATAS, by Mozart, 2s. 

ELEMENTARY STUDIES, or First Exercises, by Bartini 
dedicated to his Daughter, Part I, 1s. 6d. 

STUDIES, by Bertini, dedicated to the Royal Academy of 
laris, Part I. 1s. 6d 

MAINZER'S CHORUSES, 1d. each. 

Part, L.—1, Praise. —2, Psalm CVIL—3. The Cuckoo.— 

4. The Village Chimes.—5, Independence.—6, I've travelled 


Vol, Il. contains 


IN PIANO. 


among unknown Men.—7. God is every where.—8, Temperance. 
Invitation to a Redbreast.--10. The Call to Prayer.—11. 
Stanzas to my Child.—-12. Infant's Prayer. 
Past I1.—13. Blowing Bubbles —14. Super Flumina Baby- 
lonis,—15. Prayer.—16. Boy.—17. The Sea.—18. 
-19. Fraternity. —20, Night Song—21. Consola- 


Shepherd 


Contentment 


ton.—22. Hymn—23. The World we have not seen.—24. 
I’sala XV 

art 1I1.—25. The Mountaineer.—26. Man,—27. The 
Lionet.—28, Pull all together.—29. The Orphan's Prayer.— 
30, Peace, Hope, and Rest,—3}, Psalm XIX,—32, Heaven.— 


33, Come 
‘the Farewell 


The above 


Sou! of Song. —34. Sea Song.—35. Barcarole,—36, 
Parts, ls, each 
t Id. h 
My “ How beau 
Tyrolese Mountain Song, and Canon 
* Freedom ; * Gipsy Chorus,” by Cc, M, von 

Rule Britannia ;" Lu- 
Voice of Feeling  “ The 
* Forest Song, 


or the whole in cloth, 4s, 


Farewell, Scotia Own Green Isle ;" 


tifal upon the Mountains 
for Three Voices; 
Weber ; Mus 
ther's Chorak 

Charm of Life,” by Beethoven ; 


srisc,” by P°, Von Winter 


* Thanksgiving 
! Song is the 


I 
and 


Part [f—Containing 
2s..6d. 


MELODIES FOR CHILDREN, 64, ; stiff covers, 


PSALM AND HYMN TUNE BOOK, for Use in Congre- 


MAINZER'S MUSICAL 
of Letter-press and 9 valuabk 
Ss, Gd, 

Ditto, with the Second Series, 
additional Compositions, 4s, 6d, 

THE PILGRIMS AT THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, of 
| Metastasio, a religious Cantata for Five Solos and Chorus, with 
Accompaniment for the Harp or the Pianoforte, composed by 


TIMES, Old Series, 320 pages 
Musical Compositions, wray pers, 





13 numbers, containing 13 


Naumann, Price 5s, 
Chorus parts of the above, for Three Voices, 4d, 
| Ditto, for Four Voices, 6d. 
| PRAYER OF THE ISRAELITES, from Rossini’s Opere, 


Mosé in Egitto. 6d. 

ROLANDS MARCH OF THE PYRENEAN MOUN. 
| TAIN SINGERS, arranged for Four Voices and Pianoforte 
Accompaniinent, by Jacob Mainzer, td, 

ADDRESS on Singing, as a powerful auxiliary in the moral 
and religious education of the people. 3d, 

ESSAY ON MUSIC. An Address to Mainzer on inviting 
him to Leven, with account of Demonstrations at Loch Lomoud 
and Burns’ Monument, 4d, 

A SKETCH of the Life and Labours of Joseph Mainzer, 
translated from the French, 6d. 








NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK, Sacred Series. 
Book 1. contains the whole of the Chorus Parts in Handel's 
Oratorio of the Messiah, each Part, 2s. 6d, 
Any part or chorus may be had singly at 14d, per page. 
Book If, contains a selection of pieces from various anthors, 


i will arise - Creyyhton 
Sanctus . : Child 

O pray for the peace of Jerusalem Child 
Praise the Lord, O my soul - - Child 
Lord, for thy tender mercies Farrant 
Hide not thou thy face - - Farrant 


(To be continued.) 
Price—Canto, 6d. ; Alto, 6d.; Tenor, 6d. ; Bass, 6d, 
BOOK Ill. BAXTER’S HARMONIA SACRA, 

Part I.—Collection of introductory sentences, chants; re. 
sponses, sanctuses, &c, with Jubilate, Gloria in Excelsis, and 
Nunc Dimittis; selected by the Rev. J. Baxter, M.A. 

Part 11,—Containing 208 Psalm and Hymn Tunes (adapted 
to a selection of Psalms and Hymns compiled by the Rev, E, 
Davies and the Rev. J. A. Baxter, M.A.) 

The whole carefully revised by V. Novello, 

Price—Canto, 5s,; Alto, 5s.; Bass, 5s 

MENDELSSOHN’S CHORALS, from “ST, PAUL.” 

“ Sleepers, awake, a voice is calling,’ (4 voices) 

“ To God on High be thanks” (4 voices), 





by Von Weber ; ; 


“ To Thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit” (4 voices). 
Each Pianoforte score, 1s,, 4 vocal parts, 34, 





TEOLIAN PITCH PIPE —\ 
EAVES, 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN ()} 


—S— Ss 


° 


EOLIAN PITCH PIPES. 






The Proprietors have the pleasare of announcing that they have succeeded in applying the Electro-plating Process to these 





much approved instruments, and are prey 

Iver, as usual, Any note iu the octave may be had ; 
Ta. gues : le of a peculiar compound metal, which is highly elastic 
their pitc! Sold by J. Atexep Nove ito 


yared to supply them plated with Pure Silver and Pure Gold; also, in superior German 
also, Diatonic Sets of Eight Pipes, and Chromatic Sets of Thirteen Pipes. 


and not liable to rust, ure warranted ty maintaia 
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BRIEF CHRONICLE, 
Continued from page 2. 


The Grand Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine 
will be this year held. at Cologne, on the first and 
second days of Pentecost. The orchestra of more than 
2,000 performers, under Henri Don, first chapel-mas- 
ter of the Cathedral. 

Tue Sacrep Harmonie Society produced an 
oratorio, “ The Death of Abel,” by Mr. Perry, the 
leader of their society, on the 17th. The work was 
well received, but the room was far from full. 

Mer. Matvzer is still in Edinburg and is about to 
roceed to the Highlatds for the formation of classes. 
The good folk of Scotland are in hopes to determine 
Mr. Mainzer to remain amongst them even should he 
not be a successful candidate for the Edinburg 
professorship of music. 

There is a new oratorio, “ The Deliverance of Israel 
from Babylon,” which is being published in monthly 
—— The music is by an Englishman, Mr. William 

Jackson; of Masham. This isa bold undertaking for 
a young musician, but judging from the works which 
he has formerly published, one which be will creditably 
complete. 

At the Ancient Concerts during the last month, 
the following choral works have been produced, 


Under the Direction of Earl Howe. 


Chorus, “ Gloria in Excelsis”..........++++ Hummel. 

Chorale, “ O magnify the Lord,” (1597)... Eccard. 

Chorus, “ Hark! the Angels’ voice” ....... Himmel. 
« ©The dead shall Hive’... ......c000 Handel. 


 “Gird on thy sword ” (Suul)....... Handel, 
Under the Direction of Prince Albert. 
Chovalle, (1544)... cccrcccccccccccecssescsscccees I. Ss Bach. 
Quartett and Chorus, “ Qui fredda sta”... Graun. 
Chorus, “ He rebuked the Red Sea”....... Handel. 
Motett, “Ave Verum” ...... siieicipaiannaie Mozart. 
Selection from Twelfth Mass *‘ Kyrie and 
Gloria ® 2.0004 a = €8=—C 
Under the Direction of Lord Cawdor. 
Aria and Corv, “ Qui presso a! mio Gesu” I. S. Bach. 
* Magnificat ”........ lindane emesis Mozart. 
Chorus, “ Ye sons of Israel,” (Joshua)...... Handel. 
Coro, “ Non sdegnare ”......0..00-sesee000-06 Gluck. 
Churus, “ How excellent,” (Saul)........... Handel. 


Under the Direction of the Duke of Cambridge. 
Coronation anthem, “ The King shall ”.,.. Handel. 


Selection from Mass in C........ niihininneke Cherubini. 
Chorus, “ Immortal Lord”.................. Handel. 
Chorus, “ The many rend the skies ”...... . Handel. 
Chorus, “ O, sing praises”.........-+++ seseses ‘TL. S. Bach. 


Tue Hasits of Proressep Musicians.—Most 
men who have heen remarkable for longevity have been 
fond of music. Professed musicians, with all their 
cecentricities and their constant residence in great 
cities, free living and late hours, will be found to have 
the advantage over persons of every other profession. 
It is an cahineniies recreation, that always furnishes 
company in solitude, relieves weariness, and dispels 
gloomy thoughts. Instances of suicide amongst 
musicians are comparatively very rare : although some 





| 


bring myself to encourage a father to chide his son for 
losing. his time at a musical instrument. I like the 
simplicity of Lavater’s maxim—* Keep at least three 
paces from him who hates bread, music, and the voice 
of a child.” —Musieal World, 


Mr. George Cooper, organist of St. Sepulchre’s, has 
been appointed “ organist and singing master” at 
Christ's Hospital, 


Cuorat Funp.—The annual concert of this insti- 
tution took place on the 24th. We understand that 
fourteen widows; independently of orphans, are now 
receiving support from its funds; pensions are also 
granted to many of its infirm and afflicted members. 


Rome.—They are about to erect a monument in 
that city to Palestrina, the regenerator of the religious 
music of the sixteenth century. 


Haypn anv Sneripan.—During the peace of 
Amiens, Sheridan and Haydn were rival aspirants to 
the honour of a seat in the National Institute of France. 
Haydn being the successful candidate, Sheridan pub- 
licly expressed his indignation at the choice the Insti- 
tute had made. Haydn, when he heard how ill the 
orator bore his disappointmeut, sent him a letter of 
consolation, in which he begged him to consider that it 
was no wonder a German composer should have made 
a more acceptable overture than a British senator — 
Maestro. 


Oxron6 Festivat.—Great exertions are being made 
to render the approaching musical festival at Oxford, 
a most imposing and brilliant one. Sir H. R. Bishop 
has engaged many of the most eminent vocal and 
instrumental performers now in England. Handel’s 
Messiah will, we believe, be the only complete sacred 
composition performed. 


Tuacsero has announced a morning concert, for 
Tuesday, May 28th, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 


Sapitta Nove co gives an operatic performance 
and concert at the Princess's Theatre, on the 30th of 
May, in which she will be assisted by Sivori and a host 
of talent, 


Sacrep Harmonic Soctety.—The Creation was 
performed on the 3lst instant; principal vocalists, 
Madame Caradori Allan, Hobbs, and Staudig}. 


Roya Society oF Musicians.—Handel’s Afes- 
siah will be performed for the benefit of this highly 
useful Society on Wednesday, June 5, by the eminent 
talent engaged at the Ancient Concerts. 


Dr. Catcott’s Cetrnrateo Trio.—Dr Callcott’s 
| well known trio to the beautiful words “ Forgive, blest 
j shade, the tributary tear,” is said to have been com- 
| posed while on a visit to the Isle of Wight. Certain it 
jis that the words were taken from an epitaph on the 
|tomb of Mrs. Berry, in Bracing, in the same island, 
not far distant from St. John’s, and may be seen in the 
churchyard to this day. The poet’s name is entirely 
unknown. Dr. Callcott’s music.is admirably adapted 
to the words. He seems to have been sensibly alive to 
| the pathos so happily expressed therein ; and it is not 
too much to say, he hath conferred an immortality on 











have met with sad reverses, yet scarcely can an instance | the poct’s verse by enshrining it in one ef the emana- 
be found of cruelty remaining in the breast of a real | tions of his refined and creative genius,— Vide * Bret- 
musician—his soul is all harmony. I could never | tells’ Hand-book to the Isle of Wight.” 

| 
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CONCERTS FOR THE GURRENT MONTH. 


30. Miss Sabilla Novello, Evening, Princess Theatre 
M. Muhlenfeldts, Evening, Princess’ Concert 
Room 
Mrs. Anderson, Morning, Opera Concert Room 
. Creation, Evening, Exeter Hall 
Miss Byfield, Evening, Marylebone Institution 
Moscheles and Ernst, Morning, Hanover-square 
Messiah, Morning, Hanover-square 
Fifth Societa Armonica, Evening, Hanover-sq 
. Blagrove's 2nd, Evening, 18, Mortimer-st. 
Messiah, Evening, Hanover-square 
Alexander's Feast, Hanover-square 
John Parry, Evening, Hanover-square 
Macfarren and Davison's 3rd, Evening, 
cess’ Concert Room 
Mme. Dulcken, Morning, Opera Concert Room 
Sixth Philharmonic, Evening, Hanover-square 
. Marras, Morning, Hanover-square 
Miss Burfield, Evening, Hanover-square 
2. Case and Blagrove, Evening, Hanover-square. 
Cipriani Potter, Morning, Hanover-square 
. Benedict’s, Morning, Opera House 
. Blagrove's 3rd, Evening, 18, Mortimer-street. 
. Sixth Societa Armonica, Evening, Hanover-sq. 
. Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Morning, Hanover sq. 
Seventh Philharmonic, Evening, Hanover-sq. 
5. Sterndale Bennett, Evening 
27. Francois Cramer, Morning, Hanover-square 


May 


Prin- 





NOW IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
NOVELLO'S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


Ts series will contain a variety of established Classical Works, 
engraved in the best style, in longway music quarto size, with a 
separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. The Alto 
and Tenor parts will be put into the G cleff, for the greater 
facility of the general reader, and each Volume will contain one 
work complete in itself, No curtailment has been made from 
the original Folio Editions, but 
The extremely Low Price 

of each Volume has been fixed on the anticipated sale of a very 
large number of copies, and it is hoped that the price, together 
with the beauty of the work, will ensure for it general patronage. 

Volumes 1 to 16 contain HAYDNS MASSES, with the Ac- 
companiment, by Vincent Novetto—No. 1, 6s; 2, 5s ; 
3, 4s. Gd.; 4, 58.; 6, 6s; 6, 5s. 6d; 7, 38 Od.; 8, 2s; 9, Ss. Gd; 
11, 23 6d; 12, 4s. 64.; 13, 4s, 

Volumes 17 to 34 contain MOZARTS MASSES, with the 
by Vixrcent Novettro—No. 1, 3s, 6d.; 2, 


Accompaniment, 
4, 3s; 56, 38; 6,338, 6d; 7, 3s, 6d; 8, 2s, 


3s. 6d.; 3, 3a, 6d.; 
12, 8s. 6a. : 
Volume 35, SPOHR'S “LAST JUDGMENT,” an Oratorio, 
the Accompaniment by Vincent Nove xo, price 7s, 6d. 
Volume 36, WERBBE'S ANTIPHONS anv MOTETTS: 
(first published in 1792), with separate Accompaniment, by 
Vincent Nove cto, price 7s, 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





NOVELLO’S EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


FELIX MEN 


A Hysw op Paarse.—(Lobgesang) First Symphonia Cantata 
for Voices and Instruments, arranged. with an Accompaniment 
for the Pianoforte, by the Author, 21s3—The separate Vocal 
Parts, 8s, ; Orchestral Parts, 70s. ; The full Score, ; Arranged 
as a Duet for Pianoforte, ; 

N.B. The Solos and Duets may be had detached, 


“ As tne Harr Pants."—The 42nd Psalm for Soprano, Solo, } 
and Chorus, arranged with an Accompaniment for the Piano. | 
The separate Vocal Parts, 5s.; 


forte by the Author, Op. 42, 10s, 
Instrumental Parts, 15s.; the full Score, 18s. 

“When Isragt ovr or Ecyrt came. 
for Chorus, eight Voices and Instruments, arranged with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano by the Author, Op. 10s. The 
separate Vocal Parts, 8s.; Orchestral Parts, 10s; the full 
score, 15s. 

St, Pavr, an Oratorio; the words selected from the Holy 
Scriptures, with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, arranged 
hy the Author, Op. 36, 325. The separate Vocal Parts, 20s 
the separate Orchestral Parts, 70s.; the full Score, 80s 
Choruses arranged as Duets for the Pianoforte, 18s.; in three 
Reoks, cach, 6s. 

The following Pieces may all be had singly 
The Overture, as a Duet, arranged by the Author - 
T + God on high be thanks - - 
Ad the many that believed - - 

. Men, brethren, and fathers (Stephen's Song) 

. Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 

. Stone him to death (Chorus) - 

. Happy aud blest are they 

. Consume them all . 

. But the Lord is mindful of His own 
a voice is calling (Chorale) 


-_—~ 


. Sleepers, wake, 
© God, have mercy - ° 


100, St, 


wo — — tO Ww nD = 0 


Banh a;—Tr rinted by Tomas Ricmarps, 


"—The 114th Psalm, | 


Martin's lane, 
J. Atrrev Nove to, at 69, Dean street, Soho, County of Mulilesex 





Orchestral parts, 3s. 6d. 


Y_DELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


. I praise thee, O Lord (Air and Chorus) 

. Now we are ambassadors (Duettino) 

. How lovely are the messengers (Chorus) 

. I will sing of thy great mercies 

. O thou the true and only light (Chorale) 

. But Paul and Barnabas - } 

. For so hath the Lord (Duet) : . 

. Ob! be gracious, ye immortals (Chorus) 
Know ye not that ye are His temple - - 
Be thou faithful unto death (with Yi ioloncello Obligato) 
See what love hath the Father - - 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Taree Mortets for Treble Voices, Op. 39, Taree ANTHEMS 
for Treble Voices, composed for the Convent of Trinita da 
Monte, at Rome, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or 
Pianoforte : 

1 Veni, Domine (G minor) three voices - - 

The separate Vocal Parts of ditto . 


| 2 Laudate Pueri (E flat) three voices and Chara, trebles 
; the | 


The separate Vocal Parts of ditto ° : 
8 Surrexit pastor (G major) Duet and Quartet - 
The sepurate Vocal Parts of Ditto - - 
Adapted to the T'salms for the nse of English Cothedral Service; 
by T. A. Walmisley, 
1 Hear my prayer—Ps. 102,r.1,2 + - - 20 
2 O praise the Lord —Ps 103, v. 21; Ps. 113, v. 2 - 8 0 
3 O Lord, thou hast searched—Ps. 139, v.1,6,7,8,13 3 6 
Ave Marta. Op 23. for eight voices, with Accompaniments 
for two Clarincts, two Basscons, Double Bass, and Organ, full 
the separate Parts of the same, 3s. 6d. 
THY Ppeacr, for four voices 
Separate Vocal and 


score, 5s. ; 
Da pacem Domine, Grant Us 


Orchestra.—Pinoforte Score, 2s, ; 


and 


and Published by 


Martin, Middlesex ; 


in the Parish of St 








